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PREFACE. 


To me it has been a true, albeit a somewhat 
sad pleasure, to prepare for republication ‘A 
Noble Name.’ It was written in conjunction 
with Mrs. B. H. Buxton, author of ‘Jennie of 
the Prince’s.’ | 

She had made her mark some time before 
our acquaintance began, and although she had 
always ample employment for her clever pen, 
she was never too busy, during the period of 
our brief friendship, to aid me with her bright 
suggestions and willing hand. 

Coming one day upon the early chapters of 
this tale, she insisted on our working on it 
together; I gladly consented: for when and 
under what circumstances does not a blind man 
welcome real help and sympathy ? 

She entered warmly into the scheme, and so, 
after many a pleasant evening’s labour, ‘A. 
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Noble Name’ was completed—with what suc- 
cess others must decide. 

But only a few days after the last words in 
the last chapter were penned, the busy brain 
and tender heart of my kindly, genial fellow- 
worker were at rest. On the evening of the 
3oth of March, 1881, without pain, without 
warning, spared all sorrowful farewells, she 
passed, in a moment, away. 

A more sympathetic friend it would be hard 
to find, and in our home she leaves a blank 
which my wife and I shall never cease to feel. 


W. W. FENN. 


GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
July, 1887. 
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A NOBLE NAME. 


CHAPTER I. 
A CATASTROPHE. 


‘Gtiorious! positively glorious! The only 
suggestions of discord, in the harmony of peace 
and beauty, are the shrill voices of those chil- 
dren at play below. Poor littleimps! Perhaps 
noise is as essential to their happiness as perfect 
tranquillity is to mine !’ 

Arriving at this charitable conclusion, Hubert 
Northcroft sighs profoundly; but he does not 
look at all sad as he stretches himself at full 
length upon the elastic carpet provided by 
generous Dame Nature, and leisurely proceeds 
to fill and light his long china-bowled pipe. He 
is a good-looking man; indeed, he may fairly 
be described as handsome, and, though far on 
the road to forty, is evidently in his prime. 

I 
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He wears a loose coat of brown velveteen, 
and a broad-brimmed Tyrolean hat is set on 
his head with a zonchalant air, which suits the 
man admirably. His bright blue eyes betray 
a mirthful spirit, which oddly enough is at 
variance with a melancholy note in his musical 
voice. His utterance is slow and deliberate ; 
he has a habit of sighing profoundly, and yet 
he is of a contented nature, and thoroughly 
cheerful disposition. It is time, not trouble, 
which is leaving silver traces in his thick brown 
beard and curly hair. 

The first part of the speech above recorded 
is addressed to Nature, who certainly merits 
the apostrophe, for here she is showing herself 
at her brightest and fairest. The grumbling 
addendum is intended for the sympathetic ear 
of Hubert’s wife, who sits on the grass by his 
side, plying her knitting - needles with an 
amount of energy that bespeaks an active 
temperament. Mrs. Northcroft is decidedly 
a handsome woman still, though not much 
younger than her husband. She also has 
‘worn well.’ Her soft brown eyes are clear 
and bright, her hair is plentiful, and, as yet, 
without a trace of the snowy passage of Time. 
Mrs. Northcroft is energetic by nature ; Hubert 
is indolent. She acts, while he pauses to re- 
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flect, and her promptitude and rapid decision 
invariably come to aid his more deliberate 
method of thought and action. 

Most travellers are familiar with the scene 
on which this pleasant-looking couple are gaz- 
ing. The picturesque village of Meyringen 
lies just below the grassy knoll on which they 
have seated themselves. . It is a lovely evening 
towards the end of June, 1850, and the setting 
sun is already sending a rosy flush to warm the 
dazzling whiteness of the eternal snow-peaks on 
the horizon. 

The shrill voices of the children playing on 
the slope below are the only sounds that jar 
upon the sense of universal peace and quiet ; 
for the distant thud-like echo of the great 
Reichenbach Fall and the occasional tinkle of 
cow and goat-bells harmonize so pleasantly 
with time and place as to create no disturbing 
element. 

‘It’s that small creature with the yellow hair, 
the baby of the party, that makes the greatest 
noise, observed Mrs. Northcroft, after an 
interval of silence. She has been eagerly watch- 
ing the merry group beneath her, and this is the 
conclusion she arrives at. 

‘Look, Hugh; is she not a little darling ? I 
wish she would come up here. Her hair is just 
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the colour of Lina’s. I wonder if her eyes are 
brown, too ?’ 

‘I wish our Lina were as active as that pretty 
romp, says Hubert, sending the blue tobacco 
smoke upwards in delicate cloudlets, and lean- 
ing over to get a better view of the children 
below. 

‘What a contrast that nimble fairy presents 
to the rest of the vulgar brats,’ he says. ‘ This 
Canton is justly famed for the squat ugliness ot 
its female population, and that makes a golden- 
haired baby a welcome and delightful exception 
to an odious rule. I often pondered on Nature's 
want of generosity to the Swiss girls, when | 
was painting here as a student years ago, I 
little dreamt then that the time would come 
when I should have a lovely wife and daughter 
of my own. Heigho!’ Hubert's customary sigh 
ends his complacent oration, and his blue eyes 
rest on his comely wife with exceeding tender- 
ness. ‘I suppose we had better go in and see 
after our own baby now,’ he adds, puffing more 
smoke into the air, and evidently most reluctant 
to move, though he suggests the desirability of 
doing so. ‘What would I not give to see Lina 
as merry and active as that child below! Do 
you think she is really better for the change, 
wife? The sigh that follows this question in 
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due course is fraught with a certain anxiety this 
time, and something that might be a tear 
glitters in Hubert’s eyes. 

‘I hope so,’ says his wife, promptly and re- 
assuringly. ‘Lina’s health, I think, has im- 
proved every day, since we have settled in this 
glorious mountain air. I fancy she seems to 
benefit by every breath she draws uphere. Do 
not let us hurry home just yet, Hugh. You 
know how attentive and devoted nurse is, and 
J am anxious about you, my dear. I want you 
to glean fresh inspiration from this magnificent 
sunset. Take a good long look atit. I confess 
to being a little disappointed that you have not 
even begun a sketch this afternoon; but now, 
if you wish it, I will pack up your “ traps,” and 
we will hope for as fineaday to-morrow. Then 
I think you ought to accomplish something.’ 

‘Che sara sara, says Hubert dubiously, and 
his wife busies herself in collecting the sketch- 
ing paraphernalia which litters the grass. 
‘Thanks, my dear,’ he remarks presently, quite 
content to leave all exertion to his wife; ‘I 
knew I should do no good this afternoon; I 
might just as well have left all my traps at home. 
Painting out of doors is very troublesome. 
You must be thoroughly at your ease and un- 
disturbed to do any good work at all.’ 
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Looking at Hubert, it seems impossible that 
he is ever otherwise than at his ease, and the 
excuse for idleness appears untenable. While 
Mrs. Northcroft is engaged with her packing, 
her husband’s attention wanders from the wide 
landscape back to the children below, who have 
formed a ring and are dancing around the fair- 
haired child standing in the centre. The game 
evidently entitles her to some show of adula- 
tion ; for her companions bow the knee like 

courtiers, while she stands in calm superiority, 

until the pantomine of the others leads to a 
little merry burst of song from her. Her sweet 
child-voice rises pure and clear in the still air, 
and to Hubert the piping treble of the Swiss 
melody sounds delicious. 

‘When you have done packing, Letty, I wish 
you would go and catch that musical fairy and 
bring her up here. I should like to know what 
that song is about, and I should like to see if 
she is as picturesque as she appears at this 
distance. Perhaps I might paint her. I think 
she would make a pretty picture if I took time 
and trouble about it, and I have nothing par- 
ticular to do here. What a ruddy contrast to 
our pale maiden at home, eh, wife ?’ 

This time again Hubert’s sigh is regretful ; 
for his only child, as has been hinted, is very 
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delicate and causes her parents constant anxiety. 
Mrs. Northcroft, conscious of the gloom settling 
on her husband, hastens to divert his attention 
by obeying his behest. She is lithe of limb, 
strong and active, and runs nimbly down the 
slope to where the childish party is assembled, 
and after a short confabulation with the eldest 
of them, she returns, leading the ‘ fairy’ by the 
hand. Hubert has watched all her proceedings 
with a lazy, patient air of interest; as she leads 
the little girl towards him, he raises himself, 
and leisurely taking his pipe in one hand, he 
stretches the other towards the small child, 
whom he welcomes with a beaming smile, and 
addresses in perfect German. He has spent so 
many years of his life abroad, that he has 
mastered many continental languages. 

‘What fine games you have been playing all 
this long sunny afternoon!’ he says pleasantly. 
‘Do you think you can give me a kiss now, to 
thank me for not scolding you when you made 
such a terrible noise down there? You dis- 
turbed me so much that I could not work at all. 
Are you not sorry ?” 

The child laughs saucily. ‘ You must play too,’ 
she lisps. ‘All work makes Feter discontent !’ 

Hubert is intensely amused by this gravely 
delivered speech. 
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‘ This is Miss Precocious,’ he says to his wife 
in English. 

‘Speak ee-ze Engliss,’ announces the ‘ fairy.’ 
She has a sweet, merry face, and looks very 
kissable. She stretches up her small hands 
now, and begins to play with the great bunch of 
seals and trinkets attached to Hubert’s watch- 
chain. He regards her attentively the while, 
and says to his wife, ‘She is a juvenile Hebe. 
What limbs she has, and what a bonnie face! 
Pity soap seems an unknown quantity in her 
toilette arrangements. I should like to see her 
properly groomed ; her hair is as silky as Lina’s 
and quite as bright, but what a tangle!’ 

‘I am sure she has no mother to look after 
her, poor mite,’ says Mrs. Northcroft, with 
ready compassion. ‘I shall go into the village 
and inquire about her belongings. How old 
art thou, Zzebe Kleine ?” 

‘I am three years old to-day; that is why I 
was made into a birthday queen,’ says AJezne, 
with an air of conscious importance. 

‘Just Lina’s age,’ remarks Hubert, pondering. 
‘And where dost thou live ?’ he asks presently. 

‘Why, down there!’ she says promptly, and 
points to an isolated chalet beyond the village 
beneath them. 

‘Is that your parents’ house ?? asks Hubert, 
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‘Father’s house,’ says the child; ‘dear 
mammy's gone away to heaven.’ The little lip 
quivers, and sudden tears cloud the bright eyes. 


‘The tear down childhood’s cheek that flows 
Is like the dew-drop on the rose ; 
When next the summer breeze comes by 
And shakes the bush, the flower is dry.’ 


‘You were right, as usual, wife,’ says Hubert, 
and stoops again to kiss the pretty blonde 
head. : 

‘And what is your name, K/emme ?’ 

‘Lisbeth Freundlein,’ says she, nothing loth 
to answer questions while she is permitted to 
play with those marvellous trinkets on the 
watch-chain. 

‘Lisbeth Freundlein—Freundlein—Freund- 
lein! repeats Hubert, making the harmonious 
syllables into a phrase of song. 

‘It is a quaint, euphonious name,’ he says to 
his wite, and she replies, ‘It suits the dainty 
maid exactly.’ 

Hubert has lifted the child on his arm now, 
and her head nestles against his shoulder with 
the ease of perfect confidence. 

‘Adieu, “ebe ’Lisbeth, liebe, liebe Kleine, 
‘Lisbeth Freundlein,’ he whispers. ‘It is time 
to go home now. Will you run down to your 
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friends, birthday queen?’ As he speaks he 
glances at her playfellows on the lower slope. 

But what is happening there ? 

A sudden stampede has occurred. The 
children are rushing away in all directions, 
scurrying down the further slopes as fast as 
their feet will carry them. Away, away towards 
the road which traverses the valley and leads 
to the Grimsel Pass. Along this path a man is 
running at full speed. He shouts vociferously ; 
he waves his arms, and seems carried on by a 
very whirlwind of excitement. 

‘’Lisbeth must run too,’ cries the child ‘de- 
cisively, and slipping out of Hubert’s arm she 
in her turn scuds away down one slope after 
another. 

‘What can have happened to cause all this 
commotion ?? says Mrs. Northcroft anxiously, 
and both she and her husband watch the pro- 
ceedings of that eager, excited messenger, who 
is gesticulating fiercely as he tells his tidings to 
the interested villagers in the street below. 

The men, when they have heard him, dis- 
appear within their houses, only to return a few 
minutes later, laden with poles, ropes, and 
ladders. | 

Thus armed, eight or ten of them return with 
the herald of danger, and in a body they hurry 
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away towards the Grimsel Pass. The women 
and children follow at greater or less speed, 

Hubert has taken the burden of traps from 
his wife’s willing hand. ‘ Let us goand inquire 
what has happened,’ he says; but it is the lady 
who sets forth at a brisk pace, while he follows 
leisurely. 

‘I do hope it is nothing very dreadful,’ she 
says, looking grave. ‘You follow, Hugh, dear. 
I must hasten to see if I can be of any use.’ 

‘Some of those fool-hardy climbers come to 
grief again, no doubt,’ says Hubert, sighing in 
commiseration. ‘What a deplorable mania 
people have for getting a-top of every mountain 
they see. And it all looks so much better and 
is so much more satisfactory from a reasonable 
distance. I should like to put a chain round 
their legs when they talk of ....’ 

Hubert, who had been soliloquizing in his 
usual meditative fashion, now perceives that his 
wife is already quite out of earshot, and actually 
prepares himself to catch her up by quickening 
his easy stride. 

They reach the long, narrow street, the one 
street of the village, just as the last rays of the 
setting sun fade from the surrounding snow- 
peaks, leaving them pale and ghastly, like the 
dead embers of the great crimson fire which but 
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a moment ago had expired on theircrests. The 
gray shades of evening are creeping upwards 
from the valley, and approach the sides of the 
mighty mountains tenderly. 

But the peace which usually settles down 
upon the homes of the frugal Switzers at this 
hour is wanting to-night. The villagers are 
met in the street, the women’s voices sound 
shrill and eager, wild exclamations and sharp 
replies rise above the murmur of the expectant 
crowd, and at the entrance to the courtyard of 
their hotel the Northcrofts find that the hubbub 
is greatest, and opine that here at last the nature 
of the catastrophe will be revealed to them. 


CHAPTER II. 
A LETTER FROM ENGLAND, 


In crossing the Grimsel, one of a party of 
adventurous climbers had fallen over a preci- 
pice. That is all the news the Northcrofts 
manage to obtain on their return to the hotel. 
The guide, who had been sent down to the 
village for assistance, had not stayed to give any 
details. He realized the urgency of what was 
required of him too thoroughly to lose any time 
in explanations, and he may have been animated 
by the conviction that the practical aid he carried 
to those in distress would avert fatal conse- 
quences after all. Hours must elapse before 
the relief party could return to Meyringen and 
bring more detailed accounts of the calamity 
which had befallen one of the travellers. Mrs. 
Northcroft, having brought little Lina to father 
for a good-night kiss and blessing, expressed an 
earnest desire to sit up in the nursery all night, 
so that she might be dressed and ready to help 
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whenever the sufferer should be carried home ; 
but Hubert vehemently opposed this ‘folly,’ 
and, by dint of quiet coaxing, persuaded his 
energetic wife to go to bed and leave philan- 
thropy to others on this occasion. Hubert slept 
soundly all night ; but his wife listened anxiously 
for the footsteps that never came. Towards 
morning she fell into an uneasy slumber, and 
dreamed she was back in her cosy artistic home 
in Munich again, and that she rushed to the 
rescue only just in time to catch little Lina in 
her arms, who was falling out of the nursery 
window. 

Mr. and Mrs. Northcroft had journeyed to 
Switzerland by easy stages and with a double 
purpose. The old doctor recommended moun- 
tain air for delicate Lina, and Alpine scenery 
was the one thing needful (so he said) to make 
Hubert attack his work with renewed vigour 
again. During the previous spring and summer 
he had painted some admirable landscapes in 
Tyrol; but the autumn and winter were spent . 
in making plans, and his wife ardently desired 
to see these visions assume a more tangible 
shape at last. The happy trio had but lately” 
arrived at Meyringen, and so early in the season 
there were but few tourists abroad. Thirty 
years ago their number, at the most crowded 
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part of the year, was far less than in these days 
of mountain railroads and easy locomotion, and 
it was quite possible to enjoy peace and quiet, 
even at the principal hotel of this, one of the 
chief starting-points for Alpine climbers. 

No further news of the accident reached Mrs. 
Northcroft in her room, and when she went 
downstairs she was glad to find that she and her 
husband were the sole occupants of the large 
salle & manger, for Karl, the active £edlner, 
would be able to devote himself to them, and 
could surely tell them all the news, of which he 
was the chief purveyor. 

‘A letter, wife! cries Hubert, in evident 
astonishment, as he takes up an envelope that 
lies beside his breakfast plate. ‘A letter from 
home—my old home, I mean, and forwarded 
from Munich by Schmidt.’ 

‘A letter from your brother Stephen ?’ asks 
Mrs. Northcroft, surprised in her turn, but not. 
pleasantly, and as she speaks there is a slight 
compression of her full, sensitive lips. ‘What 
can he want from you, Hugh, after these years 
of silence 2 

‘You were going to say zegdect, wife,’ remarks 
Hubert, with his easy smile and deliberate tone 
of conviction. ‘Well, if he has neglected me, 
vould the amende honorable. Behold! one, two, 
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three sheets, six pages, and all clearly written. 
Dear wife, take pity on me. I hate reading 
letters, as you know. I wonder what could 
have induced Stephen to take so much trouble. 
Do you think it was done to give me trouble in 
my turn ?’ 

‘Hardly,’ says Mrs. Northcroft, smiling 
pleasantly at her husband’s appeal, and the 
melancholy look which accompanies it. ‘ Take 
your coffee, Hugh, and I will read you the 
wonderful epistle while mine cools. 


‘Pineridge Priory, Torshire, June 12. 


‘Dear Husert,— 

‘Yesterday I read in the TZorshzve 
Chronicle, with strangely mixed feelings, an 
account purporting to be extracted from the 
Cologne Gazette, which gives an elaborate de- 
scription of a landscape painted by you and now 
said to be publicly exhibited in Munich. | 
repeat, I read this account with mixed feelings, 
but I must at once admit that I was not agree- 
ably impressed. For though the critic quoted 
spoke in such laudatory terms of your work that 
I could not fail to be somewhat gratified, I 
certainly should have desired that ovr name 
might never be publicly associated with any 
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such labours as yours; indeed, it caused me a 
pang to think that the editor of our leading 
county paper should have the power to draw 
the eyes of the world to this derogatory fact— 
here, on my very threshold. I still maintain, 
as I have ever done, that one descended from 
so proud a line of ancestors as ours is degraded 
by pursuing the trade ofa painter. Diplomacy, 
the Army, or the Church, can alone afford such 
opportunities for distinction as befit a younger 
son of the Northcrofts. However successful 
you may eventually be in the calling you have 
chosen to adopt, I shall never cease to regret 
that your tastes should have led you to so 
lowly, I may even say so unworthy a pursuit.’ 


Mrs. Northcroft pauses, and that odd com- 
pression of her lips is more evident than before. 
‘Am I to read any more of these insults, 
Hugh ? she asks, her fine eyes flashing and an 
angry frown contracting her brow. 

‘If you please, my dear,’ says Hubert, with a 
weary sigh and an amused smile. ‘There must 
be some motive for so much brotherly display 
of interest. Let me hear the rest of the good | 
wishes and back-handed compliments.’ 

With an impatient gesture, Mrs. Northcroft 


continues— 
2 
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‘As you certainly have made some mark, 
however, I thought I should be wanting in that 
courtesy which I esteem my first duty to friend 
and foe, if I failed to acknowledge what you no 
doubt consider a triumph. I cannot honestly 
say that I congratulate you; but 1 wish you to 
know that I am aware of your szccess, such as it 
is. I address my letter to Munich; but as I 
have not heard from you since you wrote to tell 
me of your marriage, and the subsequent birth 
of your daughter, it is doubtful whether this 
epistle will ever reach you. I hope it may do 
so, however; for I shall be glad to hear that 
you and yours are well, and I also wish to 
assure you that if you at any time feel inclined 
to return to England, a welcome and a suite of 
rooms are ready for you in the old home. 
That at least is unaltered. It looks much as it 
did in the life-time of our honoured parents. | 
always objected to change, as you know, but in 
these levelling days it requires a strong will 
and a resolute hand to ward off the baneful 
spirit of innovation. 

‘You will be sorry to hear that I can give 
you no better account of my son’s sight. In- 
deed, the first prediction of the oculists consulted 
in his infancy is realized ; he is absolutely blind 
now. This is a source of infinite trouble to me, 
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for he is a handsome, intelligent boy, and in 
course of time might have become a creditable 
heir to the high position his name entitles him 
to take. But alas! what chance is there for 
him? He has to be educated through his 
sense of hearing, and his fingers are his eyes. 
Instead of being taught to use the cricket-bat, 
or ride to hounds, he will grow up as helpless 
and useless as a baby, and even a daughter 
might eventually be better able to manage these 
great estates, and to uphold our noble name in 
the county, than my unfortunate son will ever 
be. He does not appear to suffer any pain, or 
to be personally distressed by his affliction. 
This seems the more extraordinary to me, as I 
find his helplessness and inactivity a continual 
source of grief and vexation. Let me hear 
from you soon, and believe me, 
‘Your affectionate brother, 
‘STEPHEN NORTHCROFT.’ 


‘A very affectionate brother, eh, wife ? says 
Hubert, setting down his empty coffee-cup, and 
sighing as he smiles; ‘and he actually wrote 
all that because the sight of my name in a 
newspaper reminded him of my existence; well, 
well ! 

‘I think it is bad—very bad,’ says Mrs. 

2—2 
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Northcroft’ sharply. ‘He has surely lived 
long enough to know better. Why does he 
| not enlarge his cramped provincial ideas ? Why 
' does he not learn that painting is a noble and 
| elevating pursuit? Why does he . .?... 
Why does he not love and pity that poor dear 
blind boy of his ?” 

Hubert interrupts her with more eagerness 
of speech and mind than he is wont to show. 

‘Why? Because Stephen Northcroft is as 
little able to understand and sympathize with 
his son and his affliction as with his brother 
the artist, and with an artist's aspirations. 
Diplomacy? <A fine diplomatist I should 
have made, indeed. You know, Letty, what a 
capital hand I am at managing my own affairs, 
Eh ? 

‘Yes; I know,’ she answers, laying a caress- 
ing hand on his. ‘ You have not even learnt 
to check your own bills yet, and if I did not 
look after you, you would always pay anything 
that anybody asked you.’ 

‘So long as I had the money, I certainly 
should,’ says Hubert. ‘It would save a lot of 
trouble in the end and avoid all sorts of dis- 
cussion.’ 

‘The alternative your generous brother sug- 
gests is hardly a suitable one either,’ says the 
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loving wife, looking proudly at her husband. 
‘Your figure would never have appeared to 
such advantage in a shell jacket as it does in 
your painting coat.’ 

‘I cannot fancy myself in a cut-throat collar, 
either,’ says Hubert, putting his hand under his 
beard and grasping the bare muscular throat 
which rises above the artistic turn-down strip of 
linen. 

‘I fear this aristocratic, high and mighty Sir 
Stephen will have to make the best of his noble 
name being dabbled in paint, after all,’ says Mrs. 
Northcroft, and with some bitterness she adds: 
‘Your brother writes as if you were a house- 
painter, instead of ranking you among the first 
of living landscape-painters.’ 

‘Ah! there’s no knowing what J may do 
with a fond, encouraging wife to pat me on the 
back,’ says Hubert, chuckling; ‘but there is 
little doubt that Stephen does consider a picture 
painter and a putty and glazier chap as very 
nearly akin. Well, wife, if we ever do make 
up our minds to go to England, we will stay at 
the Priory, and convert this inartistic heathen 
-—but that won't be for some time yet.’ 

At this moment, Karl, the dapper little Aed/- 
ney, makes his appearance to clear away the 
breakfast things. The Herrschaften were too 
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much engaged with their correspondence to 
heed him when he brought the coffee ; but now 
he has a chance of imparting the news he has 
just heard in the courtyard. 

‘The Herrschaften will be grieved to hear, 
he says, speaking in his own tongue, ‘ that the 
bad news brought last night was only too true. 
A life was lost on the pass, but not the life of 
one of the strangers; it was a guide who was 
killed.’ And then, with exceeding volubility 
and lively pantomime, Karl relates the tragedy 
as he has just heard it. 

‘It was in saving the life of a reckless—alas! 
a too fool-hardy Englishman that the brave 
guide was killed. The gentleman had set his 
heart on plucking a spray of ede/weztss, which 
only grows at a certain altitude, and perceiving 
the flower in question, he determined to defy 
the cautions of his guide, and risk crossing a 
certain ledge which he was told was dangerous. 
When he had reached the spot where the flower 
grew, he saw a finer specimen beneath him, 
and he bent over to seize that also; but the 
place was a horrible one—quite a precipice they 
tell me. I do not know; I never visit these 
traps for human lives myself. Of course this 
obstinate Englander lost his head, and he 
became too terrified to move. His guide, 
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seeing his distress, made haste to go to his 
rescue; but the ledge of rock is narrow, and 
there is not room for two upon it. Then the 
guide, who was a brave noble spirit—ah! | 
knew him well—he was full of a great courage 
—balances himselt on a sharp point of over- 
hanging rock—a piece like a knife, they say— 
ugh ! and he leans over, holds a helping hand 
to the traveller, and so saves him; but as he 
himself turns, his foot slips. Ah!.. .’ 

Here Karl pauses for a moment, noting the 
effect he produces with critical, appreciative 
eyes. 

‘And he falls ?? cries Mrs. Northcroft, whose 
face has become very pale. 

‘That would not have mattered, not at all, 
Madame,’ says Karl, enjoying her emotion ; 
‘for, of course, the poor fellow is tied by a rope 
around his waist. But, ah! the rope is rotten, 
and the jerk he gives it when he almost loses 
his balance breaks it in two, and he falls, falls 
thousands of feet—down, down, only to be 
picked up crushed—bleeding—dead.’ 

‘Mamma, mamma, why are you so frightened ?” 
lisps a small voice at Mrs. Northcroft’s elbow, 
and loving arms are lifted to the mother’s neck. 
It is little Lina who has crept into the sadle-a- 
manger unperceived, and who knows too little 
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German to follow the Jafozs in which Karl 
relates his tragic history. 

‘The guide, he leaves a poor little girl—a 
pretty child with hair like your little Fraulein’s 
there,’ says Karl sorrowfully. ‘And now that 
poor orphan is all alone in the world.’ 

‘What was his name, poor fellow—poor 
fellow ? asked Hubert compassionately. 

‘Oscar Freundlein, answers Karl. ‘A friend 
of mine, and a noble man in his life—good, 
brave, and true; indeed, he deserved a better 
fate. And now that little orphan is without 
kith or kin, and almost friendless in the world.’ 

‘Not friendless, surely, while we can help,’ 
says Hubert to his wife in English. And as 
though realizing the loneliness of the orphan 
child, he takes his own little daughter in his 
arms and briefly tells her the story; then he 
kisses her tenderly, and adds, ‘We will be the 
lonely maiden’s friends, won't we, Lina, dar- 
ling ? 

And Lina, with her gentle smile and her old- 
fashioned grave manner, answers : 

‘We will do whatever you think best, dear 


father,’ 


CHAPTER III. 
AFTER SEVEN YEARS. 


THE fame of the great picture painted by 
Hubert Northcroft, a faint echo of which had 
reached England and the ears of his brother 
Stephen, was but the first of a series of 
triumphs. Cheered and encouraged by the 
reception of more ambitious efforts on his part, 
Hubert continued to paint and exhibit with 
repeated and increasing success. Some record 
of his achievements always found its way into 
the Zorshive Chronicle now, and thus came 
under the notice of the owner of Pineridge, and 
was remembered, if not remarked upon, by that 
austere personage. Having broken the ice of 
estrangement by recognising his brother's exist-. 
ence in the letter received at Meyringen, Sir 
Stephen felt that he had amply fulfilled the 
requirements of that courtesy which he made a 
point of practising towards ‘friend and foe.’ 
Hubert responded to this considerate advance 
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on the part of the county magnate by a short 
letter, in which he stated that his time was 
fully occupied by the pursuit of that profession 
which was now a joy as well as a necessity to 
him. For the present, he said, he could neither 
spare the time nor the money required for a 
journey to England. In the course of a few 
years, however, he hoped to revisit his old 
home, and would then thankfully avail himself 
of his brother’s proffered hospitality. To write 
a letter required a far greater effort than 
Hubert at any time felt himself equal to; but 
that useful help-mate of his was as ready with 
her pen as with any other assistance required 
by her indolent and exacting lord in all practical 
matters. He was always at work now; he 
painted all day and every day. What more 
natural than that she should undertake all other 
duties for him ? 

Sir Stephen was inclined to resent the fact 
that Hubert dictated his letters instead of 
writing them ; but then the elder brother always 
cavilled at the shortcomings of the younger. 
He read the frequent accounts of Hubert’s 
artistic successes in the same deprecating spirit 
in which he received the first mention of his 
brother’s name in print. The fact that a North- 
croft had turned painter was in itself derogatory ; 
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but the younger Northcroft’s distinction in his 
profession made the thought of it less dis- 
tasteful afteratime. In some measure Hubert’s 
success now began to atone for the years of 
idleness, the careless Bohemian existence he 
had led during his protracted stay on the Con- 
tinent. To the grave owner of Pineridge, the 
time his brother spent abroad appeared reck- 
lessly dissipated, and he never anticipated any 
but bad results from it. It was that laudatory 
paragraph in the Zorshire Chronicle which first 
opened his prejudiced eyes to the fact that some 
sort of distinction might be obtained even by a 
painter. The subsequent accounts of Hubert’s 
reception at the court of Bavaria, and of visits 
paid to his studio by Serene Highnesses, titled 
Excellencies, and other exalted personages, 
served to reconcile Sir Stephen still more to the 
profession his brother had adopted. But even 
in these pleasing details the proud senior found 
a source of shame and annoyance; for they 
were followed by statements of the important 
commissions undertaken by the artist, and the 
high prices he now obtained for his work. 

To Sir Stephen the fact that his brother 
actually worked for money, was paid for the 
labour of his brain and hands, was intolerable. 
It appeared a positive degradation, and paint- 
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ing seemed even ie dignified than trading. 
In the latter case a merchant simply handled 
money ; in the former, he actually worked for 
it like any mechanic. 

Time, the universal healer, and Hubert’s 
continued prosperity, served, in due course, to 
overcome the first violence of Sir Stephen’s 
displeasure, and finally he came to allude to ‘my 
brother the artist,’ or ‘my brother's successful 
picture, with something approaching satisfac- 
tion. 

It was twenty years now since young i ubert, 
in a fit of desperate rebellion against his exact- 
ing father and prim dictatorial elder brother, had 
fled from his home and his country, and sought 
refuge from the tyranny which bound him hand 
and foot in the delightful freedom of the dazsser- 
aller existence led by art students on the Con 
tinent. The news of his father’s death, and his 
brother’s inheritance of the title and property, 
did not tempt Hubert to return to England ; 
but the small patrimony he now inherited as 
younger son enabled him to live in comparative 
comfort, and to pursue with ease the profession 
to which his taste and inclination led him. The 
monetary arrangements were conducted by Sir 
Stephen’s solicitor and bankers in London, and 
their agents in Paris, and there was little or no 
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communication between the brothers for years. 
It was the announcement in the Zzmes of Sir 
Stephen’s marriage with the daughter of a 
neighbouring landowner and J.P. of Torshire 
that brought a letter of congratulation from 
Hubert, and soon after this epistle had been 
answered, the artist again broke the silence 
which was lengthening into estrangement, by 
the announcement of his own marriage to 
Letitia Bryant, the daughter of a retired English 
officer, who lived in Munich on half pay. This 
communication was followed a year after by 
another letter in which Hubert, proud and 
exulting, informed the head of the family that a 
daughter had been born to the house of North- 
croft. As Sir Stephen answered but coldly to 
these ebullitions of feeling, a fresh silence en- 
sued, and all the brothers knew of one another's 
doings were the important facts that both were 
married and each had a child. Joy in the 
advent of an heir at Pineridge, however, had 
been damped at once by the sad revelation that 
baby Philip, whose birth had cost his mother 
her life, was likely to lose his eyesight before 
he could know what eyesight was. 

The next news that the wanderer Hubert 
received from England was in the letter which 
we have read, and which followed him on his 
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Swiss tour, and contained those left-handed 
congratulations which provoked the ire of high- 
spirited Letitia. Formal as it was, that epistle 
had certainly lessened the breach between the 
brothers; and during the six years following 
its receipt, letters occasionally passed between 
them. 

Those six years had been spent by Hubert 
in ceaseless and arduous work ; for though he 
lost much time in theorising, and more still in 
grumbling amiably, he managed to work as well. 
The holiday he spent in Switzerland seemed to 
have given him fresh impetus, and the cheering 
companionship of his high-minded, energetic 
wife encouraged him to persevere now, where he 
would at one time have yielded to his natural 
indolence. He was thoroughly acclimatized in 
Munich by this time, and it was from this quaint 
home of Teutonic art that the Englishman sent 
forth those pictures to the exhibitions in Paris, 
Vienna, and other continental centres, which, 
in time, secured for him a European reputa- 
tion. 

Itis a bright, clear January morning, between 
six and seven years since we first saw our 
friends on the slopes at Meyringen. It is frosty, 
keen, and inspiriting out of doors, but snug and 
comfortable within the capacious light studio, 
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heated as it is by the china-tiled stove in the 
far corner. Close by the fire, Mrs. Northcroft 
is sitting, busy with her knitting as usual. 
(How many pairs of socks has she made since 
first we beheld her thus occupied among the 
Swiss mountains ?) Hubert, palette and mahl- 
stick in one hand, brush in the other, stands be- 
fore the large, half-covered canvas to which he 
devotes every hour of the now precious day- 
light. 

‘This clump of firs in the foreground, and 
the path that leads away towards the stream, 
always remind me of Torshire,’ he says, as he 
examines his work. ‘When I was a small boy, 
I used to go fishing in a brook something like 
that, which is within a mile of the Priory.’ 

‘I wonder if I shall ever see your old home, 
Hugh,’ says his wife, smiling up at him; ‘I 
know you would like me to visit all your old 
haunts with you.’ 

‘Indeed I should, wife,’ said he, straightening 
himself and adjusting his palette; ‘and there 
are times when the thought of my brother all 
alone in that great house, with his poor blind 
boy, makes me quite melancholy. It does seem 
sad that Stephen and I, brothers as we are, and 
the only two representatives left out of a once 
large and united family, should be permanently 
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estranged. He living in England in solitary 
grandeur, I leading a busy, happy life in the 
home made so cheerful for me by you, wife, and 
our Fairy. I really think it is quite time now 
that we should take some active steps towards 
a reconciliation, and since Stephen has offered 
us hospitality in the old home, let us accept it. 
I think I can manage to get away this year, 
and as soon as I receive the money from Graf 
von Stein for this commission, I should like to 
try my hand at English landscape for a change. 
Let us settle to leave Munich in May, wife. 
Lina will enjoy the journey, too, and her blithe 
companionship is sure to be a pleasure and 
comfort to that unfortunate blind lad. It 
positively makes my heart ache to think of him.’ 
This speech is followed by a profound sigh, of 
course, and Hubert’s blue eyes turn towards his 
wife in wistful appeal. There is more white 
hair on his head and in his beard, and a slight 
increase of embonpoint and wrinkles, but there 
is also the same wéglzgé style of attire, and quite 
as bright and kind an expression on the pleasant 
face as ever. 

‘T fear you and your brother are not at all 
likely to agree after all these years,’ says Mrs. 
Northcroft anxiously. ‘Your views on all 
subjects seem so dissimilar now.’ 
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‘They always were, my dear, says Hubert, 
‘And upon my word, it is only natural,’ he 
adds with a laugh, ‘that Stephen should be 
horrified with my mode of life. The sole aim 
of his existence has always been to keep up the 
dignity of the Northcroft family, and my erratic 
existence and devotion to a profession have 
outraged his fine old provincial prejudices, of 
course. It was trying for him no doubt that I, 
his only brother, should prefer a continental life 
and the society of slovenly artists, with long 
beards and short pipes, to the stilted respecta- 
bility of the county folks with whom it is his 
‘pride and pleasure” to associate. Oh, Letty! 
what a stupid lot those provincial magnates 
seemed to me! Never a word to say except 
about horse-racing, fox-hunting—scez/, coverts, 
coveys, turnips, or partridges! Can human 
ingenuity devise a more terrific ordeal of bore- 
dom, eh ?’ 

‘And you are willing to expose yourself to 
such suffering again, Hugh, and all for your 
aristocratic brother’s sake?) Mrs. Northcroft 
looks up with a questioning smile, and her. 
husband goes near to where she is sitting, and 
possesses himself of her hands, to the serious 
detriment of her knitting. 

‘I long to show you the old home, the old 
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ancestral home of the Northcrofts, as Stephen 
so proudly calls it,’ he says, and looks tenderly 
into the quiet earnest face of the woman he 
honestly loves and respects ; ‘it certainly was a 
wise dispensation of Providence,’ he says medi- 
tatively, ‘that gave Stephen the priority in our 
distinguished family. He is the right man in 
the right place. The title and the estate both 
fit him admirably. Responsibility is the salt of 
his serious life. JI could never have kept the 
place up properly, or the tenants or the 
accounts in proper order; but I admire the 
man who can and who does do all these things, 
and I really believe that he is mollified about 
my Bohemian tendencies since people have 
begun to make such a fuss about my pictures. 
We shall get on better now than ever before, my 
dear anxious wife. And I should like you to write 
to Stephen this very day, and propose our visit to 
him. Letters are no trouble to you, are they ? 

‘If I do write, I had surely better explain 
the whole truth to him, Hugh,’ says Mrs. 
Northcroft, with a rapid glance towards her 
husband, which looks almost like entreaty. 

‘Tut, tut, my dear!’ says he promptly. 
‘What is the use of bothering? You don’t 
know the man, or you would never suggest any 
sort of explanation. Leave well alone!’ | 
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‘Ah! but will it be well? queries Mrs. 
Northcroft, and this time the sigh—and a very 
deep one—is hers. 

‘Here is our darling, our Fairy and Sun- 
shine! exclaims Hubert, evidently relieved as 
he hears the patter-patter of Lina’s little feet 
on the polished floor of the corridor without. 

‘And how went school, and the lessons, and 
the pastors, and masters, and mississes?’ he 
asks the little one, whose rosy cheeks glow 
with health and frost, and who jumps into his 
arms with all a child’s glad abandon at a real 
home-coming. 

‘My darling—my sweet little Lina,’ he says, 
kissing her fondly. ‘Tell me, would you like 
to go a long journey with mother and father— 
a journey to old England ? 

‘Oh! yes, yes, yes!’ cries the child, de- 
lighted. All children love change, and look 
forward to it with happiest anticipations. Of 
the trio in the studio at Munich, Mrs. North- 
croft is the only one who thinks of the journey 
to England with unspoken, but ever-increasing 
doubts and fears. 


CHAPTER IV. 
MISGIVINGS. 


ALTHOUGH Sir Stephen Northcroft received the 
announcement of his brother’s intended visit to 
the home of his fathers with more complacency 
than might have been expected some years 
previously, the subsequent telegram, which told 
of Hubert Northcroft’s safe arrival in Dover, 
produced considerable trepidation in the well- 
balanced mind of the baronet. A meeting 
between brothers so long separated, and whose 
parting had been by no means amicable, could 
not fail to agitate a person with so profound a 
regard for conventionalities. Sir Stephen, after 
much hesitation and with many misgivings, had 
resolved to acknowledge his brother’s success 
in that derogatory profession of his; but the 
general invitation to the Priory, with which he 
had wound up more than one of his ‘ courteous’ 
letters of late, had been but an expression of 
polite consideration, and he was greatly sur- 
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prised and not a little perplexed, when, after a 
lapse of years, he found that invitation cordially 
accepted, and heard to his dismay that the 
Hubert family would probably appear at Tor- 
chester station on a certain day in the approach- 
ing June. Had Sir Stephen ever seriously 
contemplated the actual arrival of these un- 
welcome relations, he would certainly have been 
more guarded in his expressions of hospitable 
intent. Now, as the telegram told, however, 
they had set foot on English soil, and no 
alternative was left to the baronet but to meet 
his self-exiled brother as pleasantly as possible. 
The prospect was in no sense an agreeable one. 
Indeed, Sir Stephen mentally shuddered as it 
so closely confronted him. He had exposed 
himself to receive and to entertain these 
Strangers for an indefinite period, perhaps, who 
certainly could have nothing in common with 
him personally ; nor with any of the county 
people who were his usual associates. The 
habits, manners, and customs of these guasz 
savages would be utterly distasteful to him, of 
course. They would offend against his rigid 
notions of decorum every hour. Hubert had 
always been utterly regardless of appearances 
in the old days, and the unsettled manner of 
life he had led was not likely to have improved 
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him in any way. He never could be brought 
to pay that deference to the small proprieties of 
daily life which to Sir Stephen had become as 
precious as religious observances. If he were 
a harum-scarum fellow when he lived with 
gentlemen in a refined home, what would he be 
now, after associating for years with those rebels 
against the social code yclept artists ? 

Sir Stephen was absolutely horror-struck as 
he contemplated the proximate invasion of his 
stately home by these ill-mannered savages. 
They would probably expect to dine at midday, 
and would regard the choice evening repast by 
which the master of Pineridge set great store 
as—supper, 

Atrocious! And they would have disgusting 
German notions anent the preparation of those 
dishes for which the baronet’s cuzszze was justly 
famed throughout the county. They would 
add sugar to their cutlets, perhaps, and vinegar 
to bread sauce. The dinner-hour, which was 
wont to be a very welcome one in the baronet’s 
monotonous life, was now likely to turn into a 
social martyrdom ; and the presence of a lady 
at his table, which ordinarily afforded pleasure to 
the courtly Sir Stephen, was now anticipated with 
misgivings akin to dread. For what manner of 
person was Mrs. Hubert likely to be ? 
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An Englishwoman by birth, yes; and the 
daughter of an officer; but then she had pro- 
bably spent the greater part of her life in 
Germany, and the fact of her accepting so 
uncouth a husband as Hubert spoke little in 
favour of her refinement, according to Sir 
Stephen’s views. At best she would turn out 
an unpresentable aus frau, having foreign 
predilections for sawer-kraut and black bread, 
and addicted to the frequent exercise of 
domestic and even menial occupations. These 
were favourite pursuits among the female 
Teutons, and they actually prided themselves 
on frivalling their cooks. Jftrabcle dictu / 
Would Mrs, Hubert think it a part of her duty 
to go down into the kitchen to interfere with 
the maids, and, perhaps, even to dictate to the 
formidable Mrs. Ruskett herself ? 

Mrs. Ruskett was housekeeper at Pineridge, 
and, having managed matters entirely to her 
own satisfaction for many years past, was little 
likely to brook any interference with her pre- 
rogatives now. She, at all events, would be 
quite able to hold her own, thought Sir Stephen, 
with a deprecating shrug of his shoulders. The 
question was whether he should succeed as well 
vzs-a-vis with this strange sister-in-law of his. 

And how about the ladies in the neighbour- 
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hood—the wives and daughters of his friends ? 
They would be sure to call upon this Mrs. 
Hubert. Women are always so meddlesome 
and inquisitive—what sort of impression would 
the strangers make upon them? A faint per- 
spiration broke out on the high white forehead 
of the aristocratic master of Pineridge as he 
conjured up these terrors in his well-regulated 
mind, and then he bethought himself of Hubert’s 
daughter Lina, an unkempt little brat, no doubt, 
as German in her manners as her name sounded. 
How old was she now? About four years 
younger than Philip, and he was just fourteen. 
They would be playfellows, these cousins! 

At the remembrance of this relationship, Sir 
Stephen came to a sort of halt in his dreary 
reflections. It was quite distressing to think 
that this little foreigner, child of an unknown 
mother, could claim blood relationship with the 
sole heir of the Northcrofts. Perhaps this girl 
might turn out a very doubtful associate for the 
lad. But then, alas! nothing mattered’ much 
where helpless, useless Philip was concerned. 
His keen dislike to society, and inability to join 
in its ordinary pursuits, always kept him entirely 
in the background. 

Such was the tenor of Sir Stephen’s per- 
plexing thoughts as he realized the now 
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approaching consequences of his ill-considered 
offers of hospitality. His brother’s telegram 
had been handed to him in his dressing-room, 
and he had to make quite an effort to conceal 
the agitation with which the sudden announce- 
ment had filled him. It had taken away all 
appetite for his breakfast; and, as he entered 
the oak-panelled morning-room in which it was 
laid, he was still too preoccupied by the con- 
tents of the pink paper he carried in his hand 
to heed or reply to the gentle ‘Good-morning, 
father, which came from the occupant of a 
chair at the further end of the table. 

There was a slight acceleration in Sir 
Stephen’s long, slow steps, and perhaps there 
was a degree less steadiness in the measured 
footfall ; for, after a moment’s attentive pause, 
Philip, who had been listening anxiously, 
asked : 

‘Are you not well, father, or are you 
troubled ?” 

This gentle inquiry immediately recalled the 
baronet to himself, and with a peremptory 
movement, which seemed to indicate displeasure, 
he answered, ‘Don’t talk nonsense, Philip. I 
wish you would not give way to such ridiculous 
fancies. Of course I am quite well, and there 
is nothing whatever the matter.’ 
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Philip was silenced, but not convinced; and 
the stress his father laid upon his last words 
confirmed the sensitive lad’s previous im- 
pression. 

Sir Stephen then rang the bell for prayers ; 
and while the servants, led by imposing Mrs. 
Ruskett the housekeeper, assemble in due form, 
a few words about the head of this well- 
organized household and his son may not be 
out of place. 

Sir Stephen’s marriage, like most of the 
actions of his decorous life, was an affair of 
keen reflection and ample consideration. His 
bride-elect was an only child, heiress to an old 
and wealthy landowner, and herself by no 
means in the first flush of youth. Aware that 
the head of the house of Northcroft had married 
her chiefly with a view to perpetuating the 
time-honoured noble name, Lady Northcroft 
soon began to fret at the non-fulfilment of her 
grave husband’s hopes, and he did not. scruple 
to reproach her for the chagrin this disappoint- 
ment caused him. Proportionately great was 
the joy manifested at Pineridge when, after 
some years of weary waiting and ceaseless dis- 
appointment, Lady Northcroft discovered that 
there was at last a chance of her presenting Sir 
Stephen with an heir; and greater still was the 
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rejoicing with which a son was welcomed in the 
‘ancestral halls of his fathers’—(this was Sir 
Stephen’s favourite formula). But, alas! his 
arrogant satisfaction was but of short duration ; 
for Nature resented the cares of maternity 
which came so late in life-upon Lady North- 
croft, who only survived the birth of her boy a 
few weeks, and was fortunately saved from 
hearing the terrible doubt whispered by the 
nurse and doctors as to her little one’s eyesight. 
The best skill that London could afford was 
sought to bring the light of science and experi- 
ence to bear upon those sightless orbs. Many 
experiments were made, many hard names were 
pronounced in diagnosing the disorder, but the 
result was ever the same. The child's sight 
was failing him already, and in the course of 
time blindness became inevitable. 

This verdict plunged the unhappy widower 
into the depths of despondencyv, and, in addition to 
his ordinarily morose qualities, he now exhibited 
a futile but bitter resentment, the brunt of which 
fell upon the luckless boy who was its innocent 
cause. Fora time proud Sir Stephen refused 
to believe that he, the head of the house of 
Northcroft, could be subjected to so cruel a sub- 
version of all the laws which govern existence ; 
and when the fact was brought home to him by 
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the vacant staring of those wide-open sightless 
baby eyes, he still thought that money—omni- 
potent money—could surely exempt so wealthy 
aman as himself from the afflictions to which 
less distinguished mortals are liable; and he 
was fairly astounded (as well he might be) that 
in the nineteenth century the resources of science 
were powerless when brought face to face with 
this particular forrn of the grave affliction of 
blindness. 

Sir Stephen’s secret but growing resentment 
at the mysterious ordinations of Providence 
unfortunately merged into cold indifference 
towards his unlucky son. Hesoon taught him- 
self to regard the blind boy as a nonentity, and 
at times seemed scarcely aware of his existence. 
It was unnatural, and pitiable at the same time, 
to note the cruel indifference which Sir Stephen | 
showed to the child who so patiently endured a 
lasting loss which nothing could replace, and 
which would surely have entitled him to uni- 
versal compassion and the sympathy of all his 
fellow-creatures. But the child’s affliction 
hardened the father’s heart instead of softening 
it. He was too dignified, and far too courteous 
a person to manifest the resentment slumbering 
within him by any outward harshness of speech 
ormanner. The owner of Pineridge was always 
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too much on his guard to speak harshly, and 
would as soon have thought of getting into a 
third-class railway carriage as into a passion. 
He contented himself with evincing his disgust 
passively only, but often and often he wished 
that the boy lay buried beside his mother, and 
wished it with a concentrated passion that would 
have amazed himself had he realized its intensity. 
If Philip were dead his father would be free to 
wed again, and then a son after his own heart 
might be born to him. But neither words nor 
wishes kill, and Philip, having been tenderly 
nursed during his infancy by a healthy foster- 
mother, grew stronger year by year; and, while 
Philip was alive, he, and he only, could be the 
heir to the baronetcy. 
ve 36 a * + 

Sir Stephen stands prepared now to read 
prayers to the domestic circle, who have gathered 
around him in so quiet and orderly a fashion. 
The bright morning sunshine, which streams 
straight into the room, throws his tall, well set- 
up figure into strong relief against the back- 
ground of dark oak panelling. The lines of his 
face are as hard and firm as those of his form, 
and neither relenting nor yielding seems possible 
to either. His features resemble those of 
Hubert, but are cut clearer, and with more 
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decision, and he is like his plastic brother in no 
other respect. He wears no beard, for he 
belongs to the old school, which deems a 
moustache foppish, and condemns a beard as 
ithe sign of a ruffian. He cultivates the pre- 
cisely cut mutton-chop whisker, however, as 
emblematic of the English gentleman, and he 
has never discarded the high-collared coat and 
satin stock which dates back to the Regency of 
‘the First Gentleman in Europe.’ 

Serious of aspect, unbending in manner, the 
master of Pineridge receives the Family Bible 
and Prayer-Book from the hands of Mrs. 
Ruskett, the housekeeper, and he reads the 
comforting words of the simple service in a hard. 
mechanical voice that robs them of half the 
thrilling meaning they are intended to convey 
to those ‘ who have ears to hear.’ 

Has the true import of such words as ‘ Yea, 
like as a father pitieth his children, even so is 
the Lord merciful unto them that fear Him,’ 
which he has been reading, ever occurred to 
this cold, cruel man ? 

Prayers over, Sir Stephen makes but a poor 
pretence at breakfasting. He is alone with his 
blind son; but he does not neglect to make a 
clatter with knife, fork, and spoon, in order to 
deceive the lad, who has reminded him of the 
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acuteness of his hearing by the pertinent inquiry 
with which he received his father this morning. 
Philip shall not be allowed to suspect the agita- 
tion which possesses the dignified head of the 
house, who rather overdoes that clatter and 
rattling, and who, when he does speak, uses a 
louder tone than usual. This raising of the 
voice, when addressing blind persons, is a 
mistake constantly made by the unsympathetic, 
as well as the vulgar, who seem to think that 
loss of sight is accompanied by loss of hearing | 
also. Philip's father, who neither understood 
nor compassionated the affliction of the blind 
boy, certainly did all that most jarred upon his 
sensitive feelings this morning. Ordinarily 
reserved arid taciturn, he now sought to cover 
his perturbation by loud and lengthy speeches, 
delivered in much the same style as those he 
addressed to the prisoners brought before him 
in his magisterial capacity. Philip, whose in- 
stincts (by the law of compensation) are un- 
usually keen, is by no means deceived by his 
father’s exaggerated attempts to appear at his 
ease, and sits lost in silent wonder as to what 
all this covert excitement portends. He is not 
left long in doubt. 

‘You will be surprised to hear that your 
uncle Hubert is coming to see us at last,’ says 
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Sir Stephen, breaking a prolonged silence with 
this jerky announcement. ‘I have read you 
extracts from the Chronzcle occasionally, as you 
no doubt remember, extracts about—about his 
pictures, you know. He is a painter by pro- 
fession’ (deprecatingly), ‘but he has had an enor- 
mous success, and that reconciles me to the fact 
of his being an artist.’ 

Philip vaguely wonders if artists, as a race, 
differ from other men and deserve contempt as 
a class. He knows very little of men or their 
pursuits, poor lad; for no one has ever taken 
the trouble to teach him the general facts of 
life. To his rustic nurse, the foster-mother who 
saved his life as a baby, he owes such knowledge 
of the people and things about him as helps 
him to struggle through daily life with his crook- 
handled stick. His father’s peremptory tone 
encourages no questions this morning, and 
Philip therefore resigns himself to wait for 
any further information that may be forth- 
coming. 

‘My brother Hubert and I have not met for 
many years,’ resumes Sir Stephen, after another 
thoughtful pause, ‘and you may imagine the 
gratification his advent will cause me. He will 
arrive with his wife and daughter this afternoon, 
and of course we shall all dine together at eight 
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o'clock. I thought I would tell you the news 
in order that you might be prepared.’ 

Having delivered himself of this weighty 
piece of information, Sir Stephen rises from 
the table, and pulling his chair over to the open 
window, he establishes himself there, unfolding 
his newspaper with considerable rustling, to 
impress upon Philip that he is reading, and 
does not wish to be disturbed. 

The poor blind boy stifles a sigh and resigns 
himself to circumstances, which in this case 
mean hunger. The breakfast methodically pre- 
pared for him by the butler, who emulates his 
.masterin the austere gravity of his demeanour, 
has not sufficed to stay the cravings of the 
growing lad’s hearty appetite. His father has 
offered him nothing, and has just intimated that 
he does not wish to be asked for anything 
either. Philip now uses his long delicate fingers, 
hoping to find some further provision within his 
reach. His hands have never been browned or 
hardened by handling an oar or a bat, and their 
gentle, sensitive touch often stands him in very 
good stead. 

He now feels about his empty plate in vain, 
and without putting his cup to his lips he knows 
as he poises it on his finger-tips that it will not 
yield another drop of tea, And he is so thirsty! 
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He leans his head on one side, listening 
eagerly for any sympathetic crackle of that en- 
grossing newspaper; but there is not a sound. 
His father is still intent on the news, and must 
not be asked to lend a helping hand as yet. 
Disappointed, Philip again tries to place his 
hands on the.toast-rack or milk-jug, but failing 
to find anything more satisfactory than a loaf 
and a sardine tin, he rises, and guiding himself 
carefully by the edge of the table, he finds the 
corner in which his crook-stick is resting, and 
eagerly seizes this guiding friend. 

A bright ray of sunshine gilds his waving 
chestnut hair as he crosses the window, and 
brings the golden gleams hidden in its brown 
shadows to light. He is but a stripling as yet, 
slim and lithe; his well-knit frame, and long 
hands and feet, give promise of height, however, 
and the bright colour in his pretty young face 
speaks of sound health. He presents an amaz- 
ing contrast to his hard-looking, austere father ; 
for the lad’s appearance is gentle, almost to 
girlishness, and the unusual length of his hair, 
which no one seems to think of cutting for him, 
adds to this impression. In watching him as he 
cautiously moves along in blind helplessness, a 
feeling of intense compassion would possess 
most beholders, but to his father he is an eye- 
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sore only, and the servants in the house, taking 
their cue from the master, treat his poor son 
with scant courtesy and very little consideration. 
It is the general immobility of the lad’s face 
which suggests his blindness; not the eyes 
themselves, for they are wide open, and bear no 
outward sign of the cruel infirmity which has 
rendered them useless. As he reaches the door 
of the breakfast-room, Philip turns towards the 
window once again, and listens wistfully for 
some detaining word or sign. But his father is 
still absorbed in that interesting newspaper, and 
the boy leaves the august presence with less 
notice than a dog might receive. 


CHAPTER V. 
HOMEWARD BOUND. 


WHEN once the journey to England was de- 
finitely settled on, it became the all-absorbing 
topic of conversation in the happy little artistic 
home in Munich. Lina was to leave the 
German day-school she had regularly attended 
for the last four years, and would henceforth be 
taught entirely by her devoted mother. This was 
a task the latter undertook very gladly, as the 
child’s English had been somewhat neglected. 
This had been a matter of regret to Mrs. 
Northcroft, and she was pleased to think that 
under her own tuition this great need in her child’s 
education would be rectified. The lessons were 
commenced with additional zeal now that a visit 
to England was in prospect ; for Lina was most 
anxious to meet her new cousin on equal terms. 
About this cousin the child asked about a thou- 
sand questions. Father had told her that 


Philip was blind. 
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Blind! What did that sad sounding word, 
so gravely spoken, really mean? It was blind 
in English, and d/7zd in German; but the 
sound conveyed no definite impression to the 
anxiously-inquiring Lina. Wondering, and 
scriously perplexed, the child consulted her 
mother on the subject so entirely preoccupying 
her. And Mrs. Northcroft, with patient seri- 
ousness, explained the sad nature of Philip’s 
affliction. 

Full of sorrow, and keenly sympathetic, the 
little girl resolved on teaching herself practi- 
cally what she found it so difficult to realize 
from the descriptions given her. She tied a 
handkerchief over her eyes, and thus blind- 
folded she felt her way about the rooms, stumb- 
ling often on her experimental journey. Once 
she tried to dress her doll with the bandage 
over her eyes; but finding herself quite at a 
loss, she jumped up in a state of mind bordering 
on despair, and flinging the toy on one side, 
refused to play or to be pacified. ‘It is dread- 
ful, too dreadful she cried. On another occa- 
sion she endeavoured to eat her dinner with her 
eyes closed; but she suddenly burst into a flood 
of tears, and, sobbing, exclaimed, ‘Oh, my poor 
darling cousin Philip, how unhappy you must 
be !’ 
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After this final and convincing experiment 
Lina tried no others. ‘The sad reality had 
come home to her with a grievous shock ; the 
child’s sensitive nature suffered under it. Her 
next absorbing idea was to find out how she 
would best be able to help her cousin, and with 
this end in view she studied English, reading 
so diligently that before she left Munich she 
could manage to read page after page of any 
easy book fluently and with little or no foreign 
accent. 

‘And how can #e do his lessons, mother ? 
she asked one day. ‘Should I be able to teach 
and help him with them ” 

Mrs. Northcroft explained the mystery of the 
embossed letters, etc., and subsequently took 
her daughter to the blind school, where she 
beheld the practical teaching of the afflicted 
ones, and wondered greatly at their skill, and at 
the cheerful way in which they spoke. ‘ Do 
you think Philip will be happy, and laugh as 
they do, mother?’ she asked wistfully, and 
mentally resolved to do all she possibly could to 
please and amuse that poor dear cousin, who. 
could not see the bright sunshine, the birds, the 
trees and flowers, nor even the faces of those 
about him. 

When the actual preparations for the long 
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and eagerly anticipated journey were com- 
menced in right earnest, Lina had less time to 
ponder on the all-engrossing subject. of her 
afflicted cousin ; and the child’s high spirits and 
natural vivacity caused her to find endless 
amusement in the trouble and discomfort atten- 
dant upon the break-up of a home. It had 
been settled by Hubert (who on this occasion 
displayed unwonted energy and decision) that 
the studio and ‘flat’ in the old house in Munich 
should be let to an artist and his family for one 
year certain. Hubert had absolutely made up 
his mind to reside in England for twelve months 
at least; if not with his brother, at any rate in 
a small house of his own. At the end of that 
time he would be in a better position, no doubt, 
to arrive at a further decision. Mrs. Hubert, 
who never opposed her husband when she 
found him resolved on a point, yielded, as usual, 
though with inordinate misgivings. But she 
wisely refrained from obtruding these upon her 
easy-going lord, and as he was more than 
usually occupied just now in finishing a pet 
picture, which he was bound to deliver within a 
certain time, she had the more leisure to devote 
to little Lina, whose marked intelligence and 
sensitive temperament were a source of lasting 
pleasure and interest to the high-minded, simple- 
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hearted mother. She influenced Lina’s every 
thought, and fostered the child’s natural spirit 
of unselfishness with tenderest care. She never 
repressed the exuberance of Lina’s child-like 
gaiety; nor did she check the high spirits 
which made her a very sunshine in her present 
home. Hubert, who was of a calm, equable 
temper, as we know, was not likely to display 
much emotion as the time for migration arrived ; 
but though outwardly quiet and indifferent, as 
usual, he was in reality more perturbed than he 
cared to let his wife know. A variety of novel 
sensations were at work within him, and he 
scarcely knew himself whether he was most glad 
or sorry at the thought of revisiting the home 
of his boyhood. 

By the time the family party was fairly e 
route, he, who was never very talkative, lapsed 
into a silence that in another man would have 
seemed sullen. And the placidity which was 
his chief characteristic disappeared altogether as 
soon as he set foot on English soil. His wife 
noted these odd changes of mood in her calm 
and hitherto unimpressionable lord; but she 
was too wise a woman to trouble him about 
them. She knew if she left him ‘to work his 
way round’ unmolested, he would the sooner 
return to his normal condition of cheerful con- 
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tent, and she gladly resigned herself to bide her 
time. Meanwhile she really had little leisure 
to think about her husband’s vagaries; for 
Lina’s eager excitement grew with every pass- 
ing hour. It was with the greatest difficulty, 
and only ‘to please dear mother,’ that the child 
could be made to sit still. In the train, on the 
steamer, and also in the carriage that met the 
party at Torchester station, her constant im- 
pulse appeared to be to jump out of the window, 
and run to the goal of the long, tiresome 
journey. 

Pineridge Priory is pleasantly situate in that 
part of Torshire where the trees from which it 
takes its name abound. And as the carriage 
enters the outer gate of the plantation which 
leads on to the home park, Mrs. Hubert realizes 
the accuracy of the descriptions her husband 
has so often given her of his old home. 

‘Qh, pine trees ! Christmas trees ! cries Lina, 
inhaling the luscious scent of the plantation 
through which they are driving. ‘There is 
no smell I like better than that. It is so 
sweet and so strong too, and it makes me 
remember... .’ : 

The bright childish face is lifted, the delicate 
nostrils inhale the grateful perfume with delight, 
and into the large thoughtful eyes there comes 
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a longing, dreamy look—a look so full of tender 
recollections as’ to be almost sorrowful. She 
says, ‘ Zannenbaum / as German children utter 
the magic word which is so pregnant.of Christ- 
mas delight to them. Her life among the fair- 
haired Teutons seems to have made her one of 
them. Instead of responding to her delighted 
exclamations with cheerful encouragement, 
Hubert, who is decidedly ‘odd’ to-day, shakes 
his head and frowns. 

‘Tut, tut, tut! he says, in what sounds al- 
most like reproof, ‘don’t be so romantic, Lina, 
and pray don’t talk nonsense. We have come 
into a land of prose and matter of fact, where 
my pictures and your reminiscences will not be 
appreciated at all.’ He laughs, but the laugh 
is without gaiety, and sensible Lina, feeling her- 
self rebuked, becomes silent. 

Mrs. Northcroft glances uneasily from father 
to child, and again a shade of anxiety clouds 
her frank, handsome face. Hubert, perceiving 
it, takes an extra long whiff from the pipe he 
has just lighted. ‘Hugh, dearest,’ says his 
wife entreatingly, ‘pray put your pipe out of. 
sight. We shall be at the house in a minute, 
and you really must show a little consideration 
for your brother’s prejudices. What will he 
think if you arrive smoking in that way? In 
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Rome you must do as Rome does, surely. What | 
is accepted in Germany may, perhaps, seem 
atrocious here.’ 

' She speaks with the utmost gentleness, but 
Hubert does not like the implied reproof. He 
shrugs his shoulders impatiently, and his sigh 
is decidedly petulant. He adopts his wife's 
suggestion, nevertheless ; and having krocked 
the glowing tobacco out of the obnoxious pipe, 
he endeavours to hide it in the breast-pocket of 
his coat. But the stem, which is long, persists 
in protruding, and it is Lina’s ready little hand 
which carefully hides it under the broad collar 
of the brown velveteen garment. Mrs. Hubert 
is now becoming nervous in her turn. She 
cannot conquer a certain dread of the conse- 
quences of the meeting between brothers so 
long estranged. Personally she has no pleasure 
in the idea of spending weeks—months, perhaps, 
under the roof of prim, prejudiced Sir Stephen ; 
but now as ever, her husband’s will is law to 
her, and she is determined to do all she can to 
add to the harmony of the meeting. When the 
brothers come to know one another better, all 
is sure to go well. The overbearing spirit of 
the elder, the wild impulse and _ passionate 
action of the younger, are all matters of the past 
now, and the present will surely be productive 
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of that kind and cheerful intercourse which 
Letitia, who is a true, loving woman, deems 
essential to the well-being of those about her. 
She is quick-sighted too, this clever wife of 
Hubert’s, and fully aware of the value of first 
impressions. Therefore she is doubly anxious 
that a good one shall be made now. 

Sir Stephen hears the carriage-wheels upon 
the gravel drive with an amount of trepidation 
that dismays him. He calls himself an idiot in 
the faintest of whispers, and mastering his agita- 
tion by a strong effort, he leaves his library with 
a feeling akin to sickness which makes his pale 
face livid. ‘Courteous’ he must ever be; that 
is his creed, and it demands that he shall re- 
ceive these unwelcome guests with every out- 
ward show of hospitality. 

He meets them on the threshold, and so 
accurately times his movements that he holds 
out welcoming hands just as Hubert and his 
wife pass in between the footmen, who open the 
wings of the old-fashioned oak door. Mr. 
Grind, the butler, is at his master’s back, and 
the whole ceremony is made as imposing as 
possible. Mrs. Ruskett, from a distant point 
of observation, is also taking stock of the 
strangers, whom she angrily dubs ‘intruders,’ 
and a crimson flush dyes her round face as 
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she comes to the conclusion that Mrs. Hubert 
Northcroft is a /ady. 

‘ Leastwise she behaves herself as such.’ 

This is the housekeeper’s confidential verdict, 
whispered to austere Mr. Grind later in the 
evening. 

The first glance at his brother convinces Sir 
Stephen that, beyond looking older, Hubert is 
Hubert still; to all intents and purposes un- 
changed. But the baronet is agreeably sur- 
prised to find that his sister-in-law is an elegant, 
lady-like woman, who wears her simple but 
well-made travelling dress with grace, and 
bears herself as though quite accustomed to the 
honour of shaking hands with acounty magnate. 
His quietly observant eye falls on the child too, 
and he is struck by the bright beauty of the 
intelligent little face, though the slight trace 
of a German accent somewhat jars upon his sen- 
sitive ear. 

They all stand at the foot of the broad oak 
staircase unconsciously absorbed in taking stock 
of one another, while they utter vague remarks 
upon the length of the journey, the beauty of 
the weather, the country, etc., etc. 

Suddenly, with a cry of pity and alarm, Lina 
darts from Sir Stephen’s side, and before any 
one has ascertained the cause of her distress, 
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she is bounding up the stairs two steps at a 
time, to where Philip, with slow caution, is com- 
mencing his descent. He holds the balustrade 
with one hand and his crook-stick in the other. 

‘Oh! let me guide you; pray let me help 
you; mind you don’t fall! cries the eager little 
maid, and she lays her caressing hand on his 
arm with the utmost tenderness. ‘You are my 
dear, dear cousin,’ she whispers close to his ear, 
‘and I am going to stay with you and help you 
in everything, just as much as ever I can. 
Mother has told me many things I can do for 
you, and you will always let me try to be useful 
to you, won't you ? 

Poor Philip stands quite still; he is first 
startled, then amazed. The sweet, strange 
childish voice close to his ear, the gentle pres- 
sure of those tiny fingers on his, and above all, 
the electric sympathy which thrills him as he 
becomes conscious of her loving presence ; all 
these new sensations bewilder him. He stands 
waiting, irresolute. He is dazzled, poor lad, by 
the first sunny ray of the love which lights up 
the double darkness of his sad young life; but 
it soon produces a delicious sense of warmth 
4nd animation within him, and he clasps that 
soft tiny hand closely, firmly, with his long 
supple fingers. 
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‘I shall be so glad and so thankful if you 
will help me a little, my dear cousin,’ he says 
eagerly, and, as he speaks, a flush of shyness 
steals slowly up into his pretty, refined face. 

‘He looks like a sorry angel,’ she tells her 
mother by-and-by. Meanwhile she leads him 
gently, step by step, down to the lofty hall, 
where his kind-hearted uncle clasps him fondly 
in his arms. Philip feels that this is a day 
of glorious revelation for him, and that such 
happiness may be in store for him yet, as he, 
with his sightless eyes, could never have ven- 
tured to anticipate. 


CHAPTER VI. 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS, 


Tue Master of Pineridge, a little impatient of 
the demonstrative greetings bestowed upon his 
son, leads Mrs. Northcroft into the library, and 
the rest of the party follow. Presently a gong 
sounds. 

‘We dine in half an hour,’ says Sir Stephen ; 
‘so I suppose we must separate for a time. 
Grind will wait upon you, Hubert, and Mrs.: 
Ruskett has told off a maid to attend to the 
ladies. Shall we adjourn ?’ 

‘You are not expecting any guests to-night, 
are you, Stephen? asks Hubert, with evident 
anxiety. 

‘Guests? No. Is there anyone you desire 
to meet ? Stephen speaks in a tone of protest, 
as though accused of neglecting a duty. 

‘Not in the least, my dear boy; not in the 
least, answers Hubert, with a sigh of relief; 
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‘and that being so,’ he adds eagerly, ‘there 
will be no occasion for me to dress, eh ?” 

‘Do just as you please, brother, just as you 
please,’ says the host; but, though his words 
are amiable, his tone is by no means encouraging 
—there is a ring of cold displeasure in it which 
does not escape the quick ear of Letitia. 

‘If you dress, Hubert will do the same,’ she 
says, glancing at Sir Stephen and bowing her 
pretty head. 

‘T invariably dress for dinner,’ he says in his 
most pompous tone. ‘ With me it is a matter 
not of inclination, but of principle. A change 
is requisite after a day’s exercise, and it is the 
right thing to do. It is impossible to keep up 
the dignity of your position if you do not 
impress your servants. If you make it a rule 
to dress for dinner, your valet is kept up to the 
mark, and you reduce your butler to his proper 
level. If you neglect appearances, the man 
who waits upon you is apt to look down upon 
you in every sense. But pray do not let my 
rules interfere with your convenience, Hubert. 
Do just as you please, I beg of you.’ 

‘He might have spared us that oration,’ the 
artist mutters below his breath, and turns 
appealingly to his wife. 

‘You are afraid you cannot lay your hand 
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upon your dress clothes, dear,’ she says, with 
her pleasant smile; ‘but I can unpack them 
for you in two minutes. I know exactly how 
they were stowed away. Come, let us make 
haste.’ She puts her hand on his arm, and so 
compels him to leave the room with her. 

‘What a confounded nuisance! he mutters, 
as soon as the door is closed behind them. 
‘This is the sort of penance I expected and 
dreaded all along. Stephen is just the same 
stilted prig as ever. lle preaches about 
manners and morals ad nauseam, and he prac- 
t15es 

Hush, Hugh, hush, dearest ! whispers his 
wife in a tone of entreaty. 

‘Well, it is disagreeable, deuced disagree- 
able,’ says he, by no means pacified. ‘J have 
not had a dress-coat on for months and months. 
The livery of society! Ugh! I hate society, 
its liveries, and the rest of its shams. The 
idea of wearing a coat that has not even a 
pocket for one’s pipe in it! If Stephen chooses 
to dress and to be a humbug, let him; but why 
should I be bothered? I shall pretty soon get 
tired of him and all his dignity, I know. I’m 
sorry I came; and I most certainly shall not 
stand this sort of thing very long.’ 

‘Nonsense, my dear old grumbler! says 
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his wife cheerily; ‘your vexation is actually 
making you eloquent. I have not heard so 
lengthy a speech from you since 

‘Since I proposed the health of our dear old 
Reuter at that jolly festival of artists; eh, 
Letty? Yes, I certainly did make a good 
speech that day.’ 

‘A splendid speech !’ she replies gaily. She 
has diverted his thoughts from a disagreeable 
topic, and she has succeeded in laying all the 
things needful for his toilette ready to his 
hand. 

When Mr. Grind knocks at the door of the 
dressing-room to offer his services, he is con- 
siderably startled to find that ‘artiss chap’ 
looking as much like a gentleman as his own 
dignified master does. 

Before descending Hubert presents himself 
at the door of his wife’s room for inspection and 
approval. 

‘If it were not for a whiff of something rather 
like smoke you would be perfect, my dear,’ she 
says, smiling, and begins to sprinkle some 
lavender water on his coat, while she adds: 
“Dare I paraphrase Moore for your benefit, and 
suggest : 





‘** You may wash, you may comb the beard as you will ; 


But the scent of tobacco, it lingers there still.” ’ 
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Hubert is always docile under his wife's 
management, and her sweet temper and ready 
wit have driven all storm-clouds from the do- 
mestic horizon as usual. He himself is amazed 
at his personal transformation, of which he 
becomes suddenly aware, as he enters the 
drawing-room, and beholds a_ good-looking, 
well-groomed Hubert in the long glass which 
faces the door. 

‘IT had no idea I was such a presentable 
fellow, he whispers to Letitia, and she nods 
smilingly in confirmation. Hubert feels a little 
disappointed to find that Sir Stephen forbears 
to make any comment on the favourable change 
in his appearance. The host is agreeably im- 
pressed by the concession his brother has made 
to the customs of the house; but he is far too 
dignified to remark on the transformation. 
Personal comments in any case show a want of 
breeding, and familiarity, even towards a 
brother, would have been detrimental to that 
stately courtesy on which Sir Stephen especially 
prides himself. 

‘Philip usually dines in the middle of the 
day,’ says the host, in answer to an anxious 
question from little Lina, ‘but to-night he shall 
join us, as you will be with us also, and his 
cover shall be laid beside yours, as you wish.’ 
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‘Thank you, dear uncle,’ cries the child 
eagerly, and she puts up her rosy face for a kiss. 
She is the only one of the party who ts not 
overawed by the oppressive dignity of the host ; 
indeed, she is far too much engrossed in watch- 
ing and attending upon her cousin to spare a 
thought for herself or anyone else. But that 
evening, when she had said her prayers, and 
Mrs. Northcroft bent over to give her the last 
good-night kiss, the child whispered the im- 
pression her new relations had made on her. 
‘Uncle Stephen is a grand, fine gentleman,’ 
said this acute observer, ‘but he is a little 
too proud of himself. Don’t you think so, 
mother ?” 

‘And what do you think of your poor cousin?’ 
asks Mrs. Northcroft, smiling. 

‘Oh! Philip is a darling.’ 

Hubert, who sits opposite the children at 
dinner-time, watches them with a smile of happy 
content upon his pleasant face. 

‘That's right, Lina, take care of your cousin,’ 
he says approvingly. ‘Arrange his plate like 
the face of a clock, cut everything up very 
small, put the meat at six, the potatoes at 
twelve, and the peas at nine. There, that’s 
capital! Now, Phil, you will very soon find 
your way.’ 
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‘Nurse taught me the clock face,’ whispers 
Philip, shyly, to Lina. 

He lives in constant dread of a sharp silencing 
word from his father. But the baronet makes 
no audible sign of disapproval, though he raises 
his eyebrows and curls his lips. These random 
suggestions of Hubert to the blind boy sound 
like nonsense to the unsympathetic parent, who 
is quite unable to appreciate the practical value 
of his brother’s remarks. But to Lina and 
Philip both, those lightly spoken words present 
a feasible hint, and the clever, observant little 
maid arranges the viands on her cousin’s plate 
as if it were the face of the clock, as her father 
has proposed. Then she guides the hand that 
holds the fork, and points successively to meat, 
potatoes and peas. Philip endeavours, with the 
quick sensitiveness of touch and apprehension 
which are given as a merciful compensation for 
the sad absence of sight, to seize on his uncle’s 
suggestion as yet another of those wondrous 
revelations with which this strange and delight- 
ful day seems fraught. And so useful is the 
simple method indicated, that the blind boy, 
with his cousin’s kind assistance, easily finds 
out and distinguishes the various contents of his 
plate, instead of floundering hopelessly with his 
knife and fork among the unsorted food. He 
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presently begins to eat his dinner with nearly 
as much facility as though he can see what he 
is doing, and as they rise from the ceremonious 
feast, to which the presence of the children has 
given its sole redeeming feature, Philip glides 
his hand gently under Hubert’s arm, and 
whispers gratefully— 

‘Thank you so much, my dear uncle. I shall 
know how to manage my meals much better 
now, and | shall think of you whenever I have 
my dinner.’ 

Then, led by Lina, he follows his aunt into 
the drawing-room, and the brothers are left to 
their port and their confidences. 

Mrs. Northcroft is tired, and seats herself in 
a lounging-chair by the window that opens on 
to the broad stone terrace. She is content to 
rest now, for the ordeal of the first stately dinner 
is over, and has been passed satisfactorily. 
This’ bodes well for the future peace of the 
establishment, and Hubert’s wife is thankful for 
his dear sake. 

‘Do let us go out into the garden,’ says 
Lina, placing her hand on Philip’s arm, ‘and 
pick some flowers for mother while she is rest- 
ing. She loves roses, and so do I.’ The 
cousin assents, and they wander forth together 
out of the open window, across the terrace, and 
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down the broad flight of steps that leads to the 
well-kept paths of the flower-garden. 

‘Will you sit here and wait for me while I 
get the roses ?” says Lina. And she establishes 
Philip on a bench. Having gathered a bunch 
of early roses, Lina looks across at the blind 
boy, and stands still, eagerly watching him. He 
has relapsed into his usual attitude, which 1s 
one of profound melancholy. It is only when 
he is spoken to or interested that he rouses 
himself. Now his chin has sunk upon his 
breast, his hands hang listlessly by his side. 
Lina is transfixed by an impulse of intense pity, 
of overwhelming tenderness. Tears fill her 
eyes. Oh! would that she might give him the 
sight she has never valued until now! Poor, 
sad, and much-to-be-pitied Philip! How good, 
how very, very patient and good she must be 
to him always—always. How hard she will 
strive to brighten his dreary days ! 

‘I am coming, cousin,’ she cries, brushing her 
tears away, and making an effort to speak 
gaily. She is immediately rewarded. A smile, 
so sweet and bright as to gladden her heart 
thoroughly, is his response, as he rises, stick in 
hand, and guides himself to meet her, following 
the sound of her gentle voice. 

She lays her hands on his shoulders when 
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she meets him, and, putting her sweet child’s 
face up to his, kisses his lips. 

‘] want to promise you, cousin Philip, to 
promise you faithfully, dear, that I will always 
love you, and always be good to you, if I can. 
I want to take care of you and help you, more 
than I want anything else in all the wide world.’ 

Thus earnestly, solemnly, the child Lina sets 
her seal to the bond between them, which in 
the time to come holds her through storm and 
trouble, through misfortune and trial, steadfast, 
devoted, and true. 

The impulse in the child’s heart, though it 
throbs on earth, is prompted by a spirit Divine, 
for it is dictated by a pure and perfect love. 

* * % * * 

A great sense of peace and content steals into 
the hearts of the children as they walk onward, 
hand in hand. They are silent, but their hearts 
are full to overflowing ; tears stand in Lina’s 
eyes, tears of a holy and infinite compassion, 
and two glittering drops roll slowly over Philip’s 
cheeks. His heart is melted within him. The 
dawn of a new life of bright and beautiful days 
seems to him to be beginning with this sunset 
hour—the hour in which words of devotion, of 
precious promise, have been spoken to him, the 
hour in which gentle hands have guided him 
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cautiously, and the sweet pressure of a small 
child’s lips upon his own has revealed the first 
glimpse of a new and wonderful world to him— 
the bright world of love. 

‘Let us go back to mother, and ask her to 
play us soft music,’ says Lina, at last. The 
prolonged silence is becoming painful to her. 
She has no clue as yet to her companion’s 
thoughts, and whenever he is silent she fears 
he is unhappy. Music is always soothing and 
delightful. Philip must surely love music too, 
and mother plays so sweetly ! 

When the children return to the drawing- 
room, they find the gentlemen there. Lina 
lays her roses on her mother’s lap, and makes 
her petition, ‘ Philip would like it so much,’ she 
says, ‘and you and I will teach him to play; 
won't we, mother ?’ 

The fine old Broadwood, that has scarcely 
been used since Lady Northcroft’s death, 1s 
readily opened by Hubert for his wife, and the 
baronet looks on at all these innovations with 
considerable surprise, but without any protest. 
In truth, he finds his brother’s wife admirable, 
and is not inclined to quarrel with anything she 
does. And she plays exceedingly well. She 
abstains altogether from musical fireworks, but 
her touch is exquisite, and she renders some 
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lovely melodies with a grace and purity which 
even Sir Stephen appreciates, and which lead 
him to signify his approval. 

Philip sits perfectly silent, far away in a 
corner by the window. It is only when Lina, 
in obedience to her mother’s behest, begins to 
sing that he creeps slowly, cautiously across the 
room, until he stands by her side. She sings 
in a clear, childish treble, and the ditties she 
has learnt are simple German volkslieder ; but 
to Philip it seems as if heaven has opened, and 
her voice is the voice of an angel. 

‘How happy you are all making me to-day! 
he whispers to his uncle, as he bids him good- 
night. ‘1 have thought it very hard to be blind 
at times, but I shall never think so again if you 
will all stay here and make life glad and bright 
for us.’ 

‘Will you come down at six and walk in the 
garden with me, cousin? asks Lina, as she 
turns to follow Mrs, Northcroft out of the room. 
‘It is so beautiful out of doors in the early 
morning.’ 

‘T shall not sleep at all, for fear of being 
later than you are, says he, smiling; and 
thoroughly satisfied, they all take leave of one 
another for the night. 


CHAPTER VII. 


UNDER-CURRENTS. 


Tue first few hours of his intercourse with his 
newly arrived relatives were sufficient to lift a 
great weight from Sir Stephen’s mind, and to 
relieve him of the growing anxieties which he 
had spent the last day or two in conjuring up 
to his own torment. Like many imaginary 
evils, these disappeared the moment they were 
confronted in the flesh, and his first interview 
with his relatives over, Sir Stephen breathed 
freely again. Hubert was certainly still the 
Same easy-going pipe-smoking Hubert as of 
yore ; but even he was improved in many re- 
spects. Matrimony had certainly had a highly 
beneficial influence upon him. It was evident 
that he was ready to submit with a good grace 
to the practical suggestions of his discreet wife, 
and though himself as regardless of es con- 
venances as of yore, he obeyed her well-timed 
directions without much protest. As to Mrs, 
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Hubert herself, Sir Stephen was fairly amazed, 
and pondered with increasing surprise on the 
startling fact that so refined and well-bred a 
lady should have condescended to marry so 
harum-scarum an individual as his artist brother. 
The owner of Pineridge felt almost inclined to 
pity his sister-in-law ; but as she was evidently 
quite content with her lot, and very much 
attached to her erratic husband, compassion was 
out of place : a shrug of the shoulders, a curl of 
the thin lips, and a muttered ‘ unaccountable 
beings are women,’ sufficed to express his 
astonishment. 

That Lina showed signs of great promise, 
and was in every respect a charming counter- 
part of her mother, was natural. The excellent 
influence of the latter was already visible in all 
the child said and did. Sir Stephen regretted 
that so foreign-sounding a name had been given 
to his niece, and he hoped that in the course of 
time she would overcome the slight German 
accent with which she spoke her native lan- 
guage. But what faults he had to find were 
all due to Hubert’s eccentricity, as he had 
already ascertained in questioning his brother 
during their first confidential post-prandial chat. 
Hubert had insisted on the child’s having a 
German nurse during her infancy, and Hubert 
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had chosen the objectionable German name 
because it belonged to his first love—a dear 
little German maid he had met as a student, 
and whom he would have married, had she not 
died. 

‘And does your wife know all this romantic 
folly ? asked Sir Stephen, poising his wine- 
glass daintily between his long slender fingers. 

‘My wife knows the true story of my life,’ 
answered Hubert, with a deep sigh. ‘She was 
thankful to find that so heedless a fellow as her 
artist husband was capable of a lasting and 
grateful memory. It seemed a guarantee of 
my constancy inthe future. Letty is a very sen- 
sible—perhaps a remarkable—woman, Stephen. 
When you know her better, you will find out 
that I have had the good fortune to draw a 
prize in the great lottery called marriage.’ 

‘] have arrived at that comfortable con- 
clusion already,’ said Sir Stephen pompously. 
He seemed to think that his approval put the 
necessary hall-mark upon what without it would 
have been but a poor imitation. Hubert hid a 
smile under his beard as he responded to some 
further laudatory comments on ‘that excep- 
tionally charming woman, my sister-in-law ! 
‘He evidently forgot that she had to be my 
wife before she aspired to that honour,’ thought 
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Hubert; but he drank his wine in silence, and 
was content to know that his Letty was appre- 
ciated at head-quarters, even if he were still 
disapproved of. 

Of Philip’s delight at the coming of his kind 
relations there could be no doubt. So great 
was his happiness, poor lad, that he really 
could not sleep; but, as the thoughts crowding 
one after another into his active brain were 
essentially pleasant ones, he rose quite refreshed 
in the morning, and awaited the chiming of the 
great hall clock, which would proclaim the hour 
of six, with intense eagerness. There was neither 
dawn nor rousing morning sun for him; but a 
new day was shining in his heart, and he longed 
for a repetition of the swect experience of that 
bright yesterday. He felt sure that he should 
find all he was seeking as soon as he was in 
Lina’s presence again, listening to the musical 
sounds of her soft speech, feeling the en- 
couraging pressure of her small guiding hand, 
knowing that at last he had found some one to 
care for—to love him, some one who thought it 
a pleasure to come to his aid, and who would 
pity rather than condemn him for his helpless- 
ness, 

But there was another and a very important 
personage in that oddly assorted household, on 
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whom the arrival of the Hubert Northcrofts 
had by no means so tranquillising an effect. 
This was Mrs. Sarah Ruskett, the housekeeper. 
On the death of her late mistress, Lady North- 
croft (fourteen years ago), Mrs. Ruskett had 
assumed the reins of government as far as the 
domestic establishment at the Priory was con- 
cerned, and no one had questioned her absolute 
authority in the slightest degree; but the 
advent of Mrs. Hubert filled her suspicious 
soul with instant and insurmountable mis- 
givings. Who could tell the upshot of that 
lady’s arrival at the house of her brother-in- 
law? She was sure to be of the interfering, 
inquisitive sort. And a former experience of 
the housekeeper warranted her in dreading the 
power of female relations where bachelors or 
widowers were concerned. They always made 
a point, those ‘benevolent’ ladies, of peering 
into the private affairs of their lonely relatives, 
which was apt to result in all sorts of un- 
pleasantnesses. For the devoted housekeeper 
had done her very best for the bereaved gen- 
tleman, ‘that she had.’ 

The chances were that Mrs. Hubert would 
discover some flaws in Mrs. Ruskett’s domestic 
management ; or, at all events, she would make 
a point of saying that matters were not as they 
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ought to be. ‘It’s always the way with those 
ladies that come interfering in other people's 
houses, thought anxious Mrs. Sarah wearily. 
And then she wondered if Mrs. Hubert would 
have the bad taste to confide her disapproval to 
the master of the house, when she felt herself 
more at home there. She seemed to be quite 
at her ease with Sir Stephen already, and his 
high and mighty manner, which chilled most 
people, had evidently not had the effect of 
subduing that lady, or that forward little child, 
who seemed to have taken the most wonderful 
fancy to the blind boy from the first, and who 
showed no more fear of the haughty baronet 
than she did of his silly, helpless son. There 
was no knowing where all this wonderful friend- 
liness and sudden intimacy might lead. 

Mrs. Northcroft might actually go so far as 
to question the extent of the household expen- 
diture. She might even presume to interfere 
in this sacred matter personally, or worse still, 
to suggest the propriety of doing so to the. 
austere master of the Priory. 

_ The thought of that forward Miss Lina was 

a terrible thorn in the flesh to the greatly per- 

turbed housekeeper. The lad was still very 

young, and the girl a mere child; but he was 

heir to the baronetcy, to all his father’s wealth 
6 
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too, and she was evidently a very knowing 
young lady. Perhaps she had actually been 
taught to play her cards already ; muchas Mrs. 
Ruskett had taught a similar lesson to her own 
daughter, black-eyed, bouncing, loud-spoken 
Miss Isabel.- Was this fair-haired, soft little 
cousin about to interfere in schemes so ambi- 
tious, so fraught with exceeding importance, 
that Sarah Ruskett herself hardly dared to con- 
front them in all the possible magnitude of their 
results ? 
Like Iago she might have whispered— 
“Tis here ; but yet confused— 
Knavery’s plain face is never seen till used.’ 

That she Aad made wondrous plans for the 
future of her only child was an undoubted fact. 
She was educating Isabel up to some destiny 
far beyond what her present position implied, 
and to further her ambitious views, now that 
the girl had turned fifteen, she had sent her to 
a ladies’ school at Brighton, where a heavy fee 
entitled her to share the lessons of those who 
socially were immeasurably her superiors. Mrs. 
Ruskett was determined that, come what might, 
Isabel should at least be capable of holding 
her own, both as regards manners and accom- 
plishments, with any real born lady in the 
word, 
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Now the sudden and unwelcome advent of 
these bothering relations of her master seemed 
to act as a check on the housekeeper's covert 
aspirations, and she could not subdue the fear 
that their visit, if prolonged, would prove detri- 
mental to her Isabel, who was only about 
eighteen months older than Mr. Philip. Some 
years ago this girl had been allowed to play 
with him occasionally. Sir Stephen would not 
have sanctioned the constant companionship of 
his son with Mrs. Ruskett’s daughter, but, 
under the circumstances, there was no valid 
objection to her taking the place of his guide 
and attendant at times. The girl, however, 
who was naturally selfish and hot-tempered, 
found no pleasure in a task which, above all 
else, required gentleness and patience, and she 
fiercely resented her mother’s constant behest 
to go and look after Master Philip. She cer- 
tainly did not add much to the poor lad’s com- 
fort or happiness while she was a resident at 
Pineridge, and yet his affectionate nature and 
sad helplessness had taught him to cling to and 
depend upon her toa great extent. And when 
her mother despatched her to the boarding 
school at Brighton, Philip fretted considerably, 
and often lamented her absence. This parting 
had taken place at the end of the last Christmas 
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holidays, just a few months before the arrival of 
Lina. 

The only other individual who to any extent 
was concerned in ministering to the wants of 
Philip after Isabel’s departure was a Mr. Blunt, 
who came over twice a week from the School 
for the Blind at Torchester. He taught young 
Northcroft to read by the aid of embossed 
letters, and otherwise educated him as far as the 
schoolmaster’s very limited powers permitted 
him to do. For the greater portion of his long 
lonely days, poor Philip was left to his own 
devices entirely, and it was an _ optional 
matter with coachman, housekeeper, or butler 
to allow one of the lower servants to take the 
son of the house for his walks abroad. If their 
services were required by their superior officers, 
neither footman nor groom was allowed to 
attend to the blind boy, and he was far too 
gentle and resigned to his hard fate to rebel 
openly against the decrees issued from the 
housekeeper's room. 

Sir Stephen never took the slightest trouble 
about his boy, beyond ostentatiously leading 
him in and out of church every Sunday, and 
this he did as if he would say to the admiring 
on-lookers, ‘ Behold the devotion of the greatest 
among you to one hopelessly afflicted, who 
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would be helpless but for this condescension !’ 
\hen he and the boy were alone he scarcely 
rendered him any assistance whatever; but (if 
the butler were present) he would occasionally 
read scraps of news aloud from the morning 
papers, or in the evening would pretend to 
listen to a chapter from the Bible, which the 
blind boy was at infinite pains to fumble out 
with puzzled and weary fingers on the embossed 
pages, Sir Stephen had come to regard his 
son as a useless encumbrance only, and it never 
occurred to the selfish, inconsiderate elder that 
other resources than those of field sports were 
available to the blind boy. 

Had it been possible to send Philip to a 
public school, the father would have deemed 
distinction in the cricket field or with the oar 
far beyond any academic success. His ambi- 
tion had been that his son should grow up and 
follow in his own footsteps. Prowess in those 
sports, identified with the typical gentleman of 
provincial England, ranked above ‘ book learn- 
ing’ in the narrow mind of the baronet. 

It was probably the deplorable fact that Philip - 
was considered a nonentity at Pineridge which 
first suggested an amazing scheme for his future 
subjection to Mrs. Ruskett. But, however 
Events might turn, a ‘first-class education’ 
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could not do otherwise than redound to her own 
and her daughter's credit in the years to come. 
It was on this account she had resolved to in- 
vest a portion of her considerable savings (?) in 
procuring Isabel's admission to the fashionable 
school of the Misses Pruce, of Adelaide Square, 
Brighton. Had Mrs. Ruskett foreseen the 
possibility of Lina’s advent on the scene she 
would most assuredly not have sent her daughter 
out of the way at so critical a juncture. But 
that young lady was already learning to ape her 
betters and wear her new handsome dresses 
with infinite arrogance, when simple, affectionate 
Lina arrived at Pineridge. Meanwhile this 
sweet-natured child devoted herself solely to 
her afflicted cousin from the first hour of their 
meeting, and she soon became eyes, hands, and 
feet to him. 

The light of her love brought sunshine into 
his existence now, and with every passing day 
he felt the sorrow of his darkened state less 
acutely. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
ART PROGRESS. 


Husert’s unquenchable love for his art revives, 
and begins to show itself strong as ever, a very 
few days after his arrival at Pineridge. The 
characteristics of the English scenery attract 
and fascinate him. He wanders away into the 
open, sets up his easel and camp-stool, and goes 
to work with his usual undemonstrative enthu- 
siasm and concentrated energy. He soon com- 
pletes some happy sketches and studies of fore- 
ground and bramble, sandbank or rural road. 
The running brook up beyond the plantation 
makes a charming ‘bit,’ and especially delights 
admiring Lina. The baronet regards his eccen- 
tric brother’s proceedings with mild deprecation. 
There is no harm in this mania, and it does not 
interfere in the least with any of Sir Stephen’s 
farming occupations, and, as most of the county 
families are away in London at this time of the 
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year, he has nothing to fear from their criticisms 
of his brother’s undignified and trivial pursuits. 

Hubert had established his reputation chiefly 
by the delineation of foreign scenery, and now 
he was determined to prove to his admirers 
that he could deal with the peculiar beauties of 
his native land as successfully as with other 
subjects. His desire was to paint a notable 
picture in Torshire this year, which he might 
afterwards send or take to Munich, and thence 
forward to other continental exhibitions. 

Philip displayed the keenest interest about 
this sketching and painting of which he heard 
his uncle talk, and asked a thousand questions 
of Lina on the subject. He felt all the brushes, 
the palette, the cleaning-knife, the colour tubes, 
canvas and mahl-stick. The whole procedure 
was a subject of profound interest to him. 

‘You shall come out sketching with father to- 
day,’ says Lina, one morning when Hubert had 
just declared his intention of taking up some 
outdoor work. ‘I often went with him when 
we lived abroad, and row we will both go. We 
will sit behind him very quietly, we won’t . dis- 
turb him a bit, and I will tell you all he does in 
a whisper. That won't worry him. I will tell 
you all he does, and what colours he uses. 
When you are tired of hearing all about that— 
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and it’s only the same thing over and over again, 
but just with a different colour now and then— 
I shall read you a pretty story. Mother says I 
can manage almost any book now. What have 
you heard, and what would you like best > 

‘T don’t know,’ says Philip, with a deprecat- 
ing movement of head and hand. ‘ , don't 
think I have ever heard any real stories.’ 

‘What, has no one ever read you Andersen's 
lovely Fairy Tales, or Grimm’s, or the stories 
from Shakespeare ?” 

Philip listens to her eager questions in evident 
dejection. 

‘I know none of them,’ he says, ‘ but I re- 
member some one once told me I ought to hear 
Sir Walter Scott’s novels. Have you ever read 
those, Lina ?’ 

‘Not all of them,’ she answered, pleased to 
confess that she also is ignorant, since this will 
reconcile him to his want of information, ‘ but I 
know “ Ivanhoe” and “ The Talisman;” mother 
read them to me: they are such beautiful stories; 
and I have read part of them again to myself 
since. I have the books, and we will take one 
of them out with us, and I will try and read it 
to you; won't that be nice? How very glad I 
am that you have never heard them! You will 
like them so much, I am sure—only they are 
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very long, and some of the words are very hard. 
You will not mind my being rather slow in 
pronouncing them, I hope, dear cousin ?” 

‘I shall indeed like to listen, and I will be 
very patient, I promise you,’ says Philip; ‘I 
have never heard any story read steadily through 
from beginning to end yet. Martin, the groom, 
once began to read me a book called “ The Old 
English Gentleman,” but that was all about 
horses and dogs and farms. I did not care 
much about it, because I could not understand 
it. I begged him to read “ Robinson Crusoe” 
to me, and I gave him all my pocket-money, 
for I dearly wanted to hear that story; but he 
said it was rubbish, and only fit for babies. If 
I wanted to read that sort of stuff, he said, | 
had better get it in the print I could understand 
myself. He thought it might be done in em- 
bossed letters ; but it turned out that nothing 
really worth reading was ever printed in them 
except the Bible. It appears Mr. Blunt gave 
him this information when he drove him over 
from Torchester one morning, and Mr. Blunt 
has certainly never got me any book except the 
Bible, and oh, how often have I been thankful 
for that P 

Lina looks wistfully at the boy; her large, 
loving eyes fill with tears. The compassion she 
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feels for him grows with each passing hour ; 
there are moments when she feels as if she must 
take some instant and forcible revenge on the 
cruel, cruel people who have so long and so 
terribly neglected this patient, uncomplaining 
sufferer. But he shall not know that his trouble 
makes her cry. She brushes her tears away 
hastily, and clears the choking sob in her throat 
as she says with admirable cheerfulness— 

‘So much the better, Phil dear; there will be 
all the more for me to read to you. I can tell 
you “ Robinson Crusoe” right off; I have that 
in German and English too; you weé? like it, 
and we can act it! We will play at it in the 
garden, and fancy we are wrecked on the grass- 
plot. What fun we shall have! But besides 
our games we will do all sorts of learning too. 
I mean to teach you German, and mother and 
I together are going to give you splendid music 
lessons. We both know how you love music, 
and so we are sure that will be a very great 
pleasure to you. My only fear is that we 
shall never find time for half we want to do.’ 

‘Oh dear yes!’ says Philip wearily. ‘The 
days are very, very long, and I never know 
what to do with myself when Mr. Blunt has 
gone, for I learn the little lessons he sets me 
very quickly; but I cannot manage my music 
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alone. That vexes him ;. he cannot understand 
why I should be so stupid, -he says.’ Then the 
patient boy bows his head in sore dejection, and 
the profound sigh he breathes comes from a very 
heavy heart. 

As yet he has not realized the possibility ai 
anyone taking a lasting and active interest in 
him, his sorrows and his needs. That Lina 
intends to be so devoted a slave to him, as to 
render time short, and weariness a thing un- 
known, is a benefit beyond his power of concep- 
tion, and his smile still has a tinge of sadness in 
it, which lapses into absolute melancholy when 
he is left alone to ponder on his helplessness. 
But when Lina appeals to, rouses and encour- 
ages him as now, he turns so bright and happy 
a face upon her, that she feels no sacrifice on 
her part can be too great if it secures such cheer- 
ful satisfaction on his. The unselfish little 
maiden has no notion of calling her simple, 
pleasant duty by so grand a name as a sacri- 
fice ; but such it decidedly is. And her total 
self-abnegation and sweet subjection to her help- 
less cousin is a bright example that many of us 
might be proud to follow in the service of our 
friends. | 

The first sketching expedition proved so 
pleasant to all concerned that it was followed 
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by many others. The cousins set forth hand 
in hand, gaily following genial, even-tempered 
Hubert to the spot selected by him as suitable 
for artistic purposes. Lina did all and more 
than all she had originally promised. She told 
Philip accurately how the painting progressed, 
and she read him the stories of the great Magi- 
cian and many others—indeed, she seemed 
fairly on the road to the bright climax of her 
ambition ; for even now she often made Philip 
forget that he was blind, and she certainly had 
a way of shortening the hours so effectually 
that he began to wish there were more of them 
in each quickly passing day. 

Hubert Northcroft and his wife watched 
Lina’s devotion to her cousin with intense 
sympathy and profound interest. It was a 
subject of constant rejoicing to them that this 
bright little maid should prove herself as stead- 
fast and thorough as she was fascinating. Her 
sweet unselfishness more than fulfilled their 
ardent wishes as to her moral strength, and 
there were moments when their pleasant im- 
pression seemed to cast rays of light upon the 
undefined disc of the distant future. As years 
went by it seemed more than probable that 
Lina would become daily of greater use and 
service to her cousin, and thus, in due course, 
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each would find a willing and able helpmate at 
hand. What more natural or more satisfactory 
for all concerned than such a sequence of events? 

A couple of months had been spent at Pine- 
ridge before either husband or wife dared to 
speak openly of the thoughts thus preoccupy- 
ing them. Meanwhile the children had become 
constant and inseparable companions, and it 
would have been strange indeed if the strongest 
affection had not grown up in Philip's warm 
heart for all his newly-found relatives. Their 
unfailing solicitude for his welfare and the cease- 
less trouble they took on his account evoked 
the utmost gratitude from him. His uncle, ab- 
sorbed as he was in his painting, was never ‘ too 
busy ’ to reply to the boy’s eager questions, and 
though never talkative, seemed always inclined 
to afford Philip some information which would 
interest or amuse the attentively listening boy. 
His aunt had a special claim on his affection 
and gratitude, because she personally super- 
intended the music lessons which Lina now 
gave him every day. Music held the blind lad 
enthralled. His aunt’s playing and Lina’s 
singing were the chief delights of his life, and 
the promise that he also should play with per- 
fect ease some day led him to practise very 
patiently whenever he had the chance of doing 
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so. It was very, very hard work, painfully 
wearisome and discouraging at times, both for 
pupil and teacher; but both Aunt Letty and 
Lina were too well aware of the pleasure which 
would reward the lad’s perseverance to suffer 
him to yield in face of the first difficulties. The 
matutinal hour spent at the piano, by her cousin’s 
side, every day, was probably the greatest test 
of Lina’s affection and patience; but she bore 
herself bravely, and by degrees the hardship of 
tuition was lessened. Everything had to be 
fumbled out by finger and ear; but the fingers 
were acutely sensitive, and so was the sense of 
hearing. And it was so pleasant to watch his 
evident improvement in the art which roused 
him more thoroughly than anything else he 
tried to do. 

But best of all was it to see the smile of 
perfect content which gladdened his gentle face 
if, after ceaseless repetition, he at last managed 
to render a difficult phrase accurately. That 
was Lina’s reward; she cared for little else 
now, so long as Philip was happy. 

Thus days went by, making weeks, and 
wecks months, and three of these had brought 
and taken the bright summer with them, and 
still the Hubert Northcrofts were staying on at 
Pincridge, and any suggestion of their departure 
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was instantly and peremptorily silenced by Sir 
_ Stephen, who was more than reconciled to their 
presence now, and regarded it with calm but 
lasting satisfaction. The concessions which, 
under his wife’s firm guidance, Hubert made to 
the formalities of the house had overcome all 
Sir Stephen’s objections, and he had taken an 
early opportunity of presenting him to the 
neighbouring families, who at the close of the 
London season returned to their country houses. 
Hubert could not forbear to comment on the 
absurd fashion which kept the grandees prisoners 
in town during the sweetest and brightest months 
of the year, and sent them flocking back to the 
country just as the glory of summer was on the 
wane and autumn tints began to show upon the 
falling leaves. 

To Sir Stephen routine was the Alpha and 
Omega of social existence, and the idea of 
Hubert questioning the decrees of fashion ap- 
peared unseemly, not to say irreverent. But, 
then, Hubert always was so painfully uncon- 
ventional. 

The artist worked away, absorbed in his pro- 
gress, and heeding outsiders or their comments 
not at all, He had used his time and the fine 
weather to the best possible advantage. He 
was already well forward with a large picture, 
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and had successfully completed two smaller 
ones. Anxious to finish all the work begun on 
the spot, the painter willingly acquiesced in his 
brother’s repeated invitations for his prolonged 
stay at the Priory, and made himself thoroughly 
at home there. The only grievance Sir Stephen 
now had against Hubert was anent that absurd 
apparatus, that gipsy-like tent which the painter 
had erected on a convenient mound close to the 
entrance of the hame park. It would be posi- 
tively embarrassing when the county people 
began to call on their return to have them 
gazing at Hubert as he sat at his work out of 
doors. 

There really seemed to be very little differ- 
ence, the baronet thought, in the labour of an 
artist and of ordinary painters who came to 
renovate houses, and who brought ladders and 
scaffolding with them. Still, for the sake of 
charming Mrs. Hubert and her pretty child, Sir 
Stephen resolved to put up with his brother’s 
vagaries, and devoutly hoped that his friends 
would do the same. 

Little Lina, whose sunny influence was felt 
by all who came in contact with her, was gain- 
ing a remarkable ascendency over her seem- 
ingly forbidding uncle. He seldom met her on 
the stairs or in the passages without a smile or 
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a word of recognition, he kissed her paternally 
night and morning, and when he drove to Tor- 
chester he mostly brought some souvenir home 
to the bonnie maid. 

Far beyond all this overt recognition of her 
amiable spirit was the profound influence of the 
child on her austere relative, for he was at last, 
though but slowly, awakening to his son’s needs. 

One day he remarked to little Lina, ‘It ts 
very kind and most civil of you to give your- 
self so much trouble about Philip, and to take 
pains with him as you do, but I really must 
protest against your inconveniencing yourself. 
Mr. Blunt is a very able instructor; I informed 
myself accurately upon that head before engag- 
ing him, and I am fully persuaded he does all 
that can be done.’ 

He always addressed the child with that 
pompous, magisterial air of his, but that was a 
sign of his courtesy, and by no means implied 
reprimand. | 

‘Dear uncle,’ she answered promptly, ‘ I quite 
believe Mr. Blunt is a good teacher, but he ts 
only a stranger, and he does not love Philip. 
I do; so it is no trouble to me to try and help 
him—indeed, it is the greatest pleasure I have.’ 

This ingenuous rejoinder fell like a ray of 
light on to the baronet’s dull intelligence, and 
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he began to observe Philip and that charming 
guide and companion of his with quite a new 
interest. One day he actually commented on 
his son’s manifest improvement by this surpris- 
ing speech— 

‘I declare you are making quite a bright boy 
of him, Lina. He is as different from the dull 
lad you found him when first you came as day 
is from night.’ 

On another occasion he repeated his satisfac- 
tion at the change effected by Lina’s presence, 
and added— 

‘I could not possibly agree to your parents 
taking you away from us yet. The old house 
would be but a sorry abode if our bright fairy 
departed from it.’ 

Mrs. Hubert heard this auspicious speech, 
and rejoiced exceedingly over its import, which 
she at once confided to her husband, and when 
the baronet, referring to it himself, suggested a 
compromise, by asking them all to stay over 
Christmas, and begin the new year at the Priory, 
Hubert, bearing his work in mind, assented 
cheerfully to his brother’s gracious proposition. 
By the end of January the great picture would 
certainly be completed, and if the artist himself 
could nat take it over to Munich, as he desired 
to do, it was quite possible to send it. 
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Mrs. Northcroft, who always 
cisive vote on questions regarding 
being of her family, was inclined to accept her 
brother-in-law's invitation, which had been re- 
peated with unusual warmth this time. She 
herself had no particular desire to return to the 
old quasi-Bohemian existence in Munich. She 
was a practical woman, and a comfortable exist- 
ence ina well-appointed home was thoroughly 
to her taste. She had perfect faith in her 
husband's genius, had clear-seeing Letitia, and 
the conviction that his work could not fail to 
fetch very high prices in England (when once 
he was duly recognised there), may have in- 
fluenced her decision. From a business point 
of view, wealthy England was certainly prefer- 
able to impecunious Germany. 

And then there was Lina’s future to be con- 
sidered. A return to Munich would certainly 
not further the plans steadily growing in Mrs. 
Northcroft’s mind, plans which assumed strength 
and importance with each passing month. 
Hubert himself was cheerful and contented any- 
where, so long as he could work in peace and 
was not bothered about practical affairs. He 
abhorred ‘business’ and responsibility of all 
kinds, and invariably handed over any mental 
burdens thrust upon him to his willing wife. 
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She was brave and strong, and assumed them 
with perfect goodwill. 

‘How would it be to send this picture to the 
Royal Academy, and give up the idea of send- 
ing it to Germany, Hugh ?” 

This was Letitia’s pregnant suggestion one 
morning, after a long and critical study of her 
husband's most ambitious painting. 

It certainly was an admirable picture. The 
effect of the sunset on the sturdy pine-trees 
which formed the foreground of the landscape 
was marvellous. The naturally brilliant hue of 
the straight stems was intensified by the mellow 
light of the sinking orb, in which they literally 
glowed again, while the purple hills in the 
distance were sharply silhouetted against a 
golden sky. 

Hubert was very comfortably established in 
a large disused room in the old wing of the 
Priory, which his wife had converted into a 
convenient studio. The small-paned window 
duly facing north was enlarged to a “aght of 
artistic dimensions, a good heat-giving stove 
was procured from Torchester, and fitted inte 
the old-fashioned fireplace, rugs were spread 
here and there upon the stained floor, and all 
the appliances required by the painter were 
provided for him by that clever, thoughtful 
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helpmate of his. Settled in this comfortable 
studio, Hubert felt very much at his ease, and 
he worked with surprising diligence throughout 
the short winter days, appreciating and doing 
full justice to the precious daylight hours. 

That well-considered proposition of his wife’s 
with regard to his last and greatest effort roused 
the artist's dormant ambition. To have painted 
a Torshire landscape in England and to send 
it straight to London for exhibition was indeed 
a happy and inspiring thought; and with that 
end in view Hubert’s remarkable zeal and 
freshly-aroused energy grew in proportion to 
the lessening number of days left him for com- 
pleting his masterpiece. 

Thus all went brightly and prosperously at 
the Priory, until a sudden gloom was cast over 
the inhabitants by the severe indisposition of 
cheerful Mrs. Hubert. The winter was most 
inclement, -and in her frequent visits of charity 
to some of the old and sick ir the village, the 
kind-hearted lady had caught a severe cold, 
which led to rheumatic fever, and prostrated 
her completely. She kept her bed throughout 
the month of January, and when she at last re- 
appeared at luncheon Sir Stephen expressed 
himself profoundly shocked by the change in 
her appearance; indeed he displayed the 
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greatest concern about her, and solemnly adjured 
Hubert to get better advice. The easy-going 
artist was suddenly amazed and alarmed. No 
anxiety had hitherto penetrated his great love 
for his wife. He had a vague impression that 
nothing could ever ail her or seriously interfere 
with the manifold services she rendered him. 
But when his brother drew his attention to the 
fact that Mrs. Hubert was undoubtedly very 
ill still, and that the doctor from Torchester 
could not have understood her case, then 
Hubert instantly desired to consult the first 
physician in England. Was not Sir Joseph 
Barry a great authority ? Might he not be tele- 
graphed for at once ? 

The great physician speedily answered 
Hubert’s urgent summons. He arrived at 
Torchester by the express train that afternoon. 

‘There is no immediate danger,’ he said, 
compressing his thin lips and knitting his brows 
mysteriously, and there was certainly not the 
slightest necessity for a telegram ; a letter would 
have been as effective, and spared mea con- 
siderable amount of inconvenience.’ 

The master of Pineridge apologized with the 
greatest courtesy for his brother’s ‘ inconsiderate 
precipitancy,’ and blamed himself for leaving 
Hubert to do anything on his own account. 
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He was bound to blunder whenever he at- 
tempted to follow his rash impulses. 

‘There are no grave symptoms at present, 
repeated the oracle, when he had paid a second 
visit to the patient, who had retired to her 
room again, and was seated in an arm chair by 
the fire there. Sir Joseph Barry had been 
mentally and physically refreshed by a few 
hours’ rest and an excellent dinner, and he 
evidently took a more cheerful view of things 
in general. ‘At the same time,’ he continued, 
fixing Hubert with that solemn penetrating 
gaze for which he was famous, ‘at the same 
time Iam bound to tell you that your wife requires 
the greatest care and attention. It appears to me’ 
—and here the grave physician became doubly 
impressive,—‘ it appears to me that the lady 
has some mental preoccupation, some secret 
anxiety which weighs on her spirits and de- 
prives her of the tranquillity so essential to her 
perfect recovery. Are you aware of any reason 
whatever for the mental distress I apprehend ?’ 

Hubert declared himself quite ignorant of 
any such disturbing influence in his dear wife’s 
case, and the doctor, perceiving her loving 
husband’s evident trouble, changed his portent- 
ous tone, and briefly repeated certain directions 
as to the patient’s present treatment. ‘I will 
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see her again in a week or two, he said, ‘I 
‘wish it were possible for you to bring her up 
to London foratime. I could form a more 
decided opinion if I saw her frequently. Mean- 
while keep her from fretting. She must have 
no anxiety, no brooding. Thatisaszne gud non 
for her ultimate recovery. After so severe an 
attack of rheumatic fever, we may always fear 
for the-heart. A cheerful mental condition is 
the safest and surest antidote. Care kills more 
folks than statisticians have ever heard of.’ 

Poor Hubert! it was not destined that he, 
more than the rest of mortals, should lead an 
untroubled existence. He complained bitterly 
of the ‘terrible things’ that were always happen- 
ing to somebody. There was poor old Stephen, 
who had a blind son; now there was dear 
‘useful Letty’ a helpless invalid. Why should 
people have so much bother in this troublesome 
world ? Why could not he at least be left to 
paint in peace? But what was the use of 
fretting and worry ? 


Meanwhile he contrived to get rid of his 
particular share in the world’s troubles by issu- 
ing tremendous sighs and volumes of tobacco 
smoke ; and what was far more effectual in 
dispersing the clouds of perplexity which so 
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suddenly overwhelmed him, he worked on with 
unremitting assiduity, and actually succeeded in 
completing his great picture within the time he 
had allowed himself. A move should be made 
to London, and—at once, if it were only for the 
sake of being near to the skilled physician who 
had undertaken to watch Mrs. Hubert’s perplex- 
ing case, 
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Tue picture was sent to the Royal Academy, 
and, strange as it may seem for those days 
(being ‘only a landscape’), it was well hung. 
More than that, it brought a crowd of fresh 
commissions to the painter. Letitia’s foresight 
was gratefully acknowledged by improvident 
Hubert, and the thought of returning to the 
Continent finally abandoned. <A house, with a 
good studio as anmexe, was secured on the 
breezy. and then thoroughly rural, heights of 
Hampstead, and as this house had been built 
and furnished by a painter, who was taking his 
work and his family abroad for some years, the 
Northcrofts found their new home thoroughly 
suitable in every respect. The change was 
evidently beneficial to Mrs. Hubert, whose 
health soon showed signs of improvement, and 
though a strange languor and a striking pallor 
remained to tell of the shock her system had 
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received in the course of that prolonged, wearing 
illness, she was gradually returning to her former 
condition, and soon managed to fulfil her onerous 
duties with the old zealous spirit, if not with her 
wonted activity. ‘Peace of mind, cheerful 
society, no fretting, no brooding,’ repeated Sir 
Joseph Barry, again and again, and he always 
looked at Hubert with that grave, penetrating 
gaze which was more eloquent even than his 
impressive words. He was constantly assured 
that there was nothing, nothing indeed, to 
disturb his patient’s security ; but there was an 
air of incredulity in the shake of his venerable 
head, and his reply was the frequent repetition 
of his first warning to Hubert—‘ Keep her 
mind at ease, and above all else remember that 
any sudden excitement, or any severe mental 
shock, might bring about the most disastrous 
consequences.’ 

Hubert heard; but his was not an anxious 
disposition, and he thought there could exist no 
cause for alarm, while his dear Letty herself 
constantly assured him that she was getting on 
splendidly, that she had never been better, and 
‘that doctors always liked to make a fuss, of 
‘course, or else their skill in curing people would 
not be sufficiently appreciated. 

The parting between the cousins was a terrible 
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grief to them both, and the sorrow consequent 
upon it was lasting. All the elders did their 
utmost to comfort the children, and repeated 
promises were made as to Philip’s coming to 
stay at the new house in London, and Lina’s 
speedy return to the Priory on another long 
visit with her parents. But the blank she left 
in the lad’s life completely prostrated him for a 
time. The sad helplessness of his condition 
was a thousand times more painful to him now 
than it had ever been before. As a child he 
had borne his affliction with a patient and not 
uncheerful docility ; but Lina’s tender care and 
patient devotion had aroused all the responsive 
faculties of his nature, and these loving instincts 
refused to be quelled now. He positively re- 
belled against the terrible pain Lina’s absence 
gave him; he cried out about his suffering as 
though it were causing him absolute physical 
pain. What was to become of the studies on 
which they had so earnestly entered together ? 
Were all the numerous pursuits and occupations 
to come to a sudden end? Those happy 
pastimes, in which Lina had lent him her eyes, 
her hands, and the most watchful attention, 
until he often forgot that he was not as others 
were; was he to give up all that made Ife 
worth living, all that compensated him for the 
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beauties of nature, the delights of study, and the 
relaxation so necessary to the young? Oh! it 
was sad, sad, terrible, not to be endured. The 
only resource left him was his music, and even 
there Lina’s sudden absence checkmated his 
efforts. _How could he go on working, improv- 
ing, since he was deprived of her watchful 
surveillance ?. So morbid, so profoundly melan- 
choly, was the lad, that it was well the thought 
of suicide never presented itself to him. In 
his condition of mental desolation death would 
have seemed preferable to life without Lina. 
What comfort he did find, poor fellow, was 
in the diligent perusal of his precious Bible, 
the comforting truths of which had become 
better appreciated by him since Mrs. North- 
croft had had many a loving, serious, but hope- 
ful talk with him on matters she deemed of the 
highest importance herself, and which she firmly 
believed necessary to the peace of mind of every 
human being. She was indeed a truly religious 
woman, and her life was an embodiment of that 
sweet charity which she so urgently and _ per- 
sistently strove to inculcate in every one about 
her, and which she herself practised faithfully, 
often under the most adverse circumstances. 
Sir Stephen, a little more alive than of yore 
to his son’s sad condition and innumcrable 
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needs, condescended to argue with him on the 
subject of his exaggerated grief. He had caught 
a glimpse of the poor lad one day, as he sat in 
the old attitude of helpless dejection, his head 
bowed low upon his breast, his hands hanging 
listlessly at his side. This pitiable sight inspired 
the father with a sense of compunction ; for it 
brought to his mind the time when Philip was 
always dull, and also reminded him of the extent 
of the change Lina had wrought in that sadly 
isolated life. 

‘You know, Philip, that it is perfectly pre- 
posterous your giving yourself all these airs of 
desolation,’ says Sir Stephen, suddenly entering 
his son’s room, after he had stood on the thres- 
hold awhile, making mental notes on his dejec- 
ted appearance. As he looked, a sense akin to 
pity animated: him ; but when he addresses the 
boy his manner is as forbidding, his tone as 
hard as ever—‘ You surely are old enough by 
this time to comprehend the fitness of things to 
some extent? How can you possibly expect 
that Lina is always to be at your beck and 
call ? 

Philip makes a deprecating movement with 
his long expressive hands, and his head sinks 
lower and lower upon his breast; but he gives 
no audible rejoinder to his father’s tirade. — 
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There is a pause—pensive on one side, 
threatening on the other, and after a while the 
latter ends in these sharply spoken words— 

‘You are both unreasonable and absurd in 
supposing that you can treat your cousin like a 
hired servant, a professional reader paid so 
much an hour for services rendered. Why, 
even Mr. Blunt would rebel at the multifarious 
duties you expected Lina to fulfil at your 
bidding.’ 

An extraordinary change comes over Philip's 
face while his father is speaking. He turns 
gradually but awfully pale, and as he rises and 
moves a step towards his parent he is visibly 
trembling. 

‘A servant, father? How can you suggest 
that I expected menial services from my kindest, 
dearest and best friend? Can you for one 
moment suppose that any paid person would 
do for me what Lina did? I am shocked, and 
hurt too, at the view you take of her—and of 
me.’ 

‘Do not excite yourself, do not talk nonsense, 
boy, and, before all else, have the goodness to 
remember to whom you are addressing your- 
self. Isthat the tone befitting a son who appeals 
to his father ” | 

Sir Stephen is fairly taken aback. He can 
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hardly trust his own power of hearing. He 
had never struck the latent steel in his boy’s 
soul, and had deemed him utterly incapable of 
any sort of fire. But that quivering lip, the 
trembling hands, and the defiant attitude plainly 
show how effectually Philip is aroused at last ; 
and when his father realizes the full extent of 
the conflagration he has brought about, he feels 
somewhat alarmed. 

‘Sit down, my boy,’ he says, in a pacifying 
tone. ‘I perceive that you are not aware your- 
self of the impropriety of speech into which 
excitement has betrayed you. Let us speak 
quietly, comfortably together, and devise some 
method by which you can be interested and 
amused in future. Your recent loneliness has 
evidently preyed upon your spirits. You are 
quite morbid to-day.’ 

Sir Stephen pauses for the encouragement of 
a reply; but he is disappointed. Philip sits 
silent and motionless. He offers neither apology 
for his past rudeness nor further protest. He 
listens passively to the next proposition made 
to him— 

‘I have resolved in any case to put some 
person entirely at your disposal as reader, guide, 
and secretary,’ says Sir Stephen ; ‘and, as you 
evidently incline to female companionship, you 
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shall be humoured in that respect also. Mrs. 
Ruskett tells me that she has struggled hard to 
give her daughter a good education, and the 
girl is about to return home after two years’ 
residence ina high-class boarding-school. An 
exemplary parent, a worthy woman that Mrs. 
Ruskett—under the circumstances—no better 
or more useful servant could possibly be found 
for you than this Isabel. I will consult the 
housekeeper on the spot. [I am sure my pro- 
posal will meet with her approbation. She ts 
devoted to our family, and it will gratify her to 
think that, while she is serving the head of the 
house, her daughter is able to attend upon the 
heir-apparent.’ 

Sir Stephen actually attempts to be jocular. 
He enunciates the last words with a humorous 
intonation, but Philip is in no mood to smile at 
jokes or to appreciate unwelcome favours, 
There ts a resentful curve about his lips, as he 
relapses into his former attitude of passive. 
endurance. He by no means approves of his 
father's suggestions; but he is too weary, 
too sick at heart, for further protest of any 
kind. 

Mrs. Ruskett, who had laboured under in- 
cessant anxiety that those ‘’Uberts’ would 
interfere in her plans, was immensely relieved 
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at their unexpected and most welcome depar- 
ture. 

‘Good riddance of bad rubbish, indeed! she 
remarked to Mr. Grind, and they both enjoyed 
a glass of fine old port as they drank to the 
‘long stay away of those meddlesome relations 
of the master's.’ 

‘] shall have my child back from school, now,’ 
said Mrs. Sarah, smacking her lips, ‘and we'll 
soon see if a high-spirited English lady, who 
has had the best of education at a first-class 
boarding-school, can’t hold her own with Master 
Philip quite as well, or a deal better, most 
likely, than that yellow-haired Miss Lina, who 
made up to her poor cousin in the most bold- 
faced manner, and took every advantage of his 
being blind, and consequently at her mercy 

In pursuance of the deeply-laid plan of her 
own, Mrs. Ruskett awaited a favourable oppor- 
tunity to make certain suggestions to her austere 
master, and one day when she found him alone 
in the library, she had ventured to inform him 
of the intended return of her daughter from 
school, and added some information as to the 
excellent education she had managed to give 
that young lady. | 

‘Iam most anxious to find her some suitable 
occupation,’ the wily house-keeper added, plead. 
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ingly. ‘ Her schooling has cost me far more 
money than a poor woman like me is well able 
to afford ; but now the dear girl must try to 
pay me back by earning a little something on 
her own account.’ And then she warily pro- 
ceeded to suggest that Master Philip would be 
lonesome-like now Miss Lina had gone, and 
that such help and companionship as he required 
her daughter would be quite able and most 
delighted to offer him. 

‘My poor girl tried hard to be of service to 
the young gentleman when both of them were 
children,’ she urged, ‘and of course she could 
do ’undreds of things now that she had never 
dreamt of before her education was complete.’ 

At this extensive assertion Sir Stephen 
smiled just a little, and Mrs. Sarah began to 
feel very hopeful about the success of her 
scheme. 

‘There’s only one thing I am afraid of in 
making this proposal to my kind master, Sir 
Stephen,’ the woman added pleadingly, as she 
was about to leave the room. 

‘And that is? he asked, pleased by her 
extreme deference. 

‘Things may be changed now both is older,’ 
she said ; ‘ but years ago Master Philip did not 
take to my poor child at all, and that went nigh 
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to break her heart, the darling, for she is of a 
loving and amiable turn is my Isabel.’ A sup- 
pressed sob pointed this speech, and of all these 
words and signs Sir Stephen took special heed. 

A few dull, monotonous days followed that 
amazing demonstration of passion on Philip's 
part before his father ventured to allude to the 
subject of their discussion again, and then he 
quietly announced that he had definitively 
settled and arranged all matters with Mrs. Rus- 
kett now, and that the girl Isabel would arrive 
at Pineridge, and be prepared to commence her 
duties as reader and amanuensis on the Monday 
following. 

But, instead of being grateful to his father 
for this most considerate proposition, the lad 
received it with evident disgust; indeed, he re- 
sented the notion of Isabella Ruskett’s service 
with an indignant protest, and solemnly declared 
that he could wxever, never, never / derive the 
smallest comfort or consolation from so un- 
promising ascheme. He was, however, power- 
less to prevent his elders from carrying out 
what they chose to consider essential to his 
comfort, and the very morning after Isabel’s 
arrival at the Priory her mother settled her in 
‘Master Philip’s study,’ and bade her read aloud 
to the ‘poor dear young gentleman.’ 
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This brought Philip’s rising rebellion to a 
climax. He burst into a torrent of wild words 
and passionate irritation. He fled from the 
study, and trembling in every limb, presented 
himself, white in face, wild in manner, before 
his astonished father. 

‘ That’s girl’s reading is too dreadful ; it hurts 
me, it hurts me; I cannot bear it,’ cried the 
unhappy boy, and then he tried to explain to 
his indignant parent the suffering caused to 
him by Isabel’s affectation, her strident tones, 
her mincing articulation, her utter disregard of 
all punctuation, and her wilful emphasis on every 
substantive. The contrast betweenthis creature's 
tone of voice, her obstructive presence, and her 
affected manner, and Lina’s gentle, sympa- 
thetic companionship, was too terrible; and 
Philip, smarting painfully under the infliction, 
declared he could bear no more of it. 

‘T would ten thousand times rather be quite 
alone and never hear another word read to me 
at all,’ cried the boy, standing before his father 
and wringing his hands in despair as he made 
his protestation. ‘I cannot listen to that dread- 
ful girl again ! 

Philip’sformer passion had warned Sir Stephen 
that a second outbreak might be expected, and 
yet he was taken by surprise again at the lad’s 
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angry vehemence. He called him undutiful, 
ungrateful, disobedient, unfilial, and heaped up 
one opprobrious epithet on another, but without 
any appreciable result. It was not until more 
than a month of alternate reproof, threat, and 
persuasion had made the blind boy feel himself 
a martyr, and cruelly persecuted, that he was at 
last reduced to a state of something like quies- 
cence. 

Mrs. Ruskett acted the part of presiding 
genius, and seized upon the first favourable 
moment in which there seemed a chance of 
again inducting her daughter as companion to 
the heir-apparent. 

Wearied by prolonged resistance, gentle 
Philip suffered the girl’s occasional presence in 
silence, if not in patience; but that he did 
suffer was very evident, and his moral depres- 
sion soon acted detrimentally upon, his health. 
The old languor overcame him with tenfold 
vigour. He even hated the hours with Mr 
Blunt now, which once were welcomed sc 
eagerly as breaks in the long monotonous days 
and, worse still, his music lessons ceased tc 
have any charm in them, since they brought 
Lina’s absence more vividly and painfully t 
his mind than aught else. 

Mr. Blunt, though uncultured, was not with 
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out feeling, and after watching his pupil with 
_ considerable anxiety for a couple of months, he 
became seriously alarmed about his morbid 
condition. 

At last the tutor actually summoned up 
courage enough to hint at the nature and extent 
of his uneasiness to the autocratic master of 
Pineridge. This was a mauvats guart-d'heure 
for both men, but it had an excellent result for 
the innocent cause of their discussion, who was 
soon told that Mr. Blunt, before very long, was 
to take Philip to London to spend a few weeks 
at his uncle Hubert’s new house. 

That news wrought a sudden but wonderful 
change in the lad. Languor and indifference 
vanished as heavy clouds do before the rising 
sun. The mist of sorrow was dispersed, and 
joy—the joy of bright anticipation—asserted its 
hopeful sway. Even Isabel was endured in the 
study now, for the ice of displeased reserve was 
broken, and Philip was in a measure thankful 
to have some one near him to whom he might 
talk of the prospect before him. He was 
actually willing to take Isabel’s arm now, and 
to go for walks with her through the garden 
and shrubberies. And sometimes they went. 
up along the high road, and the lanes which 
led to the great pine-wood on the borders of 
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Tor and Westshire, for as they were walking 
they could talk, and a month’s visit to London 
paid to a friend by Isabel just after she left 
school formed a theme of incessant discus- 
sion between them. Miss Ruskett had spent 
the time of her stay in the metropolis witha 
cousin who was a dresser at one of the principal 
theatres, and from this person (Jane Hopkins 
by name) the girl had obtained much theatrical 
information as to life behind the scenes, together 
with many passes for the pit on various occa- 
sions. To Philip, whose active mind had been 
freshly aroused by the promise of going to town 
so soon, Isabel’s lively accounts of the wonders 
of the metropolis presented a new and engross- 
ing subject of interest. He now asked far more 
questions than even Miss Ruskett felt inclined 
to answer. And yet she was flattered by the 
evident satisfaction with which Sir Stephen’s 
son listened to her whom, a few weeks ago, he 
had treated with such scant consideration. She 
felt sorry the young gentleman was blind, be- 
cause he could not see her. It seemed a shame 
that her ‘ wicked black eyes,’ which had brought 
her no end of compliments already, should be 
invisible to him, and so deeply did she com- 
miserate his inability to admire her new silk 
dress (the one with a train to it) that she gave 
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him the most elaborate description of its fit, 
texture, and appearance. 

He was wondering while she spoke whether 
Lina’s dresses were likely to be made in a 
similar fashion, and earnestly strove to picture 
the general effect of such costume and colours 
with his mental vision, and then he asked his 
companion for further details as to her personal 
appearance. Now Isabel was quite in her 
element, and the portrait she painted of herself 
in glowing words would have done honour to 
Terbourg himself, so elaborate were its details, 
so loving the lingering touches on the glossy 
black hair, the brilliant complexion, and ‘wicked 
eyes.’ 

Philip listened in wondering patience. An 
earnest desire to improve his knowledge of the 
appearance of things around him kept him 
silent and attentive, and he was striving to 
make mental comparisons, while Miss Ruskett 
discoursed of her beauty with wondrous volu- 
bility. 

‘You are dark, then?’ asked Philip, having 
arrived at some conclusion at last, ‘and my 
cousin is what they call fair 

‘Yes,’ answers Isabel viciously. ‘My ma 
told me Miss Lina was one of your quiet deep 
sort, and they have never much to boast of in 
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looks or colour either. Your cousin, from all I 
have heard, must be just as different from me 
as day is from night.’ 

‘I am sure of it, says Philip with startling 
emphasis, and mentally continues, ‘ Thank God 
that is so!’ 

Miss Ruskett resents the tone of his asser- 
tion, and takes the trouble to explain to him 
that a brilliant night with ‘lots’ of lamps, gay 
dresses, and plenty of music, such as she beheld 
at a /éte on the London stage, is far more attrac- 
tive to those who can see than any daylight 
scene could ever be. ‘And that is just the 
difference there is between a dashing sort of 
girl like me and one of the fair, goody-goody 
sort such as your cousin seems to have made 
you think she is.’ 

‘] quite understand you,’ says Philip quietly. 
In his heart he adds, ‘and the more I know 
you, the less I like you; but I loved Lina 
better and better day after day, and since I am 
to be so soon with her again, and quite happy, 
I can listen even to you in patience now.’ 


CHAPTER X. 
ON THE HEIGHTS OF HAMPSTEAD. 


In 1859 Hampstead Heath was still an emi- 
nently rural tract of country, and when Hubert 
took possession of the comfortable, old-fashioned 
red-brick house vacated by the brother artist of . 
whom he was to rent it, he found himself 
thoroughly at his easethere. The studio, which 
had but lately been built as an annexe, had 
every modern convenience, and the views from 
the upper windows and from the heath beyond 
the garden were full of suggestions to the 
painters mind. Mrs. Hubert was decidedly 
better and stronger for the change; her husband 
thoroughly content, and not a little pleased to 
be his own master once more and free from the 
supervision of his ceremonious brother. Lina 
was the only one of the trio who did not delight 
in their change of abode. She missed her blind 
cousin every hour in the day; even the visits 
of her daily governess, and the lessons of Herr 
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Lirtz, her singing-master, failed to supply the 
vacuum in her life which her constant care for 
Philip had so abundantly filled. Sometimes 
she wrote him a letter, but that after all was 
scant consolation to either, for the letter would 
have to be read aloud by some unsympathetic 
third person, who neither felt with, nor for, the 
enthusiastic correspondent. How could she 
pour out the inmost thoughts of her young 
loving heart, the thousand questions, hints, and 
suggestions dictated by her intimate knowledge 
of his wants, wishes, and likings, while the 
chilling conviction that alien eyes would read 
her words before they reached his ears, checked 
her at every sentence ? 

Oh! if she could but print all she longed to 
tell him in the regulation embossed letters,— 
and, if then she could be sure that he, and he 
alone, would unravel the loving words she so 
ardently longed to say to her afflicted darling ! 

She pined visibly, poor little maid. This 
enforced absence from one who had absorbed 
her every thought, and required her constant 
and ceaseless attention changed the happy 
current of her unselfish life, and she ceased to 
find pleasure or contentment in anything. 
Indeed she was but a degree less impatient 
than poor Philip himself at their protracted 
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separation. For though’Sir Stephen had paci- 
fied his son by the promise of a speedy visit to 
London, week after week and month after 
month actually went by before there were any 
signs of the realization of the meeting to which 
the cousins so anxiously looked forward. The 
summer waned, autumn tints appeared upon the 
trees and shrubs on the heath at Hampstead, 
and in the gardens of Pineridge. Philip, though 
bitterly disappointed at the protracted delay of 
his journey, still firmly believed in its ultimate 
possibility, and, as we have seen, when it was 
once definitely settled on, through the friendly 
intercession of Mr. Blunt and Sir Stephen, con- 
soled himself, after a fashion, by dwelling on 
the delights which it would yield and by accept- 
ing with what grace he could the assistance and 
companionship of Isabel Ruskett. 

Hubert Northcroft and his wife were by no 
means unobservant of the change in their 
precious Lina, and began to speak to one an- 
other more openly than they had hitherto done, 
of the future result of the profound and lasting, 
though as yet childish and unacknowledged 
love of the young cousins. 

Sir Stephen occasionally wrote a letter to his 
brother, and of course he alluded to the blank 
caused in his son’s life by Lina’s absence, and 
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the perplexities which this had produced in his 
(the baronet's) mind. But he still made very 
light of the blind boy’s grievances, and dwelt at 
some length on the admirable plan that had 
been adopted for his assistance. ‘Mrs, Rus- 
kett’s daughter now fills the onerous post of 
reader and servant to my son, to the perfect 
satisfaction of all concerned.’ This was Sir 
Stephen’s offhand fashion of disposing of Philip’s 
troubles and difficulties, but clear-sighted Letitia 
was not deceived by his tone, and felt as ever 
the keenest pity for her lonely, afflicted nephew. 
Philip himself, from time to time dictated letters 
to his aunt or his cousin; but these were mostly 
written by the matter-of-fact Mr. Blunt. Once, 
and once only, was Miss Isabel's pen pressed 
into this service, for Philip shrank intuitively 
from doing anything which appeared to asso- 
ciate that young person with his sweet Lina. 
The letter was addressed to Miss Northcroft, 
but so far from giving her pleasure, it filled her 
with sorrow and misgiving. Instead of treasur- 
ing it in the little sandalwood work-box in which 
the rest of Philip’s variously written epistles 
were safely locked up, she tore this last letter 
into shreds, flung them out of the open window 
of her little chamber at the top of the house, 
and watched the pieces whirling and eddying 
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like autumn leaves on the back of the north 
wind, away, away, and away—out of sight. Out 
of mind she hoped. From the day she re- 
ceived that letter, Lina hated mauve ink; and 
the pointed writing suggestive of pins, which, 
in those days, was deemed ‘elegant’ in young 
ladies’ schools, became her lasting aversion. 
The difficulty which hampered poor Lina in her 
desire to correspond with her cousin, appeared 
to him more than trebled in his own case. 
How could he dictate to any outsider the tender 
little confidences meant for her loving ear alone? 
How could he confide to any third person his 
intense longing for the renewal of their happy 
and satisfactory companionship ? She under- 
stood him thoroughly. That he knew well, 
and it gave him strength and comfort. But 
others?.... 

All other people would sneer if he bade them 
write exactly what he wished to tell her. His 
father would probably bid him write sense, if he 
wrote at all, and ask him not to deliver himself 
of the farrago of sentimental nonsense with 
which his brain teemed whenever he thought of 
his Lina. Mr. Blunt would suggest a concise 
and matter-of-fact form of expression, and would 
certainly construe ‘My own darling Lina,’ into 
‘Dear Cousin!’ No, Philip could not, and 
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would not, be satisfied with this vicarious mode 
of expressing his inmost sacred feelings. And 
so it came to pass that his letters grew few and 
far between, until he suddenly wrote (per Mr. 
Blunt) that it was now positively arranged that 
that gentleman, who was going to spend his 
Christmas holidays in London, should bring his 
pupil up to Hampstead ex route. 


‘So I shall, after all, be with you before this 
miserable year comes to its sad end,’ was the 
concluding sentence of the boy’s dictated letter. 
‘And on the picturesque heights above London, 
of which dear Aunt Letty has given me so 
vivid a picture, I shall hope to get over the 
weary loneliness of the wretched months I have 
spent since all you bright people deserted Pine- 
ridge. 

‘Your loving 
‘ PHILIP,’ 


When the day and hour of her cousin’s 
arrival had been finally settled, Lina’s unnatural 
apathy was changed into eager excitement, as 
by the wave of a magician’s wand. Her pre- 
vious indifference gave place to turmnultuous 
delight, and she could scarcely restrain her 
Joyous spirits within the bounds of decorum 
even during the solemn lesson hours which she 
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gleefully anticipated Philip would, ere long, 
share with her again. She proposed walking 
to the station to meet him. And failing to 
obtain her mother’s consent to this adventurous 
exploit, she implored permission to run down 
steep Haverstock Hill to meet the cab on its 
upward climb. 

‘But you must miss it in the dusk, my 
darling, and that would never do,’ suggested 
Hubert, smiling in placid wonder at the child's 
excitement. So, poor Lina had perforce to 
content herself with the ancient panacea that 
affords such scanty consolation to any young 
soul—patience! patience! Nevertheless, at 
intervals she danced to and fro with wild 
ecstasy on the gravel walk within the old iron 
gates, and now and then she escaped and ran a 
yard or two along the highroad beyond. 

At last! 

Yes, at last wheels are heard slowly advanc- 
ing, and the cumbersome luggage-laden cab 
stops, with Mr. Blunt and Philip inside, while 
the driver commences a hoarse inquiry in which 
the name ‘ Northcroft’ alone is intelligible. 

‘Yes, it is all right. Stop! It is here! 
here! cried Lina, jubilant. And in another 
instant, regardless of father, mother, tutor, or 
driver, the child has seized the handle of the 
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cab-door, which she opens with the utmost 
alacrity. 

‘Tl help you, Pll hold you—only one step. 
Take care, Philip, my dear, my dearest, my 
darling cousin !’ 

The boy and girl are locked close in one 
another’s arms. ‘Tears are running over their 
cheeks, joy is beating wildly in their happy 
young hearts—the long, bitter ordeal of separa- 
tion is over, they are united once more, and 
wholly content. 

* % * * * 

The happiness of the simple household at 
Hampstead was completed by the advent of 
‘dear cousin Philip.’ The original proposition 
was that he should spend Christmas with his 
beloved relatives; but he stayed on and on. 
First, ‘to see the New Year in,’ then to await 
more settled weather, after the breaking of an 
unusually prolonged frost, and finally because 
he was a welcome and delighted guest, for 
whose protracted stay no reason was needed 
beyond the indispensable facts, that he was 
happy to be with his good friends, and that 
they rejoiced to see him in their midst. 

The success which had attended Hubert as 
an exhibitor the previous year in the Royal 
Academy was sufficient encouragement for his 
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sending still more important work this following 
season of 1860. 

The excitement, the hurly-burly, which 
attends the commencement of the London Art- 
year, was much the same twenty years ago as 
it is in these days; for history repeats itself, 
and the opening of the Royal Academy, in 
_ Trafalgar Square then, was a very similar occa- 
sion to the opening of the great picture show in 
Piccadilly now. 

In his way blind Philip loves pictures, and 
of course he must pay a visit to the Exhibition. 
Hubert and Lina have so far trained him that 
he follows their detailed descriptions with 
keenest interest, and in the studio he /ee/s his 
way to a knowledge of the subject on the easel, 
by having his forefinger carefully glided over 
the outline of composition, and by pausing to 
reflect as each succeeding point is minutely 
described to him. Hence, an expedition to the 
Royal Academy, during the month of May, 
becomes one of the most marked episodes in 
the life at Hampstead, and although Hubert and 
his wife have been to the private view, the 
former consents, somewhat reluctantly, to go 
again, and act as escort to his daughter and 
nephew. Reluctantly, be it said, because the 
artist has the greatest objection to the heat, 
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dust, and hubbub of the crowded rooms, and 
grudges even an hour of the bright summer 
weather spent away from his own airy abode. 

The first novelty which produces a vivid 1m- 
pression on Philip, on the occasion of his first 
visit to the Academy, is the sound of the 
sentries relieving guard in front of the National 
Gallery. The soldiers’ measured tread, the 
clank of arms, the description of their appear- 
ance, all combine to arrest his attention, and 
Lina has to answer questions innumerable 
before Philip has made himself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with this unexpected phenomenon. 
When he is sufficiently instructed on that head, 
he relapses in puzzled silence, and as the trio 
make their way up the broad stone steps, and 
enter the crowded rooms, Philip listens eagerly 
to the stray words and comments so rapidly 
bandied from right to left. It is not long 
before Hubert begins to grumble at the terrible 
heat, the stifling dust, and the troublesome, 
pushing people. The blind lad is exceedingly 
anxious to ascertain the exact position of his 
uncle’s pictures, and is evidently gratified when 
he finds his fingers placed upon the frames of 
two which hang upon the line. 

‘As for the third, Phil,’ says the artist, 
laughing, ‘the Academicians have thought ¢ha¢ 
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far too precious for the vulgar gaze, so they 
have considerately skyed it—hoisted it out of 
sight, you understand—and whoever wishes to 
see it must use an opera-glass or a telescope.’ 

While Lina explains this bit of her father’s 
facetiousness to her cousin, a friend of the 
former touches him unexpectedly on the arm. 
The stranger is an artist, and Hubert hails his 
advent as a blessed relief, for he has come to 
the end of his patience, though Lina, who is in- 
tensely interested in the novelty of the sights 
presented to her, shows no signs of weariness 
as yet. 

‘] particularly want your opinion on that 
landscape of Dove's, Northcroft,’ says Beech, 
the friend. ‘There is quite a whirlwind of dis- 
cussion about it among the R.A.’s generally, 
and the outsiders in particular. I, for my part, 
contend it is not true. You just come and look 
at it with me; 1 am sure the sky is several 
tones too low.’ 

‘Ah, well; I hope it’s not far off,’ says 
Hubert wearily; ‘for to tell you the truth, 
Beech, I am sick of pictures, and tired to 
death by the crowd, the worry, and the 
noise.’ 

‘It’s in the farthest room, unluckily,’ says 
Beech; ‘but I am personally interested in it, 
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and I have faith in your judgment; so do 
come—it won't take you a minute.’ 

“Oh, of course! sighs Hubert, with a comic 
air of resignation. 

‘Can you find mea seat here while they go 
on, Lina ?’ whispers Philip. ‘My head begins 
to ache with the noise and heat. I will wait 
for you. Don’t say you are going to stay with 
me, because I should prefer your seeing all 
you possibly can; this may be your only 
chance.’ 

Lina demurs. 

‘Can I leave you ?’ she says doubtfully. 

‘Set me down near the entrance,’ he says, 
‘where I can geta little air. I shall be quite 
safe, and then you must take a good look round 
those rooms we have not been into, and come 
and report progress tome. I really want you 
to see as much as possible, for my sake.’ 

‘Well, have you settled it between you, my 
dears, who comes and who stays ?’ asks Hubert. 
‘We shall not take ten minutes over the busi- 
ness of inspection, I promise you; for I cannot 
stand any more of this crowd.’ 

Lina establishes the blind lad comfortably on 
a bench near the head of the stairs, as he had 
suggested, and, with a loving pressure of his 
hand, she leaves him while she follows the two 
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artists, who saunter slowly on, absorbed in talk- 
ing ‘shop’ to their hearts’ content. 
% %* Ly % % 

‘Good gracious me, Mr. Philip! who ever 
would have thought of seeing you here ? Why, 
at first I could hardly believe my eyes!’ says a 
shrill voice close to his ear; and the owner of 
the voice possesses herself eagerly of the hand 
that lies on the blind lad’s knee. 

Philip recognises Miss Ruskett’s tones at 
once, but the knowledge that she has seated 
herself by his side affords him anything but 
satisfaction. 

‘What has brought you to town, Isabel ?’ he 
presently asks, after an awkward pause. 

‘Ah! you may well be surprised, Mr. Philip,’ 
she answers, with that affected laugh which she 
has copied from a certain burlesque actress. ‘1 
came up partly on business and partly on plea- 
sure. But I want to hear all you have been 
doing : tell me something about yourself—now, 
do! Ma will be pleased to think I have met 
you. She did wish me to call up at Hamp- 
stead ; but that’s such a long journey, and I 
never seem to have a minute to spare as it is. 
I am staying with Mrs. Hopkins—Cousin Jane, 
you know—I told you all about her,—do you 
remember ° 
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Philip nods assent and vaguely wonders how 
he ever could have listened to this uncultured 
girl with anything like interest or amusement. 
She certainly bores him exceedingly now. 

‘Is your cousin with you to-day ?’ he asks, 
pining for relief. 

‘Oh dear, yes! says Isabel, laughing aloud 
again. ‘She is standing waiting for me; and 
now she is making signs to me to come away. 
Ha, ha! she’s cross because she thinks I’m 
wasting her time while I’m up to my larks, 
flirting with a handsome young stranger. She 
knows my ways by this time ; though she has 
no idea that you can’t even see whether I’m 
pretty or plain.’ 

Here follows the stage laugh, and: Philip is 
thankful that Lina had left him before this 
demonstrative young lady appeared upon the 
scene. No wonder that her voice falls discord- 
antly upon his sensitive ear, while Lina’s gentle 
tones are still vibrating in his memory. 

‘Don't. fidget ? says Isabel sharply, seeing 
him inclined to edge away from her side. ‘I 
have heaps of things to say to you. It seems 
a year since we had a regular good chat to- 
gether. But perhaps you don’t care to talk to 
me now, since you have been used to the com- 
pany of Miss Lina; pretty care my lady seems 
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to take of you, too, my word !—nice, considerate 
people you’ve got to look after you! Fancy 
their leaving you all by yourself in such a crowd 
as this! Shamefu/—that’s what I call it! 

Some latent personal grievance lends emphasis 
to Isabel's protest; but Philip can bear no 
more. 

‘My friends have placed me here by my own 
request, he says angrily. ‘You must not sup- 
pose—I will not allow you to question their 
conduct in any way. They are always kind, 
gentle, and considerate to me.’ 

‘Oh, I’m sure I beg your pardon very 
humbly, Mr. Philip,’ says Isabel, with a wild 
attempt at satire ; ‘I quite forgot! Of course, 
whatever Miss Lina does must be right. I 
stand corrected. I might have remembered 
that she is perfect in your ideas, is that myste- 
rious young lady whom I never manage to get 
a glimpse of. When she was at the Priory I 
was away, and vwce versd, as they say in the 
classics! Still, I do wonder at Aer leaving you 
here by yourself; I thought she was so extra 
careful of you. My ma always said that when 
Sir Stephen was by there was never an end to 
her billing and cooing. Perhaps that was for 
the benefit of your pa. There, there, don’t 
look so grumpy, Mr. Philip ; it’s only my chaff, 
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of course. You ought to know me better than 
to be cross at my nonsensical chatter.’ 

She moves closer to him, and pats his arm 
with her fan as she whispers : 

‘But, now, I do wish you'd tell me whatever 
you came here for. Fancy a blind young 
gentleman coming to see the pictures! Oh, 
Jane, this is a joke! Just come here.’ 

Isabel beckons to Mrs. Hopkins, who ap- 
proaches slowly, and makes a warning sign to 
her relative to curb her tongue and her laughter ; 
for the passers-by linger, looking and wondering 
at the bold, black-eyed girl who has laid her 
yellow-gloved hand on the arm of that gentle, 
melancholy lad, who seems to appreciate her 
attentions so little, 

‘ Jane, here, can tell you that not seeing the 
pictures is no loss,’ continues Isabel, subduing 
her tone somewhat, but informing her cousin in 
an audible aside : ‘It’s Mr. Philip, Sir Stephen's 
son and heir. He’s quite blind, don’t you 
know ? 

‘Lor’! exclaims Mrs. Hopkins, and being 
good-natured, adds, ‘ No, indeed, sir, the pic- 
tures are no loss, I can assure you; it makes my 
head whirl to look at them. We came to see 
the people, and they ain't much to look at 
neither; so you needn’t fret, sir, I’m sure.’ 
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‘Oh! I love a crowd,’ remarks Isabel, ‘and 
we are going to the play to-night. Have you 
been to the theatre yet, Mr. Philip? He 
shakes his had. 

‘We had better be going, my dear,’ here 
interposes Mrs. Hopkins; ‘orders are not ad- 
mitted after seven, and we must go over to the 
Waterloo Road first, and that’s a good step 
from here. I want my tea, too, I’m that 
thirsty.’ 

‘Well, I suppose I must say good-bye, then, 
Mr. Philip,’ says Isabel hastily; ‘it won't do 
to be late at the Kaleidoscope. That’s the 
style of theatre / like. Such handsome dresses ; 
such cheeky girls. One gentleman, a friend of 
mine, who belongs to the company, says I 
should do well if I joined them. I have just 
the right face and figure, and should be sure to 
geton. I shall wait and see. Don’t you saya 
word to ma, please, Mr. Philip, but I have 
half a mind to try my luck on the stage.’ 

‘Come along, Isa, do,’ urges Mrs. Hopkins. 
‘I know we shall be late.’ 

‘I should have liked to wait and see that 
goody-goody cousin of yours,’ repeats Miss 
Ruskett as she rises. ‘The most considerate 
young lady who brings you to see the pictures— 
ha! ha!—and then leaves you all by your poor 
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blind self. Ta-ta, or au vrevozr, as Ma’amselle 
taught us to say for politeness. Give my re- 
spects—ahem—to Miss Lina, and tell her to 
look after you better in future, or I must go 
and stay at Hampstead and divide the duty 
with her.’ 

# # % * * 

Yes ; she has really gone at last. The rustle 
of the stiff crinoline, the clank of high-heeled 
boots, the obtrusive motion of the crackling fan, 
are all lost in the surging crowd which carries 
them away. And Philip, intensely relieved, finds 
himself alone once more. 

He dreaded Lina’s return while that noisy 
girl was beside him, holding his hand and laugh- 
ing in his face. He begins to long for the sound 
of the sweet familiar voice which has made all 
others sound unmusical to him. 

‘Dear Phil,’ that voice whispers presently, 
close to his ear, ‘have we been very long away? 
Mr. Beech had so much to say, and father stood 
talking, talking, too. I was in despair at last, 
and begged leave to run back and see after you. 
Philip, dear, are you vexed ? 

Lina’s quick eye, accustomed to note every 
movement of his face and hands, at once de- 
tects that something has distressed him. Buta 
strange feeling seals the boy’s lips. He hates 
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the thought of mentioning the name of Isabel 
to his cousin; he knows, though he cannot say 
why, that she would not like to hear it. 

‘Oh, I am only a little tired of all this noise 
and bustle,’ he answers wearily. ‘Is uncle 
ready ; may we go out into the fresh air now ?” 

‘So you have had enough of the Academy, 
too, have you, Phil?’ asks Hubert cheerily.. 
He has overheard his nephew’s last words, 
‘Sensible lad,’ he adds; ‘let us get out at once 
under God's pure sky, and leave the benighted 
rabble behind us.’ 


CHAPTER XI. 
TIE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE DOES RUN SMOOTH. 


Putte had come to Hampstead to stay two 
months, and actually remained more than a 
year. A bright, prosperous, and happy year 
that, which in the days to come he looked back 
upon as the one pleasant spot of verdure in the 
desert of his barren life. ‘Twice in the course 
of those twelve months his uncle and Lina went 
home to Pineridge with him; but Mrs. North- 
croft preferred to remain at Hampstead, and 
welcomed her ‘truant trio’ back with evident 
delight. She seemed to dread the brother-in- 
law now, who had at one time inspired her with 
so little awe. Perhaps this nervous apprehen- 
sion was due to her more susceptible condition 
of mind and body; perhaps she had learnt in 
the course of years to understand the exceeding 
hardness of his character, and the deep-seated 
prejudice of his convictions, more thoroughly 
than on the pleasant occasion of her first visit. 
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Lina and her stern uncle were excellent friends 
still; the bright girlish nature was not easily 
quelled, and her light-hearted prattle and 
laughter seemed to lift the sombre cloud of 
severity from Sir Stephen’s brow. 

The tie between Philip and Lina was evi- 
dently becoming nearer and dearer as the days 
and months grew into years. Mrs. Ruskett’s 
ambitious plans were for the nonce checkmated 
by this increasing attachment and the frequent 
interchange of visits between the cousins. 

Isabel, who had found Pineridge exceedingly 
dull, was delighted when she obtained prolonged 
leave of absence from her ‘ma,’ and continued 
to sojourn in London with infinite satisfaction. 
She took up her residence with Mrs. Jane 
Hopkins entirely, who found her an agreeable 
and useful companion; for Mrs. Hopkins let 
lodgings to people engaged at the theatre, and 
Isabel was always ready to assist in looking 
after the lively boarders, whom she considered 
as quite the most delightful people she had ever 
met. Thus time went on, and she stayed on, 
knowing no greater pleasure than a surreptitious 
peep behind the scenes of the Kaleidoscope 
Theatre, where Mrs. Hopkins still filled the 
post of dresser to the leading ladies of the 
ballet. It had now become the height of Miss 
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Ruskett’s ambition to figure in a burlesque 
some day, and she felt confident that thus, and 
thus only, could she obtain the full meed of 
admiration due to her dashing appearance and 
those wicked black eyes which the ‘ gentlemen 
lodgers’ in the Waterloo Road were never tired 
of praising. 

Mrs. Ruskett had most reluctantly resigned 
herself to the conviction that nothing was to be 
done with the ‘heir-apparent’ during his re- 
peated absences in London. Still, it gratified 
her to know that her daughter remained within 
easy reach of him. Better times might come 
yet; but for the present she could only play a 
waiting game. She therefore resolved to offer 
no opposition to her daughter’s residence in the 
Metropolis. She was safe with Mrs. Hopkins, 
and her services to the lodgers paid for her 
board. Besides, the girl liked a town life ; and 
that was a delightful fact, for anything was 
better than to have her wasting her time at the 
Priory, a useless occupant in the housekeeper’s _ 
room, grumbling from morning till night, and 
causing dissension between the housekeeper 
and the upper servants, who all objected to that 
fine-lady daughter of hers. 

And so the years went swiftly by—unevent- 
ful, tranquil years, these, to the chief actors in 

1O 
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our domestic drama. But the mere passage of 
time must effect some changes; and when, after 
a lapse, we note its results, they seem startling, 
though during its actual progress we heed none 
of these evolutions. ot 
The four years that have passed have given 
Lina the prestige of blooming seventeen, while 
Philip has reached the eve of his majority. 
During the many happy months he has spent 
under his uncle's hospitable roof at Hampstead 
he has learned to appreciate the nature of the 
tie that binds him to his cousin, and Lina and 
he have acknowledged their true love for one 
another, and have resolved to spend their happy 
future together as man and wife. Her parents 
are delighted at the prospect, towards which 
all their hopes have so long tended; and Sir 
Stephen, after considerable hesitation, has at 
length condescended to yield his consent to the 
engagement of the cousins, His reluctance has 
been very evident, and caused the young people 
much heart-aching anxiety; but that is as it 
should be, Sir Stephen thought. Juniors should 
be taught patience and submission to their 
elders. The baronet did not at all approve of 
the new-fangled notions which encouraged 
young people to follow their own foolish ideas, 
and to carry them out with a reckless disregard 
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of all the proprieties. He admired, and strove 
to model himself after the pattern of, some such 
stern parent as Sir Anthony Absolute; and he 
succeeded, but without that worthy’s noisy 
scenes of passion and abuse. Sir Stephen up- 
held” decorum above all things, and his anger 
was of that quiet, incisive kind, which made 
itself felt more effectually than any violent 
bluster would have done. 

He disapproved of the marriage of relations 
on principle, and Philip’s resolve to wed his 
cousin aroused his father’s ancient grievance 
and disappointment anent his son’s deprivation. 
If the youth had been as others were, he might 
have chosen a bride among the leading families 
of the county, as his position certainly entitled 
him to do; but, owing to his helplessness, he 
had to content himself with the patient cousin, 
who was willing to accept him and his needs. 

Oh, that curse of blindness! Sir Stephen 
gnashes his teeth with rage as he reverts to the 
ageravating subject. How it has hampered 
him at every step! What a miserable sort of 
education it compelled him to give to the heir 
of Pineridge ! 

He had really been thankful to get the lad 
out of his house—to know him in the safe cus- 
tody of his aunt and her daughter. 

10o—2 
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Pretty training this for a landowner! Music 
his chief delight, his only accomplishment ; read 
to, sung to, pampered and cosseted by a pair 
of compassionate women. Letitia was amiable, 
true, generous, and upright; but she was oz/y 
a woman, and her everyday life was moulded 
and guided simply by her own feminine notions 
of duty and right. How was it possible that 
she could obtain any knowledge thus, which 
would fit her or her blind pupil to cope with 
the world and its disciples? And yet, what 
career was there that Philip could follow? 
How could he, for instance, have been trained 
for any diplomatic post ? How could he fulfil 
any public duties? His terrible infirmity un- 
fitted him entirely for any but the most insigni- 
ficant pursuits. 

Lina’s devotion to her cousin, and her perfect 
comprehension of his manifold wants, were cer- 
tainly points in her favour; and it might have 
been difficult to find another girl of such charm- 
ing manners and appearance ready to sacrifice 
herself and her future to a blind man. Lina 
would certainly be a credit to the house of 
‘Northcroft, and there was consolation in the 
fact that its noble name was hers by inherit- 
ance. 

Philip had gone home with an attendant to 
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Pineridge to plead his cause, and that of the 
girl he loved, in person; and when he had 
finally obtained his father’s long-deferred con- 
sent, he returned to Hampstead, where he was 
received with more than usual rejoicing. The 
lovers, young, radiant, hopeful, looked happily 
towards the future now, which they were to 
spend together. The chief—indeed, the only— 
trouble of their past had been the periodical 
partings rendered necessary by the fact of their 
separate homes. 

Now all this would be changed—the young 
couple would take up a permanent residence at 
the Priory; and there were times when Sir 
Stephen himself smiled at the prospect of 
having a handsome young lady as mistress of 
his establishment again. She was a little youth- 
ful still, and perhaps wanting in that reticence 
and dignity which Sir Stephen considered a 
sine gué non; but he would undertake her 
training personally, and who could doubt its 
admirable result ? 

Lina herself was unspeakably happy, because 
she saw Philip so glad; and it.seemed to the 
grateful girl as if Providence was too good to 
her. Had she not the best, kindest, most 
generous parents? Had not her life been all 
brightness and peace ? And: now was not the 
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last and most ardent wish of her heart to be 
gratified also ? 

‘I get frightened when I realize my intense 
happiness,’ she said to her mother just after 
Philip had brought the good news of his father’s 
consent. ‘I feel as if something dreadful will 
happen ; the course of true love is not supposed 
to run thus smoothly, is it, mother dear ?’ 

‘I hope and pray that your joy is d/essed, my 
poor darling,’ cries Mrs. Northcroft, with intense 
fervour, ‘for it is unselfish. You have chosen 
the better part; you intend to devote yourself, 
all your hopes, pleasures, and ambition, to the 
undivided care of a blind man. If you fulfil 
the hard task you have undertaken conscien- 
tiously, surely, surely no evil will come to 
you. 

Mrs. Northcroft flings her arms wildly around 
the girl, and breaks into passionate sobs. 

‘God grant that you may be kept free from 
any suffering but such as you deserve yourself, 
my precious, precious child,’ she cries, and sud- 
denly relaxing her grasp, she falls back, panting, 
exhausted, deadly white. 

Lina, alarmed, and a good deal perplexed 
too, by her gentle mother’s amazing vehemence, 
does all she can to restore her to her usual 
equanimity, and when she sees her settling 
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down to a peaceful sleep, the girl steals quietly 
away to her lover. 

‘Mother is so strange,’ she says ; ‘she almost 
fainted just now, and she is looking very ill. 
She will not acknowledge it, but I am positive 
that it is the idea of going to the Priory which 
always upsets her now. The fact of your 
father’s consenting to let our wedding take 
place in Torshire will necessitate mother’s 
going down, of course, and I am sure the 
thought of staying at Pineridge has made her 
ill again. She was not herself when last we 
were all down there, you know, and we could 
not even persuade her to go at all after that.’ 

‘It will be different soon, my own darling,’ 
whispers Philip with happy conviction. ‘Of 
course dear Aunt Letty cannot feel happy or 
at her ease while my father is all alone in his 
chill glory there. You wait and see how soon 
we shall change all that. When once you are 
mistress of the gloomy old home, my sweet, 
bright sunshine—gladness, peace, and content 
will flow within the ancient walls, and then ze 
shall welcome our dear mother, and she will be 
happier at the Priory with her children than 
anywhere else in the world.’ 

Lina accepted her lover’s comforting words 
with hopeful eagerness, and thought less about 
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her mother’s excitement than she would have 
done at another time. But that touching scene 
had sobered the loving girl, and her buoyant 
anticipations were checked by the fear that Sir 
Stephen’s courteous invitation would prove in- 
jurious to Mrs. Northcroft. 

‘Everything in connection with his unfor- 
tunate son was without precedent,’ thought the 
baronet ruefully, and therefore the fact of his 
marriage taking place at Pineridge, instead of 
from the house of the bride, was but another 
item in the whole course of the unconventional 
conduct of affairs, and must be accepted, like all 
else that was cruelly inevitable. Philip had in- 
sisted on a very quiet wedding, and here also 
his father had been compelled reluctantly to 
yield, and having done so, Sir Stephen suddenly 
resolved to make the best of matters, and sent 
his brother a very cordial invitation to spend the 
next month at Pineridge, and to see the young 
couple comfortably installed there, before he 
returned to Hampstead and the work awaiting 
him for the next year’s Exhibition. Mrs. North- 
croft bore the journey and the change of resi- 
dence uncommonly well, and Lina rejoiced 
accordingly ; but Hubert, who generally ac- 
cepted all the arrangements made for him ina 
cheerful and contented spirit, proved fractious 
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on this occasion, and seemed possessed by an 
unwonted uneasiness and responsibility, which 
he was incapable of shaking off. 

Now, to add to this, it so happened that he 
would have to be followed into Torshire by an 
emissary from his principal patron, the Graf 
von Stein, who resided in Munich. This fact 
annoyed and preoccupied the artist. He was 
fully aware of Sir Stephen’s unabated objection 
to all the details of his profession, and it worried 
him to bring these so clearly ez évedence by the 
visit of the Count’s major-domo, who brought a 
damaged picture with him. Hubert had always 
managed to laugh at his brother's absurd pre- 
judices, but he resented them all the same, and 
had taken more pains than even his wife gave 
him credit for not to run counter to them too 
frequently. 

The Graf von Stein hada fine picture gallery, 
on which he prided himself, and it really con- 
tained an admirable collection of modern paint- 
ings. Among these was the famous ‘ Pine 
Forest’ picture on which Hubert Northcroft 
had reason to pride himself. The Count had 
seen it at the private view of the pictures in 
Trafalgar Square, more than four years ago, 
and had then purchased it. This generally 
admired landscape had lately been much injured 
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by the falling in of a portion of the glass roof 
of the gallery, and Graf von Stein was over- 
whelmed with grief at the mischief which had 
befallen it. The picture had received a blow 
in the excitement which ensued on the breaking 
of the roof, some of the paint was scraped off, 
and daylight was now actually visible through 
the canvas. 

All this news, and more to the same effect, 
had been received in a letter from the noble 
Graf, a day or two prior to the departure from 
Hampstead, where Hubert had managed to 
prolong his tenancy. Graf von Stein was 
elderly and fidgety ; he set a great store by his 
collection of pictures, and was in despair at this 
untoward accident. 

‘ But it fortunately happens,’ wrote his Excel- 
lency to the artist, ‘that my confidential servant 
is journeying to England next month. Heisa 
thoroughly reliable person, and I feel inclined 
to let him take charge of the picture, since I 
have determined that no hand but your own 
shall restore it. Will it be possible for you to 
undertake this matter at once, as Wolfgang’s 
stay in England is limited, and I cannot permit 
him to return without my favourite picture ? 

Such was the gist of Graf von Stein’s elabor- 
ate epistle, in which flourishes, verbal and cali- 
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graphic, played an important part. IJlubert had 
answered ‘yes’ to all inquiries. Now, how- 
ever, that his daughters marriage and his 
brother’s gracious invitation would take him to 
Pineridge, nothing remained for him but to re- 
quest the confidential servant of his Excellency 
to follow him to Torshire with the extensive 
packing-case containing the precious work of 
art in question. 

It was a ‘terrible bother,’ of course; but 
artists were always being bothered, and he must 
submit like the rest. Lina made many a joke 
about ‘ papa and his artistic retinue,’ and when 
‘the German gentleman, with the picture,’ was 
announced, a day or two after the party had 
arrived at Pineridge, and the quiet preparations 
for the nuptials were at their height, the girl’s 
merry laugh reached the ears of the grumbling 
artist as he wended his way to the studio above. 
This had been left just as Mrs. Northcroft first 
arranged it, now more than six years back. 
‘The German gentleman’ rose with evident 
empressement as Hubert entered the studio, and, 
bowing, he thus delivered himself in florid 
German : 

‘T have been desired, sir, by his Excellency, 
the Herr Graf von Stein, to place this picture 
upon your easel with my own hands, and I have 
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pledged my honour that no further harm shall 
happen to it; therefore have I ventured to 
commence the unpacking immediately ; but oh! 
sir !—-and here the wizen-faced little foreigner 
threw hammer and screw-driver aside, and 
spread out his arms as if about to clasp the 
amazed artist to his heart—‘it is more than 
anxiety about that picture which causes my 
emotion,’ he goes on; ‘it is the thought that 
now, after so many years, I should have the 
happiness to see you once again! You Mein- 
herr, who to all appearance have not changed 
at all, though you have made so great a name 
for yourself, and are so famous already, while J, 
alas! fill a sphere but little superior to that in 
which I had the honour of waiting upon you— 
why, it must be quite fourteen years ago!’ 

Hubert, looking puzzled and uneasy, waits 
patiently for the end of this elaborate speech, 
quietly wondering the while if this droll little 
man had had sunstroke, and what all his strange 
excitement portends. 

‘Does the Gnaddige Herr thus entirely fail 
to recognise his most humble, most obedient 
servant, Karl Wolfgang? Has the Herr no 
recollection of being at Meyringen in past days? 
Perhaps it is the length of time which has 
elapsed since then which somewhat obscures 
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the Herr Northcroft’s memory. With some 
persons the power of recollection is strong, with 
others weak. I think, though there is little I 
can with justice pride myself upon, that in this 
matter of memory I am not easily to be sur- 
passed,’ continues Mr. Wolfgang, with that 
peculiar assurance which so often characterizes 
small, fussy men. ‘Will the gracious Mr. 
Painter allow me to recall to him a certain 
catastrophe which happened near Meyringen 
just at the time when the Herr, his lady, and 
their dear little daughter were at the hotel ? 
And when those kind visitors proved themselves 
so very benevolent towards the poor orphan 
child of a guide, who was so brave and yet was 
so cruelly killed ?’ 

Hubert suddenly begins to stuff his pipe with 
unwonted energy, and while Karl Wolfgang 
at length takes the damaged picture out of the 
packing-case and carefully places it upon the 
easel, the painter looks on with eyes that see 
not. Indeed, he feels like one ina dream... 
Is this the hand of fate ? 

Of all the myriad inhabitants of Germany, 
why should this prying individual have been 
selected to come on this mission to England ? 

‘Father, says Lina, entering hurriedly, 
‘mother bade me ask you what answer we are 
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to send to this letter? Shall we accept the 
invitation, or decline it? The messenger waits 
for a reply.’ 

As Lina crosses the studio to offer the letter 
to her father, she perceives the stranger, who 
is on his knees still, gathering up the straw and 
shavings belonging to the packing-case. 

He springs to his feet now and stares at the 
astonished girl with widely-opened eyes. 

‘Herr Gott in Himmel! he exclaims, clasp- 
ing his hands. 

‘IT beg your pardon! says Lina, gently in- 
clining her head as she moves towards the door, 
and finding the stranger about to address her, 
she glances nervously abel at her father, whose 
silence perplexes her. 

‘Run away, Lina, run away!’ cries the artist 
with sudden asperity. ‘What do you mean by 
interrupting me when you know I am so busy? 
Don’t bother me about anybody’s letters; leave 
me in peace, do.’ 

He has risen in sudden haste and holds the 
door wide, so that she shall the more speedily 
make her exit. 

* if # 4 ik 

‘Something has happened to father,’ says 
Lina, rejoining Philip, whom she has left at the 
piano in the drawing-room. ‘ He spoke quite 
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crossly to me. I never knew him so strange 
and angry before.’ 

She tries to laugh, but her father’s extra- 
ordinary behaviour has sorely perplexed her, 
and she is suddenly silent. 

‘You are not troubled about dear old uncle’s 
odd manner, surely, my darling? asks Philip 
tenderly, and he draws her down to the chair 
by his side. ‘Why I, even, have found out by 
this time that artists are wholly unaccountable 
people; they laugh when others cry, they be- 
moan what causes rejoicing to outsiders.’ 

‘Of course, dear,’ answers Lina gently, ‘it 
was all my fault; I interrupted father’s séance 
with his patron's ambassador, by asking stupid 
questions about an invitation to dinner.’ 

‘Oh! is the German ambassador in the august 
presence ?’ asks Philip. 

‘He is, my dear, and he is the most extra- 
ordinary little fellow; he stared at me in the 
rudest, oddest manner, as if he knew me, or as 
if | had been a ghost. I assure you I felt quite 
uncomfortable.’ 

‘Oh, those foreigners never know their places, 
not the best of them don’t,’ remarks Mrs. Ruskett, 
with a virtuous sniff of indignation. 

She has just brought two vases filled with 
fresh flowers, and lingers there talking, much 
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to the annoyance of the cousins, who resent the 
spirit of survetllance which leads the house- 
keeper to be present on one pretext or another 
whenever they are enjoying a ¢é¢e-d-¢ée in the 
drawing-room. 

‘My daughter Isabel is taking lessons in 
music and singing from one of those foreigners, 
now, Mr. Philip,’ continues the loquacious old 
lady, enjoying the knowledge that her presence 
is unwelcome, but that neither of the young 
people dare to bid her leave the room. She 
resents the betrothal of the cousins with ex- 
ceeding bitterness, and revels in the chance of 
causing ‘the young pair of fools’ any sort of 
annoyance. ‘There's many a slip ‘twixt the 
cup and the lip,’ she adds, lifting down a pre- 
cious bit of china from the mantel-shelf, and 
dusting it with elaborate attention to its minute 
crevices. ‘There’s never any knowing what 
may happen in this changeful world, as I often 
say to my Isabel, and so I often tell her to 
make the most of her chances. We are but 
dust, and who can foretell what a day may 
bring forth to them that are ashes ?” | 

‘Play me that last bit of the scherzo over 
again, dearest, you have not got it quite right 
yet, whispers Lina, leaning over her cousin, 
and placing his fingers back on the keys, 
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Philip speedily takes the hint, and begins to 
play with such spirit and so much vigour, that 
Mrs. Ruskett finds her further speech unintel- 
ligible, and retires in dudgeon. 

‘Won't let me have my little say, now, won't 
she? And is jealous of my even mentioning 
my Isabel, too, that’s very evident. And so the 
little foreigner stared at her as if he knew her, 
did he? What does that mean? She looked 
quite ’ot, and seemed awfully put out like. And 
her father was cross, was he? I wonder if 
there’s anything amiss? If there is, it will not 
be long before / find it out, that’s certain, trust 
me for that, or my name is not Sarah Ruskett. 
I'll invite the German gentleman to have a 
chop and a glass of port in my room, and ['ll 
find out the reason of his staring. Perhaps he's 
seen her with some lover the forward minx 
picked up in London, and now her father is on 
the scent, she’s frightened, and so she takes time 
by the forelock, and gets Mr. Philip to hear her 
side of the story first. Ah! she’s that artful, is 
Miss Lina; just like the rest of those fair-haired 
girls, quiet and deep she is, real wicked deep, 
I believe. London is an awful tempestuous 
place for young ladies, that 1’m quite sure of, and 
if it weren't for this botheration of a wedding, 
I'd get my girl home, and keep her safe under 

II 
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my eye, that I would. But now to hear what 
this foreigner’s staring means. There's more 
than meets the eye, I can tell that by young 
Miss’s flurry.’ 

Thus Mrs. Ruskett soliloquizes as she slowly 
traverses the hall, and makes her way back to 
her own apartments. 

Before another hour is over, she has given 
Mr. Wolfgang meat and wine, and has been so 
startled by that illustrious foreigner’s conversa- 
tion, that she actually requests a private audi- 
ence of her austere master, who, surprised, and 
by no means willingly, grants her the ten 
minutes she asks for, as she intercepts him on 
his return from hunting late that afternoon. 

Lina and Philip meanwhile continue their 
practice at the piano, play their duets, sing their 
songs, and occasionally forget all about the 
music in their sweet lovers’ talk of the happy 
future now coming nearer and nearer. 

‘Before this week is over you will be my 
wife, Lina; my own, own, precious darling 
wife,’ says Philip, and he takes her soft little 
hands into his long clinging pressure, and then 
he draws her bodily into his close embrace. 

‘My love, my sunshine,’ he says, ‘how good 
God has been to us! How happy and grateful 
we ought to be! ‘You love me, all blind and 
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helpless as I am, and you do know at least that 
I can never fail in absolute devotion to you. 
Your pleasure must be my law, for I can never 
know any other. As you lead me I am bound 
to follow; as you bid me I must perforce obey. 
And it will be my joy, and pride, and delight, 
to prove myself your most obedient slave. Your 
nature is so tender, too, my darling, that my 
affliction gives me an additional claim on your 
generous love, and every day that passes proves 
to me, more and more thoroughly, how well we 
are suited to one another. Is not this true ?’ 

She is standing by his side now, her arm 
laid lovingly around his neck ; her earnest eyes 
seem gazing far, far into the distant but surely 
happy future. They make a charming picture, 
these happy lovers. He, with his slender 
hands upon the keyboard, his head uplifted, the 
sightless eyes closed instinctively, for he is 
listening to the last faint echo of the final chord 
he has just played. She, tall, supple, and 
gracefully formed, with an air of dignity and 
courage in her aspect, as she stands wondering 
and waiting what her heart’s lord may please _ 
to say or require next. 

Lina has now grown to perfect womanhood, 
and she presents a picture of purity but seldom 
seen in this last decade, which has been 
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rampant with ‘ girls of the period,’ ‘ professional 
beauties, ‘society startlers,’ etc. Our Lina 
cannot be accounted as strictly beautiful—an 
irregularity of features prevents that ; but there 
is a combination of everything that is true, 
honest, and good, in the expression of her mo- 
bile, sensitive face. If lovely can be construed 
as lovable, then Lina decidedly merits the 
pleasing adjective. 

‘Play me that introduction again, dearest,’ 
she says, placing his fingers upon the keys. 
‘I feel I could sing the prayer now. The day- 
light is dying, and “ Lezse, /ezse,” is most appro- 
priate.’ 

Philip plays the opening chords of the 
famous recitative that ushers in the well-known 
prayer of ‘Der Freischiitz,’ and is followed by 
the grand air of the opera. This scexa Lina 
sings better and more effectively than any of 
the others that constitute her well-selected 
vépertotre. Herr Lirtz had always spoken of 
his pupil’s rendering of this lovely ‘ Freischiitz ’ 
music with enthusiastic approbation, and had 
even told Miss Northcroft that she could hold 
an audience spell-bound if she would ever thus 
sing in public. But Philip is all the audience 
Lina desires, and his delighted approval is 
worth far more to her than the plaudits of a 
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multitude of strangers could ever be. Now her 
voice rises clear, full, melodious, and she 
delivers the difficult passage at the end of the 
recitative with masterly clearness and precision 
that does all honour to the able teaching of 
Herr Lirtz, as well as to the musical ability of 
his favourite pupil. 

Then she breathes the softly inspired notes 
of the prayer, and all unconsciously she clasps 
her hands in entreaty. 

‘Lina, your voice is what one dreams the 
voice of an angel must be,’ cries Philip, rising 
at the conclusion of the axdante and flinging 
his arms tenderly about his betrothed. ‘ Dar- 
ling, we must certainly journey to the Rhine- 
land together, and the Black Forest, too. I 
always associate the sombre shades of that 
mysterious Schwartzwald with all the weird 
doings of Kaspar, Rudolf, and the incantation 
scene. Shall we go abroad next spring? Do 
you think my young wife will be able to under- 
take the difficult charge of so troublesome a 
burden as her husband will be to her ?” 

And so they prattle, and play, and sing in 
happy alternation; light-hearted and content, 
knowing no evil, fearing none. It is Mr. 
Grind’s entry with the lamp which first warns 
Lina of the passage of time; for she suddenly 
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becomes aware that twilight has deepened into 
darkness. | 

‘Has Sir Stephen returned from hunting ?’ 
she asks the butler. And when he has replied 
in the affirmative, ‘I must hurry away to help 
mother to dress for dinner,’ she says to Philip, 
‘and I shall be late too.’ 

‘We were so taken up with our music, we 
never heard the gong,’ he replies in half 
apology to the butler, whom he fears to some 
extent. 

‘We certainly did not heed it,’ says Lina, 
unabashed. She quails as little before the 
butler as before his austere master. ‘ Take my 
arm, Philip,’ she says; ‘let me lead you up- 
stairs.’ 

They cross the hall arm-in-arm, and when 
they reach the upper landing— 

‘Give me my good-night’s kiss now, darling,’ 
pleads Philip ; ‘ youknow I never get any but a 
formal salutation when my father and the rest 
of them are present.’ 

‘Well, then, good-night, sweetheart, good- 
night, she says earnestly. ‘Meanwhile, I 
hope you will enjoy your dinner none the less 
for receiving your good-night kiss beforehand.’ 

‘Good-bye, sweetheart, good-bye !’ answers 
Philip, singing the words; but just as he is 
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turning away in the direction of his room, a 
sudden impulse of overwhelming tenderness 
possesses him, as he stands waiting, his arms 
outstretched. ‘Lina, my own love, my life, my 
wife!’ he cries, as he snatches her close to his 
throbbing heart, and then, with a strange, 
anxious expression, ‘ You will never leave me, 
never forsake me, my precious treasure ?’ he 
whispers. His voice sounds almost as though 
there is a sob in it. 

‘Thy people shall be my people, thy God my 
God ! she answers, and the sweet lips pressed 
upon his seem to set a fresh seal upon the last- 
ing bond between them. 

Do presentiments exist ? are subtle warnings 
given to mortals of the evils advancing towards 
them? Was there not something more than 
the lover’s ardour beating unrecognised in 
Philip’s anxious heart, as he clasped his be- 
trothed in his arms again and again, and 
seemed so loth to let her go from him ? 


CHAPTER XII. 
REVELATION AND DISASTER. 


Lina hurries to her mother’s room contrite and 
apologetic for having tarried so long. It is the 
daughter’s pleasant task to act as lady’s-maid to 
her gentle mother every evening. 

But Mrs. Northcroft is not in her room. 
And the satin dinner-dress has been taken from 
the bed. Can she have dressed alone and gone 
downstairs already? Strange that Lina did 
not meet her on the landing or in the hall 
below. The girl knocks hurriedly at the door 
of her father’s dressing-room. No reply. He 
also has descended ; but his candles are burn- 
ing, and his dress-clothes are laid ready upon 
the chest of drawers. 

Something has happened ! 

The routine of the Priory household has 
never been thus perturbed before. Can Sir 
Stephen have met with an accident in the 
hunting-field ? Lina’s heart beats loud and 
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fast. as she flies downstairs, and in the hall 
she comes into sudden and violent collision 
with Mrs. Ruskett, whose head is in startling 
proximity to the handle of the library door. 
This gives Lina her clue. Something as 
happened, and her parents are in Sir Stephen’s 
room in consultation. Without a word to the 
startled housekeeper, Miss Northcroft passes 
her, and opening the door of the library, she 
closes it rapidly and firmly again as soon as she 
has entered the room. 
* “ * * * 

Her mother is there. She is already dressed 
for dinner. Is it the peculiar shade of the 
reading-lamp, or the dark sheen of her high- 
satin gown, which makes her look so awfully 
ill, so ghastly pale? Lina runs towards her, 
but is checked by an imperious movement from 
her uncle’s hand as he stands facing her, white 
and rigid also. His mud-bespattered hunting- 
coat and his dirty top-boots are strangely at 
variance with the excessive neatness of his 
surroundings. Instinctively Lina turns to look 
for her father. 

He stands apart, he appears puzzled and dis- 
turbed, but not frightened as his wife is. 

‘What has happened, Uncle Stephen? 
What is wrong?’ asks Lina promptly. Her 
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straightforward nature abhors doubt and uncer- 
tainty, and she desires to break this ominous, 
perplexing silence at once. 

‘It is as well you have come at this moment, 
Lina,’ replies the baronet, ‘for what transpires 
here is likely to prove as important to you as 
to myself. I have been compelled—reluctantly 
compelled, I may say, to request the immediate 
presence and attention of my brother and his 
wife, because I have a question. of vital con- 
sequence to put tothem.’ There isa strange 
vibration in his chilling tones, and most unusual 
hesitation in his measured speech. 

“What does this portend?’ Lina glances from 
one to the other of the white faces in growing 
alarm. ‘Whatever question you have to put 
to my dear parents,’ she says proudly, ‘I am 
certain will be answered to your immediate 
satisfaction, Uncle Stephen.’ She has been 
stung by the odd way in which he alluded to 
my ‘brother and his wife! 

‘T trust your childish confidence may not 
be misplaced, Lina,’ he says coldly; ‘and I 
admit that the proposition which has just been 
laid before me is so astounding as to appear 
incredible even to me. In any case, I have no 
alternative but to place the facts before you, as 
they have been reported to me. I admit that 
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the duplicity they imply is monstrous, and I 
shall await an explanation with exceeding 
anxiety.’ 

There is a long, trying pause. The ticking 
of the Queen Anne clock upon the mantelshelf 
assumes the magnitude of blows from a sledge- 
hammer to the overstrained sense of hearing of 
those in solemn conclave assembled. 

At last Sir Stephen breaks the awful silence, 
and moving a step nearer to Mrs. Northcroft, 
he addresses himself pointedly to her: 

‘Your extraordinary depression, your failing 
health, your white, troubled face, and evident 
disinclination to be my guest, lend more colour 
to the fatal suspicion that has been whispered 
to me than aught else. If what I have heard 
be true, then, Mrs. Northcroft, your mysterious 
fretting and lasting nervousness are amply 
accounted for. Indeed, it is a marvel to me 
that anyone could live under so crushing a load 
of falsehood and deceit.’ The lurid flame of a 
fierce, growing anger shines in his eyes, and he 
raises his fist as though in menace. 

Letitia’s head falls forward upon her breast, 
and she shrinks as if a blow had actually been 
dealt her. 

‘Hubert—husband, come to me! help me!’ 
she cries, in a tone of piteous appeal. Hubert 
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starts forward, the perplexed expression of his 
face increased to absolute bewilderment as he 
listens to his brother’s amazing tirade. 

‘It is all right, all right, Letty, my poor 
darling,’ he whispers, taking her ice-cold hands 
in his, and chafing them nervously. ‘Stephen 
does not mean to be angry, dear, it is only his 
manner. We can explain it all, of course.’ 

‘Oh! we were wrong, so wrong to keep it 
secret for all these years,’ she whispers faintly, 
and only her husband hears her. ‘I have 
always dreaded this moment, dear Hugh, and 
that is why I so often implored you to tell 

‘Tut—tut—much ado about nothing, my 
poor child,’ answers Hubert cheerily, and then 
he faces his brother. 

‘What has put you out so much, Stephen ?’ 
he says, and his tone is nearly as calm as usual. 
‘Come, come, we are not acting a play—we 
don’t want heroics or hysterics either. What 
is all this—fuss about ?” 

‘Your flippant, irreverent tone at this most 
serious moment is in as bad taste as all the 
other acts of your frivolous Bohemian existence, 
Hubert, says Sir Stephen, with bitter sarcasm. 
‘But this frivolity in you can no longer deceive 
me, and I see the confirmation of my worst 
suspicions in the scared face of that guilty 
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woman, who cowers under the exposure that 
has come upon her—only just in time! But it 
7s in time, thank God!’ 

‘Uncle, be silent: how can you ?’ cries Lina, 
suddenly confronting him, and striving to silence 
him by the imperious gesture of her uplifted 
hand. ‘You are hurting mother. Don’t you 
see that she is ill? How dare you speak to 
her in that cruel way?’ The girl rushes towards 
Mrs. Northcroft, and tenderly pillows the 
drooping head upon her loving breast. ‘Mother 
—mother darling—are you faint >—let me get 
your salts—oh! what can I do for her? cries 
poor Lina, in a tone of despair. 

‘ Mother’ echoes the baronet with contempt. 
‘Don’t you know that that woman is not your 
mother, girl, any more than the man I am com- 
pelled to call brother is your father ?’ 

‘Oh, uncle ; how caz you?’ protests Lina. 

But he is too much roused to have either 
mercy or consideration for anyone. His pride, ° 
his prejudices, his sense of the fitness of things, 
all have suffered, and he resents the cause of 
his bitter humiliation. ‘You were picked up 
in a gutter—a pauper, with no parents, and no 
name—and you have sought to entrap my son, 
the heir of Pineridge, the bearer of a noble 
name, into a marriage! Out of this house all 
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of you—adventuresses— cheats —impostors — 
out of my house!’ 

‘What you say is zof true—none of it—lI'Il 
not believe it,’ cries Lina, with passionate 
revolt mingling in her amazement; ‘and Philip 
will not believe ill of us either—of that | am 
quite sure! Oh, my love, my darling,’ she 
murmurs below her breath. The thought of 
Aim gives her fresh strength, and her earnest 
conviction actually shakes Sir Stephen; but he 
turns fiercely towards his brother. 

‘Is this girl entitled to bear the noble 
name of Northcroft? he cries. ‘Is she your 
own daughter? Answer me that. Yes—or 
no? 

‘Why, Stephen, Stephen, what is the use 
of making such a fuss? rejoins Hubert help- 
lessly. He really is bewildered by the strange 
aspect of affairs. ‘Certainly we adopted little 
Lisbeth, and re-christened her Lina when our 
own baby was taken from us. She is the child 
of excellent, worthy people. Her father won a 
noble name for zwself by his bravery and 
courage. Don’t put yourself out so much, 
brother. It’s all right, I assure you. I told 
my wife not to bother you with all these details: 
it’s entirely my fault that you did not know, 
and, after all, who could fail to be proud of our 
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Lina? We have loved and treated her as if 
she had been our own child, of course.’ 

‘Silence, liar and cheat! roars Sir Stephen. 
The concentrated rage of his suspicious nature 
finds vent in his furious tones. ‘Out of my 
house without a moment’s delay! No more 
tampering with that wretched blind boy! Out, 
and at once !' 

He crosses the room with hasty strides; he 
places his hand on the bell-rope, and pulls it 
violently. 

‘Run to the stables, have the horses put to, 
and say that the carriage is required immedi- 
ately. Tell Mr. Grind to have all the luggage 
belonging to Mr. Hubert Northcroft and his 
family brought down at once. They start for 
London by the mail train to-night.’ 

‘ But dinner, sir ’ stammers the astonished 
footman, who is young, and has no experience 
in hiding his emotions. 

‘Dinner be ——, and you also! shouts the 
master of Pineridge, in a white heat of passion 
by this time. 

% 4 ke + cL 

Within an hour Hubert, his wife, and Lina 
are driving rapidly along the road to Tor- 
chester. Within two hours they are en route 
for London, borne rapidly through the chill, 
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dark night by the whizzing express train. .. . 
Onward, onward flies the engine, breathing 
sparks of fire in its hot haste. 

It is close upon midnight; the wretched 
hours of this most eventful, most miserable day 
have almost come to an end. Letitia North- 
croft, with a sigh, has laid her white face wearily 
upon her husband’s shoulder, and has given 
her ice-cold hands into Lina’s warm, loving 
clasp. 

‘ Take care of 42, my darling,’ she whispers, 
roused by some temporary stoppage of the 
train; and then she lays her husband's hands 
in those of her adopted child, and, with a long 
sigh, suddenly breathes her last! 

The shock has killed her, as Sir Joseph Barry 
prophesied a shock would do. Her gentle heart 
is broken; the firm support of her courageous 
Jove and never-failing moral strength are taken 
from poor Hubert now, and he is left a widower 
indeed !—crushed in spirit, paralyzed by the 
grief which has so fearfully and unexpectedly 
overwhelmed him. 

Instinctively he turns to Lina, and he does 
not turn in vain. The brave child realizes that 
this is no time for indulgence in private sorrow 
or repining. She must ignore herself entirely ; 
she will exert all the latent energy of her strong, 
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simple nature, and prove herself worthy of the 
love and trust which have been bestowed upon 
her throughout the past happy years of her 
glad young life, as completely as if she had 
been really entitled to the name she bears. 
She will reward that gentle woman, who has 
been to her all that a mother can be to a 
daughter, by taking the burden of Hubert’s 
crushing sorrows upon her own strong shoulders. 
She will be firm as a rock, and show herself 
able and willing to support this sad, broken- 
spirited man; she is resolved, by the gracious 
help of her Father in heaven, to prove to her 
earthly parent that he will nct lean upon the 
child of his adoption in vain. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
MRS, RUSKETT AND HER SCIIEMES. 


It was as though a thunderbolt had suddenly 
fallen in the midst of the peaceful family circle 
so comfortably established in Pineridge Priory. 

Who, then, was the deus ex machind ? 

No less a person than the designing, redoubt- 
able Mrs. Ruskett. 

The hopes which had lain dormant in the 
ambitious mind of the housekeeper for years 
were not forgotten, as we have seen, although 
circumstances had rendered their fulfilment 
more unlikely than ever of late. Indeed, there 
were moments when Mrs. Ruskett entirely 
despaired of seeing her handsome daughter in 
the place for which she deemed her eminently 
fitted. Nevertheless, tenacity was a strong 
characteristic in the woman’s nature; and as 
long as the heir of Pineridge was single there 
was no absolute reason for relaxing her visionary 
claim on his future. It was years ago now 
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since Isabel had been sent to the fashionable 
Brighton school in order to be fitted for her 
possible elevation to a nigher sphere as-a 
baronet’s lady, and until Mr. Philip was a dond- 
fide married man Mrs. Ruskett refused to re- 
linquish her ambitious hopes for her promising 
daughter. 

‘There’s many a slip ‘twixt the cup and the 
lip, she had said for the sake of saying some- 
thing spiteful when she found Philip and Lina 
‘spooning’ at the piano; and the girl's cursory 
remarks about the stranger who ‘stared at her 
rudely, and looked as though he had seen her 
before,’ aroused Mrs. Ruskett’s scheming pro- 
pensities, as a burning match sets light to a 
heap of tinder. Here, at last, it seemed, a 
chance was offered to her for making mischief 
of some kind. She had no exalted idea of 
feminine modesty, and her experience of her 
own daughter’s extraordinary behaviour with 
strangers perhaps justified the inference that 
girls were all and always bold. If only she 
could get hold of some damaging fact in connec- 
tion with that soft-spoken Miss Lina! How 
adroitly she would use it to serve her own 
purposes! How surely she would manage to 
plant the seeds of doubt in Sir Stephen’s mind, 
and water them with insidious words of in- 
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creasing suspicion! It was not a very risky 
game to play, and, if it should turn out a use- 
less one, at all events it could do no harm to 
try it, and try it she would, as sure as her name 
was Sarah Ruskett. Her first move should be 
a rigorous cross-examination of that foreigner 
whom Miss Lina, sly hussy, had cleverly spoken 
of as strangely bold, whereas she no doubt had 
given him every encouragement to stare, if he 
really had done so; girls always tried to attract 
the attention of men, and set their caps at 
foreigners in particular, notwithstanding that 
they might be elderly and ill-favoured. This 
was Mrs. Ruskett’s mental summing-up, and 
then she prepared for action. If Miss Lina 
could be ousted from Pineridge by any good 
luck, even at this the eleventh hour, the door 
would at once be open for Isabel’s return ; if 
she were safely re-established in the house all 
might be satisfactorily settled with a little 
management, and Mrs. Ruskett dearly loved 
managing things. Who could possibly foresee 
what might not happen? What should, in the 
end, prevent the young people from being 
united by the closest tie of all, if their inclinations 
were led that way ? 

With these thoughts filling her crafty head, 
the scheming housekeeper invited Mr. Wolf- 
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gang to partake of a little refreshment in her 
room. A cup of tea it was that she offered 
him politely as he made his way down the stairs 
and passed her door. And then, suggesting 
that his journey must have tired him, she substt- 
tuted a glass of port and a dish of cutlets. She 
knew the way to a man’s good will very well, 
did that clever old Sarah, and experience had 
taught her that a glass of sound wine loosens 
the tongue as oil eases a lock. 

‘But, madame, these cételettes & la Soubrsse ! 
It is a chef-d’euvre / exclaimed the apprecia- 
tive Swiss, smacking his lips. 

‘Our cook is clever and accomplished, I 
think,’ answered Mrs. Ruskett, adopting her 
master's pompous manner as she quoted one of 
his pet phrases. Karl Wolfgang felt the lady’s 
condescension acutely, and concluded that the 
stiff English people were, after all, the most 
hospitable in all the wide world. He struggled 
hard to express his overwhelming sentiments of 
gratification; but his English was decidedly 
rusty, and the lubricating wine rather impeded 
than aided his pronunciation. Sarah Ruskett, 
however, was by no means impatient. She 
knew how to be most amiable and bide her time 
without protest when the end in view was worth 
waiting for. She certainly had some diplomatic 
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talent, had this crafty, ambitious woman, for 
she played as carefully as though she knew the 
stakes to be high, and yet she herself was the 
one to whom the result of this game was most 
amazing. She complimented him on his admir- 
able English, she pressed him to eat and drink, 
she laughed at his moderation, and said that 
so fine a man as he certainly required keeping 
up. 

‘Ah! madame,’ cried poor little Karl, waving 
his arm about with characteristic animation, 
‘you think me fine; you should see some of 
the men in mine canton—the guides, by example.’ 
And then he continued in broken phrases to 
render his tribute to his countrymen. His eyes 
were still dazed by the apparition he had seen 
in Mr. Northcroft’s studio, and as he alluded to 
the guides of his canton he seemed to see his 
old friend Oscar Freundlein rising before him 
again. Whata marvellous resemblance! Surely 
the invalid little Lina, whom he so distinctly 
remembered at Meyringen, could never have 
grown into this tall, strong maiden with roses 
in her cheeks and health in her bearing ? This 
young lady, who was called Lina, seemed to 
Karl the image of his old acquaintance, the 
bravest and best of guides, and he also thought 
he (who prided himself on never forgetting a 
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face) recognised the little Lisbeth of fourteen 
years ago in the smiling girl who called Hubert — 
Northcroft ‘ father.’ 

These thoughts and inferences the Swiss put 
into English questions and assertions for the 
gracious Mrs. Ruskett’s edification. He meant 
ro harm, poor garrulous little man; he only 
wanted information to satisfy that prying pro- - 
pensity of his which seems characteristic of | 
most small men, and women too, whom nature 
has endowed with keen black eyes and bird-like © 
movements of the head. 

Mrs. Ruskett listened to all he asked and all 
he stated with encouraging patience and grow- 
ing surprise for a long time. His odd accent 
and curiously inverted phrases perplexed her to 
a great extent: but she caught the drift of his 
broken sentences, and she conned them atten- 
tively in her own mind—so attentively that a 
gleam of wonderful light suddenly flashed upon 
her, and, with a complete change of tone and 
manner, she began to interrogate the astonished 
little foreigner. Hitherto she had assisted his 
halting speech ; now she half-scared him with a 
thousand eager questions on her own account. 
Her feverish haste delayed matters, for her in- 
formant became silent; but this gave her time 
to ponder over what she had already heard. 
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on 


Suddenly she realized the vast importance of 
his random statements. 

At last she thought she saw her way to the 
frustration of that deceitful Miss Lina’s plans, 
She would unmask that soft-voiced impostor, 
she would discomfit the girl she hated, pave the 
way for the return of her admired daughter, 
and utterly defeat that easy-going couple, the 
Hubert Northcrofts. Against them the vindic- 
tive woman still cherished a grudge for the bare 
fact of their original advent at Pineridge. Had 
they not appeared upon the scene of her man- 
ceuvring, she could have managed matters to 
her entire satisfaction, and by this time Isabel 
might be the afflanced wife of the baronet’s 
heir. 

The woman was so delighted by the revela- 
tions Karl Wolfgang made to her, that she 
would have liked to embrace the innocent cause 
of her exultation; but she contented herself 
with replenishing his glass bountifully—an 
attention he probably appreciated far more than 
her intended caresses. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Northcroft were staying 
at the hotel at Meyringen, there had been a 
catastrophe—thus, in effect, Karl’s long story 
began ; and then he recapitulated the facts with 
which our readers were made acquainted in the 
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opening of this recital. But he also informed 
the housekeeper of what had further come to 
his knowledge after he had left Meyringen to 
accept a better situation in a larger hotel at 
Cologne. He thought, if he remembered rightly, 
that he had been told that the little invalid 
Lina, the child of the Northcrofts, had died at 
Meyringen ; but, of course, he did not know 
positively if this were true. Further, it was said 
that the artist and his wife had taken the orphan 
Lisbeth away to Munich with them—whether 
on a visit only, or with the intention of adopting 
her entirely later on, Karl had never been able 
to ascertain—indeed, he had thought very little 
more of the matter until he saw the living 
picture of his dead friend Freundlein in the 
face of the lady who entered Mr. North- 
croft’s studio but a short half-hour ago. Could 
madame inform him if his believing were a 
correct one? He was still quite bewildered 
by what he had seen. Jt was almost mar- 
vellous—such an astounding likeness! Karl 
exhausted his cosmopolitan vocabulary in his 
endeavour to depict the nature of his amaze- 
ment. 

Mrs. Ruskett cared little for his further 
attempts at explanation; she had heard more 
than enough for her purpose. She wanted to 
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get rid of the chatterer now—to be alone—to 
think and scheme. 
* # * * * 

Good! At length, then, her patience, her 
waiting—all were to be rewarded; she had not 
spread her toils in vain. But the news seemed 
almost too good to be true—reviving hope 
brought doubt in its train; she could scarcely 
control the tremor of her voice, and her sallow 
face became livid with her growing excite- 
ment. 

‘There can be no doubt you are right,’ she 
said ; ‘no doubt—surely no doubt.’ 

‘Then you do not know of this thing? he 
asked, surprised. 

‘No. If you are right—and I believe you— 
the whole affair has been kept a secret. No 
one here was ever told a word about the real 
child’s death. We shall see—we shall soon see. 
You may trust me for that.’ 

Something in her uncanny eyes frightened 
the good-hearted little Teuton. 

‘If it be not knowed, I pray you will tell 
noting—noting !’ he cried, lifting his hands and 
his face in entreaty. ‘The Herr, Northcroft he 
was So goot, so very goot to me, and madame 
also. It may be that they wish not this thing 
knowed by other persons for some goot reason 
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of their own, and so I pray you not to say 
noting ! 

Mrs. Ruskett was getting very tired of this 
‘tomfoolery.’ -She must put an end to it, and 
get rid of this magpie at once. 

‘Oh, of course, it can only be a joke,’ she 
said ; ‘just a little trick played by Mr. Hubert 
on his brother. Only it’s a pity, because Sir 
Stephen is not fond of jokes; but Mr. Hubert 
always was. Pray don’t alarm yourself, my 
dear sir; I have no doubt we shall all Jaugh in 
the end. I shall just find out the whole truth 
of the affair for my own gratification—no one 
else shall hear a word of it; and if you have to 
call for that precious picture to-morrow, I will 
tell you the result of my private inquiry.’ 

Karl went his way to the village inn witha 
heavy heart. Could his memory for faces have 
brought any sort of trouble on poor Freundlein’s 
daughter, or on the generous people who had 
sheltered the orphan in the hour of her need ? 
These English were so strange, so cold, so 
proud ; perhaps Sir Stephen would like a good 
girl less because her father had been a guide. 
Freundlein was poor, certainly; but he was 
learned and good, and certainly more brave and 
honourable than any man Karl had ever heard 
of. He had died in saving the life of another— 
was not that noble, fine ? 
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Madame the housekeeper had been very 
polite to him, and treated him quite ex prance ; 
that wine was most excellent, certainly. They 
had good wine in their English cellars. Madame 
had certainly given him plenty of it; perhaps 
that had made him talk a little fast. Ah! if he 
had caused trouble of any sort to his kind 
friends of former days, then would he tear his 
hair and weep. 

But Karl Wolfgang’s late repentance did not 
avail to stop Mrs. Ruskett in the long-delayed 
advancement of her pet schemes. She was cold 
and pale with excitement—she could scarcely 
control the outward evidences of her agitation ; 
but she would not endure an hour's unnecessary 
suspense. She would go straight to her master 
and lay the case before him in all its enormity. 
She would go now, at once, while she still felt 
the deception with what she deemed a righteous 
resentment. 

As luck would have it, she met the baronet 
as he was crossing the hall. He had not ridden 
up to the front door, but entered by the back 
gate, which saved him a round, and he had 
taken his horse straight to the yard and dis- 
mounted there. This accounted for the absence 
of all noise or bustle on his arrival. 

‘Ah! that’s Lina singing,’ he muttered, as 
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the clear tones of her sweet voice pleasantly 
greeted his ear, and something very like a smile 
parted his thin lips. ‘ That girl is a treasure,’ 
he continued. ‘Well for Philip that he has 
been able to secure her! Our own flesh and 
blood, too—our own flesh and blood! Not 
likely, indeed, that we should have found a girl 
like that out of our own family ! 

He was on his way to say a word of greet- 
ing to the young people in the drawing-room, 
when he was met by Mrs. Ruskett in the 
hall. 

‘I beg pardon, I am sure, Sir Stephen,’ says * 
she, stammering, and as nervous and uncertain 
now as she had previously been confident and 
aggressive, ‘might I ask the favour of five 
minutes’ private conversation with you ?” 

Sir Stephen stood still, raised his eyebrows, 
and compressed his lips. 

‘This is a very singular request on your part, 
Mrs. Ruskett.’ 

His tone indicated displeasure rather than 
surprise. 

‘I hope I know my place, Sir Stephen, and 
most certainly would be the last to intrude; 
but the interest of the family always goes 
before everything else with me.’ 

‘Really, Mrs. Ruskett, I must ask you to 
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defer this private consultation until to-morrow. 
At our usual business hour you know you can 
always find me willing to listen to whatever you 
have to say; but you must be aware that | 
studiously avoid touching on domestic details at 
any but the appointed time.’ 

He moved towards the library as he spoke, 
and made an imperious movement of dismissal 
to the anxious housekeeper. But she, nothing 
daunted, followed him closely. 

‘I cannot defer this matter, Sir Stephen,’ 
she said, raising her voice and beginning to 
show some temper. ‘I know my place and I 
know my duty too, and I am the last to pre- 
sume, I hope; but when it is a question of 
family honour, Sir Stephen, and of saving the 
name of Northcroft from shame and disgrace, 
then I feel bound to speak out, and not even 
her most gracious Majesty the Queen, were she 
to enter this apartment now, could make me 
hold my tongue.’ 

Both master and servant were in the library 
by this time, and they stood confronting one 
another. Mrs. Ruskett had carefully closed 
the door. Sir Stephen’s flagging attention had 
been sharply arrested by the woman's extra- 
ordinary speech. He fixed his cold, dark eyes 
upon her with an expression of doubtful inquiry, 
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and he perceived the strange excitement which 
almost convulsed her pale face. __ 

‘You have made use of some extraordinary 
expressions which, I need hardly say, are quite 
enigmatical to me, Mrs. Ruskett ; pray explain 
yourself without further circumlocution,’ he said, 
and he drew off his gloves and stretched his 
long fingers as he spoke. 

‘T will, Sir Stephen; I will speak,’ she 
cried; ‘whatever comes of it I must do my 
duty, and if I lose my place through it, even 
after so many years of faithful service, I would 
rather be treated unjust-like myself than see 
your noble name dragged through the dirt ! 

That venomous thrust went home. The 
crafty woman knew her master well. 

‘Speak out, he said; ‘tell me all—a//, do 
you hear? But for peace’ sake spare me any 
further rhodomontade.’ 

His face was becoming livid now, and he 
raised that white, clenched fist of his with 
a threatening gesture. 

‘T can’t tell you all, because I don’t know. 
all, Sir Stephen,’ she replied promptly. Her 
nervousness had vanished, and she was cool, 
collected, and precise now. ‘I can only give 
you a proper warning, and ask you to look 
after your interests, those of Mr. Philip, and of 
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the noble family name.’ She spoke now with 
that curious intonation which was so oddly like 
her master’s own. ‘If what I have heard be 
true,’ she added, ‘then all the faintings and 
flurryings and spasms of certain people when 
they come to stay at the Priory ain’t no longer 
surprising. Why, if ’d been carrying such a 
disgraceful secret about with me I should have 
died of shame long ago; indeed, I should have 
prayed to be safe in my grave afore ever my 
deceitfulness was discovered.’ 

‘Do not speak of yourself; explain what 
concerns me, if you please,’ interrupted the 
baronet, with rising impatience. 

‘You can get to know the whole truth from 
them most concerned if you choose to ask 
them one single question,’ the woman answered 
hurriedly, for she read danger in her irate 
master’s threatening glance, and therefore 
added hurriedly: ‘Before Mr. Philip takes 
Miss Lina to be his lawful wedded wife, Sir 
Stephen, let me beg of you to ask Mr. Hubert 
Northcroft, on his sacred word of honour, if the 
young lady is truly his lawful daughter.’ 


The mine was dexterously laid, the plot had 
been carefully prepared, and now the lighted 
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fuse was applied. The thunderclap that 
followed had most disastrous results, as we 
know ; but Mrs. Ruskett rejoiced exceedingly 
when she was left alone to ponder over the 
prosecution of her so far promising schemes. 


13 


CHAPTER XIV. 
POOR PIIILIP. 


Ir was on the stairs that Philip first met his 
cousin Lina, and on the stairs he had reluc- 
tantly parted with her on the night of that dire 
domestic catastrophe that fell upon all the in- 
habitants of the Priory. A strange presentt- 
ment of evil had possessed the lovers as they 
bade one another farewell for an hour, though 
neither of them could possibly have had the re- 
motest idea of the impending fatality which was 
to extend that hour into years. 

Within a week Lina would be his bride, his 
wife. 

As Philip repeated that comforting assurance 
to himself, his spirits rose, and hearing the 
great clock on the stairs chime the half-hour, he 
hurriedly devoted himself to the mysteries of 
his toilet. He had long ago learnt to dress 
himself unassisted, if his clothes were placed 
ready to his hand ; but the process required his 
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undivided attention, and so for a time diverted 
his thoughts. At last he was ready, and sat 
impatiently expecting the gong. Lina always 
waited upon the landing for him, and then they 
walked down to the dining-room together. 
But this evening no gong sounded, and no Lina 
appeared. Philip waited, listening eagerly. 
The clock chimed the hour, and presently the 
quarter after seven; but still there was no 
summons to the dining-room. 

All was silent, oppressively silent, for a time. 
But at length feet were heard hurrying to and 
fro upon the stairs, then strange noises of 
moving and shuffling followed. 

What did it all mean? Would no one come 
and give him some explanation? He guided 
himself to the window, and, with his ear pressed 
close against the pane, listened with rapt atten- 
tion. 

Ah! that was the sound of carriage-wheels 
upon the grand drive. 

Visitors! of course. Now all was becoming 
clear to poor Philip. Company were arriving for 
dinner, and yet no one had told him a word about 
their advent. Strange; Lina had always been 
on the alert to warn him of any such emergency 
hitherto. She knew so well how he liked to 
be told whenever strangers were expected, and 
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who they were likely to be, and yet she had 
not mentioned one word to him about the 
guests who were beginning to arrive now. 
Philip thought at first, and in his present mood, 
that he would rather there were no visitors this 
evening, or that he might not be called on to 
appear. It would be almost more agreeable for 
him to remain in the comfortable solitude of his 
own apartments. And yet as time went on he 
felt hurt when he realized that he must have 
been entirely forgotten. 

Was Lina so taken up with these expected or 
unexpected people that she had ceased to look 
after him who had always been her first con- 
sideration hitherto? A feeling akin to jealousy 
began to rise in Philip's sensitive mind, and 
brought back the depression which had weighed 
upon him earlier in the evening. He sat lost 
in thought, his head bowed low upon his breast, 
his hands, as usual, hanging listlessly at his side. 
He felt neglected, alone, melancholy. | 

Ah! surely that was Lina’s footstep in the 
passage without: his quick ears could not de- 
ceive him there, though no gong had sounded 
to keep him in his bearings as to the dinner- 
hour. It was impossible that he could make a 
mistake about the hurried tread of Lina’s light 
feet, and the frou-frou of the silk skirt which 
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she wore in the evening, and which certainly 
swept past his door now. 

Past it! 

Ah! there are more carriage-wheels upon the 
gravel without—that accounts for everything. 
Strangers are still arriving, and Lina has been 
hastily summoned to do the honours for her 
future father-in-law. She was right not to call 
Philip ; she knows his dislike to confusion or 
bustle, and she will come for him when all is 
quiet. Has the whole county arrived at the 
Priory to-night ? Wheels again! 

Ah! but these are departing. Now the 
tedious arrivals are at an end. Now, at last, he 
will be fetched and led downstairs, and listen to 
his love’s account of all the adventures and mis- 
adventures which have happened and kept her 
so long from his side. But all is still in the 
house; no further disturbing sounds fall’on his 
eagerly expectant ears, and, weary of waiting, 
impatient to moodiness, he opens his door and 
cautiously creeps to the stair-head. With the 
aid of his stick, and guiding himself by the 
broad balustrade, he walks slowly downstairs. 
He hears no strangers’ voices, and heartily 
wishes his shyness had not kept him a prisoner 
upstairs so long. How foolish this fear of 
meeting visitors is! If he had walked boldly 
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down an hour ago, he would have saved himself 
much trouble and perplexity. How Lina will 
laugh at him when he confesses his timid doubts 
to her! 

He guides himself to the drawing-room door. 
He pauses for a moment, but he hears no voices 
within. 

This is more and more incomprehensible. 
He opens the door, and stands waiting on the 
threshold ; no one speaks. The room is empty. 
With the feeling of one oppressed by a night- 
mare, Philip retraces his steps and guides him- 
self to the dining-room. 

Mr. Grind officiously advances to take his 
stick from him, and at this moment Sir Stephen 
enters the room from the other end, by the 
door which communicates with his library. He 
has not changed his hunting attire; but that 
Philip does not see, though he is quite aware 
that everything has an unusual aspect. He 
stands waiting, helpless, expectant. 

Sir Stephen glances at him, and can scarcely 
repress the impatient curse that rises to his 
lips. 

‘Leave us! I will ring for you when you 
are required,’ he says, turning savagely upon 
the inoffensive butler, who retires in silent 
haste. 
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As soon as he has closed the door— 

‘Father, what has happened—what is wrong ?’ 
cries Philip, advancing a step in the direction of 
his parent. ‘Where is my uncle? Where is 
Lina ? 

‘Gone! answers Sir Stephen—‘ gone, all of 
them, never to darken the doors of Pineridge 
Priory again !’ 

His voice, as he utters the last word, sounds 
hoarse and strange to himself. 

‘Gone! echoes Philip, with a gasp: his fright 
has made him breathless. ‘I do not under- 
stand—I cannot believe that she would have 
left me like this ! 

‘T have not the slightest doubt that she is on 
her way to London by this time, she and the 
people who call themselves her parents also.’ 

It is the startling tone of the baronet’s voice, 
rather than the sense of his words, which strikes 
terror into Philip’s soul. His quick perception 
teaches him that some awful calamity has be- 
fallen him—or Lina. What matter, since Lina’s 
troubles must always and of course be doubly 
his? He utterly fails to grasp the meaning of 
that ambiguous sentence uttered by his father, 
and stands still, waiting its solution in helpless 
amazement. 

Sir Stephen physically straightens himself to 
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rigidity, and mentally pulls himself together 
also. 

‘I must harden my heart,’ is his unnecessary 
determination. Then, in his most incisive lan- 
guage, and speaking in a tone that seems to 
rasp the delicate ears that listen to it, he states 
the bare facts of poor Lina’s case as they present 
themselves to his prejudiced mind. 

But when he beholds the abject distress of 
the poor young man, which gradually passes to 
frantic indignation and futile agony, a tinge of 
remorse pervades the father’s consciousness, 
perhaps for the first time in his life. Has he 
acted quite justly ? Has he not strained a point 
in the wrong direction? But no sooner has he 
reflected on his action than his mood changes, 
and with a fresh revulsion of feeling he con- 
cludes that his severity was richly merited. No 
leniency should ever be shown to traitors, and 
traitors Hubert and his family had most de- 
cidedly proved themselves. 

‘My Lina gone—gone for ever? My life, 
my wife? I cannot—I will not believe it!’ ex- 
claims Philip, flinging his arms upwards with a 
cry of agony. ‘Oh, father! oh, father! if a 
heart beats in your breast, if you have one grain 
of mercy in your whole being, unsay those 
dreadful words. I would rather fall dead at 
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your feet than be brought to believe that you 
have wilfully robbed me of my Lina—my joy, 
the sunshine of my dark, miserable life ! 

‘T really wish I could spare you, my poor 
boy! answers Sir Stephen promptly. ‘I assure 
you that this miserable affair has caused me 
much suffering also; but- not even for your 
sake can I countenance treachery, deceit of the 
deepest dye. They had entrapped you—you, 
poor, helpless creature! Lina was made to lure 
you on. She caught you in her toils with all 
the tricks and wiles that characterise girls of 
low origin, and especially intriguing foreigners.’ 

‘No, no !—a thousand times no!’ cries Philip. 
‘Lina is pure, innocent, holy, absolutely incap- 
able of falsehood—that I can swear! And 
what if Uncle Hubert did adopt her ?—it was 
kind, good, generous, and noble of him. How 
could you blame him for taking compassion on 
a friendless orphan ? Was she not more than 
worthy of it? Oh, my darling, my darling, my 
wifé—come back to me! he cries; and as he 
begins to realize his irreparable loss, his agony 
becomes supreme. Utterly unmindful of his 
helplessness, he rushes madly to and fro, striking 
himself against the furniture and the walls, and 
stumbling over the chairs. 

‘Command yourself! Have some regard for 
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propriety, even if you have quite forgotten the 
respect which is due to your injured parent,’ 
says Sir Stephen sternly, as he lays his hand 
upon the lad’s arm with a compelling grip. 
‘Listen to reason, Philip ; reflect—calm your- 
self!’ He adds the latter words in his most 
authoritative tone. 

‘Are you ready for dinner, Sir Stephen ?’ 
asks the butler, opening the door. He is 
tired of waiting outside, and quite alive to the 
fact that his master will be very angry when 
he finds his dinner spoilt by this continued 
delay. 

The loud voices and commotiondn the dining- 
room have brought the other servants into the 
hall. But though curious and impatient, they 
do not venture to approach the room in which 
this extraordinary scene is being enacted. The 
master of Pineridge possesses the power of 
making himself respected, or rather feared in 
no common degree. 

Philip breaks away from his father. 

‘Don’t touch me,’ he shrieks ; ‘ you want to 
killme; I feel that you are driving me mad, you 
wicked, cruel father! Is it not enough that I 
am blind? You have long ago tried to break 
my spirit ; must you now break my heart also ? 
Why don’t you stab me at once? To kill 
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me would be kind, for then this awful misery 
would surely end!’ 

In escaping from his father Philip turns 
rapidly, and so comes into sudden and violent 
collision with the door which the butler has 
opened. The blow on his forehead wounds and 
stuns the lad, and he falls ‘senseless and bleed- 
ing at his father’s feet : indeed, he looks as if 
he would never rise again, so white is he, so 
rigid and ghastly. The blood is slowly trick- 
ling from that gash on his brow;; it is so painful, 
horrible. Even Sir Stephen, hardened as he is, 
is seized with a feeling of compunction; he 
bends over his son, and, trembling, lays his 
hand upon the silent heart. 

‘Help him, carry him away, bring Mrs. 
Ruskett, fetch the doctor!’ His commands are 
quick to incoherence, but Mrs. Ruskett, never 
at a loss, is already at hand. 

‘We will put him to bed,’ she says, turning 
to Mr. Grind with an air of authority, and then 
addressing her master: ‘ Pray do not distress 
yourself, Sir Stephen,’ she adds appealingly ; 
‘we will look after the poor young gentleman, 
and you shall be left in peace. I do pray, sir 
(if you will excuse the liberty), that you will 
allow me to have dinner served for you at once. 
We cannot afford to have Sir Stephen laid up, 
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whatever else happens, and you must be that 
faint and worn 

‘Silence, my good woman; do not trouble 
about me,’ says the baronet, with a return of his 
wonted manner ; ‘pray attend to the require- 
ments of my unfortunate son ; that will be quite 
your most satisfactory way of serving me.’ 

Philip is laid in his bed. It is well for him, 
poor boy, that he remains unconscious for days. 
He has been severely stunned, and the super- 
vening stupor is of long duration. The doctor 
declares ‘there is not much danger of any kind ; 
rest, good nursing, and perfect quiet will soon 
bring him round again.’ 

For a time the poor lad is a prisoner, of 
course, and Mrs. Ruskett constitutes herself 
chief gaoler ; but even when the patient's health 
is restored he does not regain his wonted liberty. 
Sir Stephen, never for a moment relenting in his 
original determination to break off all possibility 
of communication between the lovers, does not 
scruple to secure his son’s complete isolation by 
every means in his power; nor does he hesitate 
to take advantage of the facilities which the 
boy’s blindness gives him for protracting his 
imprisonment. Mrs. Ruskett receives her 
master’s stern commands to cut the patient off 
from all communication with the outer world. 
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Neither housemaid nor footman is allowed to 
enter Philip's apartment, which to all intents 
and purposes has become a cell. The house- 
keeper rejoices in the congenial task set her; it 
is but a forward step on the road to the goal of 
her ambition. She makes the very most of 
her opportunities, of course. She dilates ad 
nauseam on the wit, the accomplishments, the 
kind heart, the good nature, the unselfishness, 
and the remarkable beauty of her dear child 
Isabel, 

‘I do wish my daughter were here now,’ she 
said one morning when she had coaxed her 
patient to swallow a little beef-tea ; ‘how nice 
that would be for you, Mr. Philip! I amonlya 
stupid, unlearned old woman, and beyond my 
housekeeping accounts I know little of reading 
nor writing neither, but my Isabel, she is a fine 
scholar, as you know ; she could read to you, or 
tell you tales by the hour together. Just think 
what a pleasant change that would be for you. 
Of course, young folks like young folks. I know 
very well that you must be tired of the dull 
company of an old woman like me. Wouldn’t 
you like me to send my girl a letter, to have her 
here to wait on you, and walk out with you 
when you are better again, as she used to do so 
nicely a few years back? She was so fond of 
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taking care of you. Don’t you long to have her 
here ?’ 

‘Oh, no! oh, no!’ says Philip, with something 
very like a sob in his voice, ‘don’t ask me to 
allow that, Mrs. Ruskett; I would much—a 
thousand times rather be quite alone.’ Then 
in a broken tone, but with a tender, pleading 
intonation that most women would have found 
irresistible : 

‘Dear Mrs. Ruskett,’ he says, ‘come here to 
me, near me, quite close,’ and he takes her 
hand in both his, and bows his poor sightless 
face upon it; ‘will you not, can you not help 
me? he adds; ‘is it not possible to send a 
little letter, just one little letter, to my cousin 
Lina at Hampstead? Our parting was so 
hurried, so sudden, so terrible. I cannot under- 
stand it yet, and I am sure she must be quite as 
miserable as lam. If you will do this thing 
for me there is nothing, nothing I would not do 
for you in return. I shall have money some 
day. I will make it well worth your while, I 
promise you I will, if only you will help me to 
let my darling know that I am true and faithful 
to her; that my father may do what he will, be 
harsh, stern, and cruel, but that I shall never, 
never change, never—as long as I have breath 
in my body.’ 
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Needless to say that Mrs. Ruskett, stern in 
her sense of duty, was absolutely inflexible. 
The boy’s pitiful entreaties and rash promises 
affected her not at all; but she did not hesitate 
to make the most of her virtuous firmness in 
recounting this scene and similar ones to the 
baronet. 

The young and romantically-inclined footman, 
of whom previous mention has been made, was 
bribed by Philip, when once he was about again, 
to make a rash promise in regard to a clandes- 
tine telegram. But the watchful eye of Mr. 
Grind, who had been thoroughly instructed by 
Mrs. Ruskett, discovered the intended culprit 
in the act of inscribing a telegraph form in the 
baronet’s study. The fate of that good-natured 
youth was sealed. ‘ Offyou go,’ said Mr. Grind, 
imitating his master’s tone to perfection, and, 
as luck would have it, the master himself ap- 
peared upon the scene at this moment. | 

‘We must make an example of this man,’ he 
said, and the footman shook in_ his shoes. 
They did make an example of the unfortunate 
lad, and his punishment—severe as it was 
prompt—certainly deterred all others from 
proffering any aid thenceforth to the blind boy. 
He did not know if his telegram had been sent 
or not; he had implored Lina to write to him 
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through his friend in need, the footman. But 
no letter ever came, of course, and when he 
made furtive inquiries after the man, he was 
told that he had been dismissed and was gone. 
Gone! everybody had gone, as far as he was 
concerned, thought poor Philip; and, tired of 
weeping, moaning, and complaint, he, in the 
end, tacitly resigned himself to his utter desola- 
tion. 


CHAPTER XV. 
BACK AT HAMPSTEAD, 


Back in the quaint old house on the breezy and 
once delightful heights of Hampstead, which 
now, alas, seem so bleak and cheerless. Back 
in the erst attractive artistic home that now is 
so desolate. What a blank in the dwelling and 
in the hearts of the two lonely occupants of that 
formerly joyous household! It seems more 
trying, more incredible, because the outward 
surroundings are still unchanged. All the in- 
animate objects are now as they were when the 
family party, full of bright anticipations, started 
for Pineridge scarcely a fortnight ago. 

They were all elated then, looking forward 
with glowing hopes to the wedding so soon to 
take place between Philip and Lina, a true 
marriage of hearts, which could not fail to bring © 
happiness in its wake. 

Scarcely a fortnight ago, and then Letitia 
Northcroft was in their midst, ordering, arranging 
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all things comfortably and wisely for those con- 
cerned, encouraging her dear ones by pleasant 
looks, words, and smiles. 

Now she has left them—gone before. 

Her work-table stands in the bay-window of 
the pleasant morning-room still. Her empty 
arm-chair, on the cushions of which the im- 
press of her graceful form is visible, is pushed 
away against the wall as though by an im- 
patient hand. This was Hubert’s work; he 
would have liked to fling the harmless piece of 
furniture out of the window. It was horrible 
to realize that it could remain unchanged whilst 
she—was gone. The blotting-pad lay upon 
her writing-table; a list of household memo- 
randa, on which the ink seemed scarcely dry, 
was awaiting completion. 

Yes, it was terrible. Such was the irre- | 
parable change in so short atime! Signs and 
tokens of the woman's gentle life and thought- 
ful presence everywhere, and she no longer in 
the world. 

Apparently nothing is changed from its 
orderly course. In reality all is desolation, and 
the saddest desolation ; for life had fled, and 
blighted hopes alone remain. 

The picture but lately commenced and in- 
tended for next year’s exhibition stood upon the 
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easel in the studio, and there was the rest 
of the artist's paraphernalia, and uncleaned 
palette, with the handful of brushes thrust 
hastily into the thumbhole just as Hubert laid 
it aside tou answer the summons of the dear 
voice whose familiar and ever-welcome tones he 
was never to hear again. 

Never | 

What would, what could life be to him, with- 
out the cheerful support of her on whose loving 
strength he had leant for so many years past ? 
He had put the last touch upon the canvas the 
morning of their departure, and it was scarcely 
likely that he would ever take a brush in hand 
again. A desolating hurricane of grief had 
swept over the humble spirit of the artist. His 
tenderest feelings were ruthlessly uprooted, his 
cheerful tranquillity blighted, he was robbed of 
hope and energy, nothing was left him but 
blank despair. 

Even Lina, full of courage, noble, brave, 
cheerful as she taught herself to appear, quailed 
before the sight of the indescribable dejection 
which had taken possession of her unhappy 
father. Her father she still considered him, 
and she must ever regard him with the affection 
and devotion of a daughter. She had been 
startled, confused, and alarmed by the strange 
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discovery of her unsuspected parentage; but 
her filial love had been given to Hubert and 
Letitia Northcroft many years ago. It grew 
with her growth, it became an integral part of 
her being—no change of circumstances could 
ever affect that fact. But many odd backward 
glimpses, vague memories, undefinable visions 
of bygone days, which she could never under- 
stand, were fully accounted for now by the 
revelation so lately and terribly made to her. 
Those dream-like panoramas of wild snow-clad 
peaks, which seemed to tower over her in some 
far distant past, assumed a realistic aspect now 
that all was explained to her. Those wondrous 
heights had once hcmmed in her humble little 
life, and there had been a time when the 
luxuries of her later years were entirely un- 
known. She did not repine, as the knowledge 
of her origin was imparted to her; she rather 
gloried in it, except for its consequences, She 
dwelt with conscious pride on the conviction 
that her father had distinguished himself by his 
undaunted courage, his spotless character, and 
unselfish devotion. 

The girl’s vivid interest in all Hubert could 
tell her of her past was the rallying point 
between them. It was the one subject on 
which they could converse safely and freely ; 
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all others were still fraught with such grief and 
bitterness that neither ventured to break the 
barrier of silence by which they had tacitly 
agreed to surround their overwhelming sorrow. 
The details of her father’s brave adventurous 
life filled the high-spirited girl with pride and 
a certain sense of emulation. She was thankful 
for the heritage of so noble a name; for what’ 
name was ever noble if not that of the guide 
who, without shrinking from danger, was ready 
to risk his own life in saving that of a fellow- 
creature ? 

Sir Stephen Northcroft boasted much and 
oft of his grand family and of his noble name. 
Could his inheritance, his pride, his money, his 
long pedigree, lift him above his fellows as’ 
Oscar Freundlein had raised himself above 
men by his own brave deed? Oh, would she 
had always known the truth, what anguish that 
would have spared them all! The culpable 
reticence of her adopted parents was the only 
reproach she had in her heart against them ; 
but their silence had brought such terrible con- 
sequences in its train, and had wrought such 
miserable havoc in her innocent life, that there 
were moments when the recollection of it almost 
stifled love and gratitude. But alas, and alas! 
if the wrong of secrecy was great, how fearful 
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was the open hand of the avenger, the terrible, 
crushing punishment which had fallen upon 
them all alike. 

All! That word included Philin! And 
before his name, before the thought of him 
in his blind desolation and unfathomable 
misery, poor Lina broke down utterly. She 
soon realized that she dared not dwell on that 
too painful vision. She shuddered back from 
it, as though its depths would engulf her, and, 
killing all hope and energy, leave her inert, 
despairing, useless, 

No, she would not dwell upon her own par- 
ticular grief, she would put selfish fretting aside 
with a strong will. She would be courageous, 
and resolve to do the duty that lay nearest at 
hand bravely, aye, cheerfully. 

As her father went forth to meet danger in 
the old days undaunted, unflinching, looking 
neither to the right nor the left when he trod 
upon treacherous ground, so resolutely would 
she proceed upon the thorny path of her now 
desolate life. She would neither look back at 
what might have been, nor shrink from the 
trials before her. With all the earnestness of 
her strong, simple nature, she prayed to her 
Father in heaven, to Him who had been, as 
He must ever be, her first loving parent, and 
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asked for help and guidance in this dark hour 
of her greatest need. 

Her prayers were answered. Her duty lay 
close at hand, and strength was granted her to 
fulfil it with perfect self-abnegation—with noble 
steadfastness. She must devote herself abso- 
lutely to helpless, heart-broken Hubert now. 
Jt must be her constant study, her unceasing 
endeavour to lighten the burden of sorrow that 
was crushing him with its heavy hopelessness. 
For a long time she could not induce him to 
set foot outside the garden gate, but one day 
he himself proposed to join Lina in her walk 
to the cemetery at Highgate. His gentle wife 
lay buried there, and a longing possessed him 
to see her last resting-place. Lina accepted 
this, the first sign of his returning activity, 
thankfully, and after that one visit scarcely a 
day passed on which the unhappy widower did 
not wander across the heath to where his poor 
Letty slept, with a cross of white marble above 
her head. 

Lina had attempted to draw a little in the 
old days, but her chief interest was centred in 
the sister art, and her devotion to music had 
left her little time for other pursuits. Now she 
pretended that she was possessed by a sudden 
desire to renew her efforts with the pencil, and 
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by begging for some assistance from the artist, 
she hoped gradually to lead his mind back to 
that one pursuit which was most likely to arrest 
his attention, and which might in due course 
divert his thoughts from incessantly dwelling 
on a theme which could conduce to melancholy 
depression only. Various were the efforts she 
made with this view, and amongst them the 
Baron von Stein’s picture suggested itself. 
Contrite Karl Wolfgang, when he had, 
through Mrs. Ruskett, regained possession of 
the damaged canvas after the catastrophe at 
Pineridge, and had brought his master’s treasure 
again to London, made many appeals to Mr. 
Northcroft to carry out the baron’s wishes; but 
Hubert was far too indifferent to all outward 
affairs to pay any attention to the matter, and 
Lina had to write to the baron, pleading family 
affliction as an excuse for everything. She 
never knew what was eventually done by Karl 
Wolfgang with that unhappy painting which 
lad been the final causz of the storm that had 
wrecked her life's hopes. 

Time, the ruthless, the unheeding, went on 
apace, regardless of all human joy or sorrow. 
Neither Lina nor her father could have given 
any account of the manner in which the hours, 
days, weeks passed them by, disregarding and 
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disregarded. Mortal hopes, fears, joys, and 
sorrows, change more or less with each suc- 
ceeding day; but the allegorical figure with his 
minute-glass and scythe presides, solemn, un- 
smiling, as the hands of the world’s clock move 
steadily forward. Now they pointed to Christ- 
mas, and very soon signalled the advent of 
another new year. 

Many, many times during this period of 
passive transition Lina had cast about her in 
her mind for some means by which to com- 
municate with Philip. She felt as if she must 
manage to give him some comforting assurance 
as to her unchanged and unchanging loyalty, 
faith and love. But the forbidding vision of 
the relentless Sir Stephen checked her as she 
was evolving some scheme of correspondence. 
She remembered, shuddering and frightened, 
the look and the threat by which her request to 
the baronet had been met, when she prayed 
for five minutes’ talk with her lover before 
quitting Pineridge for ever on that fearful 
night. 

‘As long as I live to protect the poor lad 
from your wiles and schemes he shall be divided 
from you, that I most solemnly swear.’ Such 
was Sir Stephen’s veto, and Lina felt that to 
fight against that was as hopeless as beating 
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herself against a rock. She could never make 
any impression, but she might, and would pro- 
bably, be seriously wounded did she make any 
such attempt. The master of .Pineridge had 
the power and the means to isolate Philip 
entirely, and would not scruple to use them to 
the utmost. All this Lina knew too well, and 
as she pictured the blind prisoner to herself 
such anguish possessed her that she prayed 
God to save her from thoughts which she felt 
would drive her mad. 

The mystical memory of her brave father, 
and the vivid recollection of the woman whom 
she had always regarded with a daughter's love 
and reverence, served to strengthen Lina’s 
purpose of self-abnegation. And she brought 
all her moral strength to bear on her constant 
efforts to ignore the grief she deemed selfish in- 
dulgence, and to devote her thoughts and 
energies to the rousing and comforting of the 
widowed artist. His broken spirit and pitiful 
helplessness surely and urgently demanded her 
entire support. 

Soon after the commencement of the new 
year poor Lina was effectually roused to an 
urgent necessity of a very different character, 
and one for which she was quite unprepared. 
It came in the shape of a sudden, peremptory 
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demand for the payment of arrears of rent due 
for the house at Hampstead. The agent of the 
Owner sent in a claim on behalf of his client 
which could not be disregarded, and Hubert, in 
his perplexity, turned instinctively to Lina for 
counsel and help now, as he had formerly 
turned to his energetic, clear-headed wife. 

Lina confronted this novel, startling difficulty 
courageously, of course, and it was well she had 
been appealed to, since this first demand for 
money was speedily followed by others. Lina, 
bearing in mind how practical her dear mother 
would have been under this stress of circum- 
stances, resolved to exert her business capacity 
to the utmost. The means to live, since live 
they must, had to be thought of, and she pro- 
posed that as soon as all their resources had 
been realized, and the necessary arrangements 
completed, they should quit England entirely. 
The house at Hampstead must be given up 
at once, of course, and, in some foreign town, 
Lina hoped she could turn her musical accom- 
plishments to practical account. She must con- 
trive to become in part bread-winner now; for 
Hubert seemed utterly incapable of settling to 
anything like steady work again. The cruel 
punishment dealt to him by his brother for the 
fatal concealment of Lina’s origin—a conceal- 
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ment due mainly to his aversion to anything 
involving explanations of domestic contention— 
the shame brought upon him, and the subsequent 
grief he had suffered, had sapped his vitality, 
and his erst plastic nature had sunk into aimless 
passivity. 

The slender patrimony already referred to, 
which, as younger son, he had inherited at his 
father’s death, had for the most part been 
spent; but a portion of it (thanks to Mrs. 
Hubert’s foresight) had been well invested and 
yielded a small income. However modest their 
needs might be, it was entirely insufficient to 
support them, and Lina, when once she under- 
stood the position of affairs, felt that it would 
devolve upon her to make up the inevitable 
deficiency. How to set about this task was a 
Gordian knot for her inexperienced young 
fingers; but she would handle it resolutely— 
God willing. In this dilemma she resolved to 
apply to her old friend and respectful admirer, 
Herr Lirtz, and she sat down to write him a 
letter. But as she was about to put pen to. 
paper the professor himself, by a strange acci- 
dent, was announced, and entered the room 
with a beaming face. Lina construed the coin- 
cidence as a favourable augury, and met her 
clever friend with a brighter look than had 
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come into her pale, saddened face for months 
past. 

‘I came to ask when you do return to 
London, my dear fratilein,’ he says; ‘for I 
despair of your long absence and silence, and 
now I find you here, and in trouble.’ 

Her mourning and the change in her looks 
have already warned him of evil. 

Lina, without hesitation or circumlocution, 
confides the whole truth to the staunch friend 
who has known, taught, and admired her since 
she was a child, and who on this occasion 
proves himself thoroughly deserving of the 
trust Mrs. Hubert and her daughter had 
always placed in him. 

‘But this is strange ; it is most fortunate, it 
is quite an instance of what superstitious people 
would call the supernatural,’ he declares, when 
he has listened with close attention to the poor 
girl’s long recital. She has told him of all the 
complications troubling her father and herself, 
monetary and others: it is only on the subject 
of her lover and his melancholy state that she 
is silent. She knows well that if she once 
alluded to that grief in words her self-command 
must vanish. She tells him quietly in a 
matter-of-fact way of the chaos she has dis- 
covered on investigating her father's affairs, 
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and of the steps she has already taken towards 
their more comfortable adjustment. Finally 
she asks him for his advice and opinion. 

‘But it is wonderful’ he cries again, and his 
kind blue eyes twinkle ominously, while his 
plump, rosy face looks almost handsome, so full 
is it of good temper, so radiant with benevo- 
lence. 

‘I myself go back to Hamburg, my dear 
Native city, in six weeks’ time; at last I shall 
be able to prove to you how great a gift the 
good God has given you in your magnificent 
voice. You shall make your dééut; you shall 
make é/at; you shall succeed; you shall 
triumph! If you will make it possible to come 
with me then, you and Mr. Northcroft, of 
course, all will be well, brilliant! I shall at 
once organize a new series of concerts, and you 
will be the prema donna—my prima donna. 
You will have a success. Himmel! what a 
success will this be! What joy for you, for 
me, and to my rivals what a melancholy and a 
sadness ! 


CHAPTER XVI. 
ABROAD. 


Herr Ferpinanp Lirtz was as good or far 
better than his word, for his speech was some- 
times jerky —his wzva voce translations from the 
German savoured of pedantry. But his actions 
were generous, spontaneous, kind, and consider- 
ate always. It was not only as a promising 
pupil that Lina interested the warm-hearted, 
red-faced professor. The idea of her future 
brilliant success as a public singer was very 
delightful to him; it fired his ambition as a 
master of his art, and fed his pride in this his 
most promising pupil. But there was a deeper 
current of feeling at work within the good- 
natured professor's manly breast, and the fact 
of sweet Lina’s presence in Hamburg lent 
vigour to the torrent of passion which had 
animated Ferdinand for some years past, and 
which had received but a temporary check by 
the news of Lina’s betrothal to her cousin. 
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Now that solitary obstacle was removed, who 
could blame Herr Lirtz for his secret rejoicing ? 
He had known Lina since she was thirteen, 
and he was her senior by twenty years, Still 
he considered himself quite a young man, and 
when his pupil saw him in his own simple home 
on the picturesque Uhlenhorst, in Hamburg, 
she was almost converted to his way of thinking; 
for his elderly, most devoted mother doted upon 
her only son, and treated him as though he 
were scarcely in his teens, and wholly unable 
to take care of himself as yet. She persistently 
called him ‘lzebe kind, while he dutifully 
responded with ‘ Meine geliebte mama. Herr 
Lirtz had the very good sense not to betray the 
passion which he believed was consuming him 
to the gentle and wholly unconscious object of 
it. He knew Lina too well to delude himself 
with the hope that she would easily be turned 
from the allegiance so lately given to her blind 
lover; but that lover was absent, and Ferdinand 
resolved to bide his time in patience and perfect 
good temper. To his ge/zebte mama alone, in 
the cosy corner by the cheery warmth of the 
great china stove, did he betray the absorbing 
secret of his diffident, long-concealed, ever- 
increasing love for their fair guest. Lina, after 
some natural hesitation, had at last consented 
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to accept Frau Lirtz’s generous hospitality, and 
she and her father were temporarily established 
in the cosy home of the kind-hearted professor's 
mama. Here the strangers were made heartily 
welcome, and here they resolved to stay until 
practical Lina could find some modest lodging 


suitable for Hubert and herself. Mothers pro- 
verbially find no prospective daughters-in-law | 


worthy of their precious sons, more especially 
if the son in question is an only child. But 
Frau Lirtz was compelled to admit that she 
would be delighted to welcome that /ezze Miss 
Lina as a daughter, and this assurance greatly 
comforted her anxious son, who had confided 
his love and aspirations to his fond mamma 
with some misgivings as to her approval of 
his matrimonial views. Honest Frau Lirtz 
frankly acknowledged her admiration for ‘the 
Lnglinderinn, for English to all intents and 
purposes Linahad become. Her foreign accent 
had long entirely disappeared, yet, of course, 
she still spoke German like a native. Her 
manners and bearing were full of grace and 
distinction, and she was entirely different from 
any of the burghers’ daughters in the neighbour- 
hood. She was not too proud either. 

‘A little pride was becoming in a lady,’ said 
Frau Lirtz, lifting her comfortable double chin. 
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‘And she can turn her pretty hand to work too, 
useful as well as ornamental. That in itself is 
a great recommendation to a good hausfrau! 
Ah! yes! if Ferdinand, with his natural genius 
and his proud distinction as a leading musician, 
would take this accomplished young lady to 
wife, mamma Lirtz would rejoice and consider 
her dear boy's future happiness assured. 

One day Ferdinand confided all Lina’s strange 
history to the sympathetic old lady, and hoped 
that his revelations would serve to heighten the 
interest his mother already felt in the object 
of his adoration. This was Ferdinand’s own 
romantic view of the case; but it must be con- 
fessed that his less enthusiastic mother took a 
very different one. The old lady had listened 
to her dear boy’s recital with silent attention, 
but without that tender sympathy on which he 
had reckoned. She was really much disap- 
pointed to find that the distinguished ‘ Miss 
Lina’ was not the scion of a noble English 
family, but the daughter of a simple Swiss 
guide. Perhaps it was as well for Ferdinand 
that his mamma's growing ardour was suddenly 
cooled by this revelation of Lina’s parentage, 
for this checked his rising impetuosity, and led 
him to defer the immediate declaration of his 
sentiments to Lina herself. She was as yet 
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wholly unconscious of their tender nature ; had 
this not been the case, she would most certainly 
have declined Frau Lirtz’s eagerly-offered hos- 
pitality in the first instance. As matters stood, 
Lina accepted it gratefully, and the strangers 
were soon very comfortably settled in that cosy 
home on the Uhlenhdorst. ‘ But it is impossible 
for us to trespass any longer on your hospitality 
and good nature, dear Madame Lirtz,’ pleaded 
Lina, as with evident reluctance she declared 
her intention of moving into some neighbour- 
ing apartments without further delay. Their 
pleasant stay had been protracted over a 
month, and the girl shrank from outstaying her 
hostess’s generous welcome. Frau Lirtz, who 
was honest and frank, responded to this declara- 
tion of her fair young guest in most practical 
fashion. 

‘Why not stay and board with us, instead of 
giving good money to strangers?’ she said. 
‘Our home is small, but it is comfortable, and 
I shall try to make you and your good father 
feel quite at home in it. When my good son 
was away all those long years in England, I 
always had friends living with me, and why not 
now? I found companionship pleasant, and 
my rent was thus paid with no trouble to me. 
If you and the Herr Papa like to remain in the 
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same manner, it will delight me and my dear 
child also.’ 

Lina accepted her hostess’s offer with alacrity. 
She knew that Herr Lirtz could easily procure 
engagements for her both as teacher and as 
performer. His position in the musical world 
of Hamburg was a very high one, for he was 
generally respected. Lina was getting very 
anxious about the reduced state of Hubert’s 
finances, and she felt the necessity of absolutely 
exerting herself in some way that would yield 
pecuniary results. Her bright example and 
glad activity had a happy influence on her poor 
old father. His sorrows had broken his spirit, 
impaired his health, and prematurely aged him, 
but Lina’s readiness to accept the first work 
that came to her hand fired the embers of his 
dying ambition. The beloved pipe, too, which 
had lain quite unheeded ever since the time of 
his great sorrow, became once more his constant 
companion: and the congenial society of the 
artists who frequented the Herr Professor's 
house led Hubert to take up his palette and 
brushes again. He actually finished a couple 
of small landscapes—they were exhibited, and 
found purchasers in the annual picture show to 
which he sent them. But the salt of life had 
lost its savour to the world-weary artist, and all 
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he did now was because he felt bound to help 
‘Lina. He was no longer prompted by love of 
his art, and his work became more and more 
mechanical. Artistic triumphs degenerated into 
pot-boilers, and the payment of a certain number 
of vetchsthaler was the only reward Mr. North- 
croft coveted. 

Clever Lina, industrious, energetic, and per- 
severing, soon found a considerable number of 
pupils, and made many friends among those 
about her. At the end of a year Herr Luirtz 
procured her a lasting engagement as leading 
soprano in the fortnightly concerts given by the 
Philharmonic Society, and she was thus firmly 
established in the position to which her fine 
voice and excellent musical training decidedly 
entitled her. Judging by the standard of London 
prices, the remuneration for her services was 
not high ; but to Lina the sum offered to her 
appeared quite a marvellous one, and she 
gloried in the honour which went hand-in-hand 
with this lucrative engagement. Life in Ham- 
burg was not extravagant, and her expenditure 
in good Frau Lirtz’s economical household was 
proportionately modest. 

By the time she had spent three peaceful, 
busy years in the good old Hanseatic town 
practical Lina had actually ‘managed to lay by a 
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comfortable little sum. Should a rainy day 
overtake her dear father in the future, as it had 
done in the past, she would have this provision 
to fall back upon. She had now three classes 
of pupils. She taught English, music, and 
singing. Wherever she went she made friends, 
and she gratefully appreciated the kindness and 
generosity shown to her on all sides. Only for 
poor, admiring, humble Ferdinand Lirtz could 
she find neither smiles, patience, nor encourage- 
ment now. Towards him she was cold, proud, 
reticent, wholly unresponsive. He had suddenly 
frozen the well of kindliness within her gentle 
bosom; for in an adventurous mood he had 
taken courage and confessed the nature of his 
affection to the charming girl. He implored 
her to try and love him a little, only just a very 
little. He would be so easily satished. If she 
would but consent to become his wife he would 
shower all Heaven's best gifts upon her; he 
would wait on her hand and foot; her life should 
be composed of lasting joys; honey and rose- 
leaves would be brought to her by him who 
would surely prove himself her most devoted 
slave, her loving, faithful husband. He could 
imagine that she would say, ‘Not yet—later, 
perhaps, but not yet;’ still, when she heard 
that he had wasted all these years, not daring 
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to speak, she would surely show him some con- 
sideration in her turn. He did not ask for 
much love. If she would but consent to be his 
wife, the rest would follow in due course. He 
had proved himself capable of patience, and he 
could endure yet further for her dear sake. 
Their home would be a paradise on earth. His 
beloved mama would rejoice over and bless 
them. As the professor thus eloquently pleaded 
his cause, tears coursed over his round apple 
cheeks and hung upon his fair beard. Heused 
every ejaculation and every endearing epithet 
that his prolific mother-tongue suggested to 
him, and he ended his passionate entreaty upon 
his knees. 

But the hot torrent of his eloquence froze 
Lina instead of melting her: whereas he seemed 
to be aflame with passion, she turned to ice. 
At first she resented his loving declaration as 
though he had offered her an insult. The 
sudden change in their relative position as 
affectionate master and trusting pupil was terrible 
to her, but when she realized his despair, her 
momentary anger merged intoregret. She was 
bitterly sorry that the dear old professor should 
have made such a fatal mistake; but she honestly 
endeavoured to hide her distress from her father 
and Frau Lirtz, and to live on in undisturbed 
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friendliness with both host and hostess. She 
thought it her duty to ignore the sense of 
estrangement which now divided her from her 
erst revered master, and she succeeded fairly 
well. She had told poor Ferdinand frankly, 
and with the impressiveness of sincere convic- 
tion, that she still considered herself bound to 
Philip to the end of her life, though she might 
never see him again, and that betrothal with 
any other man would appear sinful to her. 

The heart-broken professor dutifully reported 
this painful and discouraging conversation to 
his fond sama, and she, poor lady, while deeply 
resenting Lina’s manifest want of appreciation, 
yet took upon herself to offer her dear boy the 
comfort of present consolation and hope for the 
future. She even managed, so fraught with 
ingenuity is maternal love, to press some drops 
of comfort into the overflowing cup of her son's 
grief, out of the bitterness of Lina’s lasting love 
and unchanged faith for another. 

‘The girl has manifestly a good heart, mez 
liebes kind, averred Frau Lirtz. ‘That is the 
best guarantee for your future happiness, of 
course. She has not yet brought herself to for- 
get the first romance of her girlhood, but she is 
far too praktisch a person to waste much more 
time in idle fancies.’ Frau Lirtz used that 
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favourite adjective which the matter-of-fact 
Hamburghers have exalted into the summum 
bonum of all the virtues, as she felt it would 
carry conviction to her doubting son. ‘ Lina 
is so praktisch, repeated the fond mother, 
pleased at the effect of her last bold assertion, 
‘that she will not dream of changing her resi- 
dence. She will not run away from us, my boy, 
believe me. Her work here is congenial to her; 
she enjoys it, and she makes money too, and as 
she is a good, honest girl she appreciates all 
that. She may be somewhat exa/urt, and in 
the case of her bygone love affairs, this mood 
amounts to romantic folly. But time mends 
and cures these things. It is the strongest glue 
for broken hearts as well as for dismal partings 
and severed friendships. 

‘Lina knows it is to her interest and to that 
of her poor old invalid father to remain with us, 
and she will do so. She will learn to be grate- 
ful to you for your good love as well as for your 
excellent teaching some day ; meanwhile, dear 
son, be patient. Do not increase your atten- 
tions to her; keep aloof rather. ‘That plan may 
pique her into coming round. I know girls far 
better than you can do, of course. Take the 
advice of your experienced mother. Be silent 
as to your love and your suffering; but wait 
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. and she will be the first to show signs of 
relenting. While you, my brave, handsome 
son, are always present, the girl cannot long 
nurture the faith in that blind chimera which 
she romantically calls her first and only love! 

Herr Lirtz snatched at these grains of com- 
fort with the sensational avidity of superficial 
grief, and, what was more to the point, he acted 
upon the maternal advice. He returned to his 
former attitude of kind friend and attentive 
teacher. For this Lina regarded him with 
heartfelt gratitude, and after a year of placid 
silence on that one vexed question had been lived 
through, she had returned to her former con- 
dition of cheerful industry and active content. 

Thus matters might have continued for 
several years had not a very trying winter 
prostrated poor Hubert completely. The 
gentle artist, whose whole nature was so peace- 
loving, dreamy, and indolent, had never 
thoroughly rallied from the effects of his crush- 
ing sorrow, and the intense cold of the hard 
German winter seized upon his vitality, numb- 
ing it utterly. Day by day he grew weaker 
and weaker, but even to the very end he had 
a smile of love and recognition for Lina, and 
drew his last breath with his head resting on 
her faithful bosom. 
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Now Lina was in very truth an orphan. 
She had lost him who had shown her all a 
father’s love, and who had also clung to her 
with that yearning trust and faith which 
awakens the tenderest instinct of woman, and 
makes her brave and strong to love and help. 

Poor Lina! It seemed as if the last strong- 
hold of her nature had indeed been uprooted 
now. In her despair she turned to good Frau 
Lirtz. 

‘Let me stay with you—be my good motherly 
friend always,’ she pleaded with tears in her 
eyes, 

Frau Lirtz soothed and comforted her, and 
in her heart she thought : 

‘Now my poor patient Ferdinand will reap 
his reward—at last.’ 


CHAPTER XVII. 


MRS, RUSKETTS DAUGHTER. 


THE four or five years that have passed profit- 
ably if not happily for Lina, have brought 
neither peace nor content of any kind to forlorn, 
miserable Philip. In course of time, however, 
a sort of dogged resignation has crept over 
him, a resignation not unmingled with resent- 
ment. This latter feeling occasionally assumes 
the startling magnitude of a desire for revenge. 
The spirit of vengeance certainly dominates the 
blind man now. Indeed, it often renders him 
absolutely rebellious, and suggests the flinging 
back of his crushing burden of sorrow upon the 
unbowed head of its primary cause. Philip had 
spared neither prayer, argument, affectionate 
appeal, nor abject entreaty in the interviews he 
sought with his obdurate father after that most 
lamentable disappearance of Lina. 

His intended bride had been the one light of 
his darkened life, the one gleam of sunshine in 
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a sadly shadowed existence. All he had ever 
known of joy had been through Lina. For her 
dear sake, in the wild hope of winning her 
back, Philip humbled himself in the dust before 
his inflexible parent. 

All in vain. Threat, appeal, and entreaty 
were alike powerless to move the granite will 
that possessed Sir Stephen, and seemed to 
have petrified the very instincts of paternity. 
After a protracted period of alternate doubt and 
eager hopefulness Philip finally realized, as 
Lina had previously done, that every argument, 
every appeal, was wasted breath. They beat 
upon his father’s brain as waves beat against a 
rock, unheeded, powerless to create an im- 
pression. 

This was the miserable state of things at the 
Priory when Mrs. Ruskett flattered herself that 
the hour for the fruition of her schemes had 
come at last. She thought Isabel might now 
safely be recalled to resume her former position 
in the house, and if possible to ingratiate her- 
self still more with lonely ‘Mr. Philip’ in his 
present state of hopeless dejection. The girl 
was sufficiently alive to her own interests by 
this time to seize upon the trumps skilfully 
dealt her by her scheming mother with apt 
eagerness. Warily as a son is prepared for the 
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diplomatic service by an experienced tactician, 
so cautiously did Sarah Ruskett launch her 
daughter’s ambitious bark in the troubled sea of 
matrimonial manceuvres. 

‘You are set to play a difficult game, my 
girl,’ said the housekeeper; ‘but you have got 
the leading hand to start with, and I shall 
always be at your side able and willing to back 
you. You're clever, I know, and _ sly too. 
That’s as it should be; but you’re young, and 
consequently wanting in patience and caution. 
Now I do assure you you'll never get on with- 
out those two things. 

Isabel hated caution at all times. She natur- 
ally preferred what she would have described 
as the dashing way of doing things; but she 
realized the depth of her mother’s cunning, and 
also thoroughly appreciated the importance of 
the stake for which she was to play her difficult 
game, and she made up her mind to spare no 
trouble in the winning. She hated the trouble 
of pretending to look after the interests and 
amusements of her young master. To show 
patience and consideration to a tiresome, awk- 
ward blind man was certainly the hardest trial 
for one of her hasty, irritable temper. Though 
not clever, Isabel was endowed with some 
degree of common sense. She knew that it 
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always required an effort to swallow a pill. 
The pill of apparent devotion was large and 
bitter too, but it was copiously gilded, and its 
results might be magnificent. 

‘If I were acting it all in a play I could take 
this part as well as another,’ she one day ob- 
served to her mother, when her impatience had 
shown itself to Philip in an ill-considered out- 
burst of temper. Then, without quoting the 
words of the proverb, she made an angry de- 
claration to the effect that the game was not 
worth the candle; but this rebelling was rare. 
Philip, who had been reduced to a state of 
something like quiescence, at length schooled 
himself to put up with Isabel's presence once 
again. He accepted her services with as much 
complacency as he could muster. His life was 
so desperately lonely, his imprisonment was still 
so rigidly enforced, his helplessness so abject, 
that he soon came to think that the assistance 
of even Mrs. Ruskett’s daughter was a pleasant 
break .in the monotony of his weary days. 

One day he fell sound asleep whilst Isabel 
was reading to him, startling her and himself 
by a sudden snore. 

‘Do you think I’m inclined to waste my 
breath like that, and that I’m taking all this 
trouble to teach you to snore, you pig ? 
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gladly welcomed her presence. This change 
in his feelings towards her Isabel soon noticed, 
and at once began to experiment upon. Finding 
him deeply interested in some story she was 
reading aloud to him, she made a point of 
leaving him abruptly, and thus kept his atten- 
tion on tenter-hooks. On another occasion she 
stopped short as she came to the end of a 
chapter of a most exciting history in which her 
listener had become thoroughly engrossed. 

‘That’s the end of this part,’ she cried, 
jumping up and quitting the room hastily 
without further explanation. She purposely 
delayed her return until his impatience was 
past endurance. 

‘Oh, why did you stay so long, Isabel ?’ he 
cried; ‘you must know how anxious I am to 
hear the next chapter of that delightful story ; 
it was cruel of you to leave me in doubt at such 
a tantalizing moment.’ 

If he spoke irritably she always made some 
meek apology to pacify him. If, as was more 
frequently the case, he addressed her with the 
pitiful accent of reproach which his helpless 
condition made so touching, she would excuse 
herself with a great show of contrition. 

‘J am so very sorry to have vexed you, dear 
Mr. Philip, she averred on the occasion when 
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she had left him awaiting her return for a whole 
hour. ‘I am reading the story out of a magazine 
in monthly parts, you know; we had just finished 
February, and March was nowhere to be found. 
sir Stephen was in the library, so I dared not 
look there until he went out riding. Now he 
is gone, and here is our book; don't be cross 
with me, please, sir, it was no fault of mine. I 
am as anxious to know what happens next as 
you can be.’ 

Her brain, dull though it was in most things, 
was fertile in the invention of excuses always, 
and lies came readily to her pouting lips. She 
was indeed a worthy disciple of her scheming 
‘mamma,’ and to judge by the expression of joy 
with which the blind man received her after 
these wilfully protracted and trying absences, 
Isabel's machinations were eminently success- 
ful. At bitter enmity with his unsympathetic 
parent; thrown more and more into the com- 
pany of Mrs. Ruskett and her daughter by the 
cruel force of circumstances, what wonder that 
Philip finally taught himself to consider these 
as his,well disposed friends who certainly were 
his only ones ? 

Miss Ruskett made no pretensions to be on 
the same terms with the young master as those 
which, existed when they were boy and girl 
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torether. Her present tactics were to dilate 
on her former boldness, and she declared herself 
quite frightened when she remembered how 
carelessly she used to chatter in those free-and- 
easy days before she knew her place, as she 
hoped she did now. 

‘Children don’t know better, they don’t have 
the sense to consider their superiors,’ she said 
in the mincing tone which she deemed in- 
genuous, and with a simper that (fortunately for 
him) Philip could not see. ‘Now I quite 
understand, Mr. Philip, that you are my lord 
and master already, as you will one day be 
over all Pineridge.’ 

A gleam of hope flashed across Philip’s 
mental vision as the girl brought this glimpse 
of an unfettered future before him. 

Master of Pineridge! 

Ah, when that day came he would be master 
of his own actions also. Free! free to go forth 
to seek his Lina for himself. Free to hunt her 
out wherever she might have hidden from his 
cruel father. And he would find her too, either 
in the dear, familiar old home at Hampstead, 
or in Munich. . .. That he could discover her 
whereabouts, when once the power to seek her 
were granted him, he never doubted, and as sly 
Isabel slowly but surely wormed herself into 
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his confidence, he at last took courage and 
began to disclose his vague hopes and plans to 
her. She was his only, and his constant com- 
panion now; what more natural than to tell her 
of the thoughts constantly preoccupying him ? 

Of course Isabel lost no time in confiding the 
perplexing turn affairs were taking to her 
anxious, ever-watchful parent. 

‘Never baulk him, my dear,’ was Mrs. 
Ruskett’s prompt rejoinder: ‘ whatever you do 
through life, never make such a mistake as to 
contradict a man outright. The secret of 
managing ’em is very simple: you must never 
let "em suppose that you want ’em to act con- 
trariwise to their own inclinations. You just 
give young Mr. Philip his ’ead, my dear; give 
him his ‘ead 

‘Head! Ma, dear, do mind your h’s: now 
and then the way you talk is awful.’ 

‘It is so difficult for me to speak proper,’ 
answered the housekeeper meekly; she never 
resented Isabel's rebuffs. She was so proud of 
her daughter’s superior accomplishments, that 
she gloried in every evidence of the benefits 
derived through that liberal education she had 
bestowed upon her. 

Isabel, taking her cue from her experienced 
parent, forbore to check Philip’s confidences, 
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and he, poor fellow, seized upon the fact of her 
patient attention as evidence of having gained 
her sympathy on this matter at last. This 
encouraged him so much, that he finally re- 
solved on a more hazardous experiment than 
the passive outpouring of his woeful confi- 
dences. He persuaded Isabel to write a letter 
to Lina in his name. ‘ We must address it to 
Hampstead,’ he said; ‘and if we put “to be 
forwarded ” on the envelope, it is sure to reach 
her wherever she is.’ 

After much hesitation Isabel at last con- 
sented to run this ‘awful risk,’ as she termed 
the defiance of Sir Stephen’s commands. 

‘I must go and post it myself,’ cried Philip 
in feverish eagerness when he had dictated a 
long explanatory and affectionate letter, ‘then | 
shall be sure it has gone all right.’ 

He walked into the village arm-in-arm with 
his complaisant guide, and himself dropped the 
important letter into the box at the post-office. 

Alas, the letter was but a blank sheet of 
paper, carefully folded and sealed within a 
blank envelope. To this delusive document an 
answer arrived in due course, directed, he was 
told, in a feigned hand to Miss Ruskett, accord- 
ing to his own suggestion. An answer, which, 
as Philip listened to Isabel’s reading of it, 
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turned his heart to stone, and his faith in Lina 
to reckless despair, whilst it embitted his feel- 
ing towards his cruel father to a point bordering 
on frenzy. These were the words Isabel read 
to the intently listening blind man: ‘J thank 
you for your kind letter, my dear Philip, but as 
L was sure Sir Stephen would never give hts 
consent to our marriage, I have taken another 
husband, and I am sure you will be pleased to 
hear that I am very happy and in comfortable 
circumstances; but for many good reasons I 
think wt 2s better you should not write again. 
That ws the reason I give no address. but re- 
main yours affectionately, Lina. God bless you, 
dear Philip.’ 

The thought of treachery on Isabel’s part 
never entered the blind man’s unsuspicious 
mind, and he ascribed the odd phrasing of 
Lina’s letter to the reader’s want of refinement. 
It must be confessed, also, that Mrs. Ruskett’s 
daughter acted her Judas part as one to the 
manner born, and might have deceived many a 
man in the full possession of his senses, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
IN THE NICK OF TIME. 


THE sense of desolation, of utter, terrible lone- 
liness which fell upon Lina Northcroft (for by 
that name we must still call her) when she had 
lost her dear foster-father, increased rather than 
diminished as time went on, for she was now 
totally bereft of kindred, natural or adopted. 
And she looked out upon life through forlorn 
spectacles. She existed in the centre of a busy 
musical circle, and progress was the watchword 
of those with whom she came in contact. But 
though she also worked industriously and ful- 
filled her duties as singer and teacher with 
conscientiousness and regularity, her labours to 
a great extent had become mechanical. Her 
successes now were due to mental training and 
a stern repression of her former enthusiasm. 
She gained in power what she lost in spon- 
taneity. The healthy spirit of frank enjoyment, 
which up to one period of her life sparkled in 
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her laughing eyes, had been dimmed by the 
secret shedding of countless bitter tears; the 
smiles that used to dimple her bonny face had 
lost themselves in the sterner lines which 
sorrow had prematurely graven there. The 
light-hearted girl of seventeen had become a 
grave, earnest, resolute woman, close upon 
thirty. Earnest in all things: resolved above 
all else to do her duty to the uttermost, but 
finding scant pleasure in the doing. Happi- 
ness for her seemed to have become impossible 
with the loss and death of those nearest and 
dearest to her. That was her sad conclusion. 
And love—the love which might have re- 
kindled some of the old fire ? that also had died ; 
since Philip and she were parted for ever. Yet 
to say that she felt this parting would be for 
ever, perhaps, is not strictly true, for she held a 
kind of intuitive faith that they would one day 
meet again. Too late probably it would be for 
a renewal of all the conditions amidst which 
they had been separated, but not too late for 
her to carry out some portion of the life's task 
she had set herself from the moment she first 
saw him. In the early days of her life at Ham- 
burg she had, through careful inquiry, learned 
the bare fact that Ae, at least, was still living 
under his father’s roof, and now in the sad depths 
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of her loneliness she determined at all hazards 
to write to him. Yes, she would write and tell 
him of his uncle’s death—aye, and of much that 
had befallen during the last ten years. She 
would be guarded in what she said, of course, 
and if the letter never reached him, or if it fell 
into Sir Stephen’s hands, what matter? No 
harm could come of it that would be commen- 
surate with what had been already wrought, 
whilst the chance of once more regaining some 
clue to Philip's life would be worth any risk. 
So she wrote, but as no answer was returned, 
or any sign made, she never knew, and no one 
ever knew, the fate of her missive. 

Herr Lirtz’s introduction of Lina asa teacher 
brought her into contact with many of the richest 
burgher and merchant families in Hamburg, 
where she was received in the double capacity 
of friend and instructress. Her sweet, gentle 
nature won all hearts, and it is not therefore 
surprising that more than one of these should 
have offered itself to her for life. Her grace, 
dignity, and refinement secured for her a friendly 
reception even among the exclusive senatorial 
circle, which is regarded as the créme de la créme 
of modern society in the quaint but ambitious 
old Hanseatic town. Poor simple Frau Lirtz, 
who revered those whom she regarded as re- 
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presentatives of the Teutonic aristocracy, listened 
to Lina with awe and wonder when the latter 
recounted the names of the grandees whom she 
met at the musical parties given by some of her 
patrons. 

‘If only I were her mother-in-law, I too 
should be invited, thought the poor old dame, 
and wondered if that lilac moire antique, which 
had been buried in linen and lavender for so 
many years now, would look as fresh as ever 
again if she should require to wear it—her most 
brilliant toilette—on the occasion of her son’s 
wedding and subsequent festivities. 

Herr Ferdinand married | 

Frau Lirtz was now as anxious for that long- 
expected event as she had formerly been averse 
to the prospect of such a change. Lina’s high 
position in the musical world, of which Herr 
Lirtz was president, animated the shrewd old 
lady’s latent ambition, and she desired Ferdi- 
nand’s early marriage as a forward step on the 
road to social aggrandizement. 

When first Mr. Hubert Northcroft died, and 
Lina was terribly lonely and seemed almost 
despairing, there might have been a chance of 
the professor obtaining the coveted right to 
protect and console the stranger within his gates 
by making her his wife. But the timid man 
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_ had not the courage to strike while the iron was 
hot. He allowed the auspicious moment of the 
poor girl's first desolation to go by, and by the 
time he had summoned up courage enough to 
repeat his formal proposal, Lina’s melting mood 
had frozen into one of icy reserve; so the re- 
lative position of timid wooer and proud wooed 
remained unchanged. Perhaps it was his 
exceeding humility which marred his chance. 
: A bolder suitor might have taken that brave 
' citadel by storm, and captured the high-spirited 
rebel by force of arms, by sudden caresses and 
strength of manly will. But Ferdinand, large 
as he was of body, clever and accomplished of 
mind, was meek to feebleness when in the 
presence of the woman he adored, and far from 
insisting on his rights, as a more pertinacious 
lover might have done, he succumbed to her 
resolute indifference, and offered no stronger 
plea for her relenting than ‘tears, idle tears.’ 
Linas honest pride revolted against this 
drivelling weakness, and such compassion as 
she once felt for hapless Mr. Lirtz gradually 
changed to a feeling of scorn; it was only as 
her music master that she still reverenced the 
unfortunate professor. She gradually shrank 
from, and finally shunned all other intercourse 
with him. Frau Lirtz, who angrily noted the 
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turn affairs had taken, began to find it very diffi- 
cult to smile upon the girl who was evidently 
undermining her beloved son’s peace of mind. 

Among the wealthiest patrons of Herr Lirtz 
was a certain Senator von Birke, whose palatial 
residence near Blankenese, with its magnificent 
view of the noble river Elbe, was one of the 
show places to which Hamburghers drove their 
foreign visitors with feelings of pride and exulta- 
tion. 

‘Nothing much finer than that, even in the 
neighbourhood of your London, or your Paris 
or your Brussels ? would be the challenging 
question put to thetraveller, who, if unprejudiced, 
could but reply in the negative. Indeed, it 
would have been difficult to find a country 
residence anywhere which, so handsome in itself, 
commanded a more picturesque prospect. 

In this mansion the old senator, who was a 
widower, dwelt with his grown-up son and 
daughter, the lady companion necessary for 
Fraulein Emilie presiding over the general 
household arrangements, which were thus very 
satisfactorily conducted. 

This Emilie, or Emmi, as she was usually 
called, conceived an intense admiration for our 
Lina, and the latter, who was originally received 
at Blankenese as a teacher under Herr Lirtz, 
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was very soon welcomed there as the cherished 
friend of the daughter of the house. Lina liked 
bright, pretty Emmi greatly, and was thankful 
for the love bestowed upon her by the amiable 
girl, whose charming home offered such attrac- 
tions as the stranger had found in none of the 
other grand houses to which she was constantly 
bidden. Emmi insisted on her friend’s spend- 
ing days, then weeks, then months, with her, 
and as this was summer time, and the girls re- 
velled in out-of-door life, Lina gladly accepted 
these cordial and repeated invitations. It was 
during this sweet month of May that Hermann, 
the Senator von Birke’s son, returned to Blank- 
enese after a two years’ continental tour. 

He came home to find Lina installed as his 
dear sister’s chosen companion, and he, a gay 
boy of nineteen, fell desperately in love with 
the sad woman of nine-and-twenty. Lina ad- 
mired the handsome youth; was first amused 
by his high spirits and then interested in the 
deeper qualities which she discovered in him 
on closer acquaintance. But apart from the 
disparity of their ages Lina found insurmount- 
‘able objections to his fervently declared and 
‘eagerly pressed suit. She was one of those 
.women whose love may be likened to the 
‘highest-tempered steel, which bends and yields 
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to the inevitable pressure of fate and circum- 
stance, but is nevertheless true to its innermost 
depths, and incapable of snapping or breaking 
away from the object with which it has once 
been welded. Philip was as dear to her as 
ever. He was the first thought in all her 
orisons. She cherished his memory as she did 
his dear image, and she never ceased to hope, 
as has just been hinted, that the day might 
come when she should find him again. It 
would then be her welcome, eagerly coveted 
task to cheer and solace his lonely way down 
the hill of life, as she had for so long accom- 
panied him on his upward journey. Although 
it was going on for twelve years since she had 
set eyes on him, she never for one single instant 
forgot him. This being her state of mental pre- 
occupation, it is not wonderful that she had 
regarded all aspirants to her hand with equal 
indifference. Herr Lirtz’s lachrymose face and 
his mother’s ill-concealed displeasure had of 
late robbed the dear little home on the Uhlen- 
horst of all its tranquillity and comfort; this 
state of things added greatly to the alacrity with 
which Lina availed herself of the Von Birkes’ 
eagerly offered, extensive hospitality. But even 
this refuge did not long remain available; for 
young Hermann laid such siege to her heart 
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and urged his suit so persistently that she soon 
realized her only safety would be in sudden 
retreat. | 

She had more than once received good offers 
to sing at concerts in London, and with the 
assistance of Herr Lirtz she now effected an 
engagement in the mighty Babylon. Ferdinand, 
who under other circumstances would have 
actively opposed her sudden determination to 
return to England, yielded and furthered it as 
far as he was able when once his mother had 
hinted to him the real cause of Lina’s proposed 
flight. 

It was early in the spring following on her 
acquaintance with Hermann von Birke that 
Lina started for London to carry out the en- 
gagements made for her by the professor, who 
still retained a considerable influence in the 
musical world. She took up her residence as 
boarder in a quiet family, living in that respect- 
able and central district known as Bloomsbury, 
and here, far removed from lovers and what she 
deemed their persecutions, she determined to 
devote herself wholly to her professional duties 
and engagements. 

But ardent young Hermann was not to be 
baffled so easily. He suddenly suggested to 
his father (who had long since retired from 
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active participation in the flourishing business 
of Von Birke and Company) that it would be 
advisable for him, who was now junior partner, 
to pay a visit to London, and personally to 
superintend the branch of their business estab- 
lished in that city. And within six weeks after 
Lina had comfortably established herself in her 
new quarters, Hermann was at hand again, 
ready and eager to carry on the siege to her 
heart which he had never abandoned. So 
loving, and withal so lovable was the hand- 
some youth, that his very doggedness had a 
charm for the outwardly subdued, but still at 
heart high-spirited woman. She felt flattered 
at first, and then was touched by his unceasing 
devotion. At length there seemed a chance, 
just the very faintest chance, of the young 
lover's success. Lina felt her loneliness far 
more in London than she had ever done 
before, and except in her own limited pro- 
fessional circle, she knew no one beyond her 
co-residents in the Bloomsbury boarding-house, 
and when Von Birke appeared in that somewhat 
hum-drum coterie he seemed to bring new life 
and brightness with him. Hecameat a moment 
most opportune for the fulfilment of his hopes, » 
and he took Lina at a disadvantage. She was 
beginning to weary intensely of the routine of 
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her professional life, and was therefore just in 
the mood to listen patiently to the many and 
excellent reasons which sanguine young Hler- 
mann urged for her becoming his wife. If she 


| could not love him, at least she might suffer 


| him to love her. She might give him the right 


yaa 


to watch over, to protect her, and indeed to 
place her far above the necessity of any further 
professional toil or enterprise. Moved in spite 
of herself by his earnest pleading, Lina at last 
consented to withdraw her original decision ; 
but her mind was still ill at ease, and she 
pleaded again and again for “me. She her- 
self would have been at a loss to explain what 


. prompted this growing desire for delay on her 


part, and at last, ashamed of her apparent weak- 
ness, she promised to give Hermann a final 
answer, which he argued would prove a favour- 
able one, on a certain Saturday. 

On the eve of this day there is a grand 
concert, the last of the series, at St. James’s 
Hall, in which Lina is engaged to take a 
prominent part. She has been sorely per- 
plexed by the knowledge of what she has 
undertaken for the morrow, and her mental 
distress and restlessness seem to incapacitate 
her. She, who is justly regarded as the soul 
of punctuality, on this occasion finds herself late 
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for the concert, and contrary to her custom, as 
she leaves home calls a passing hansom cab for 
the sake of its swiftness ; thus she hopes still to 
reach Piccadilly in time. 

‘Drive like the wind,’ she says to the cab- 
man. 

He obeys her, and in whirling round a corner 
of the Regent Circus is within a hair’s breadth 
of running over a man and woman with a child. 
They are crossing to the refuge in the middle 
of the road. At the cabmen’s alarmed shout 
the woman and child drew hastily back into 
safety; but the man, instead of retreating, 
advances rapidly all but under the feet of the 
horse. The dexterity of the driver alone saves 
the unfortunate man from his imminent peril. 
There are shouts and anxious exclamations from 
the bystanders who see the narrow escape; but 
a piercing cry is uttered by the occupant of the 
cab; for as Lina glances at the face of the man 
in danger, she sees that it is none other than 
her own dear Philip. It is his blindness, and 
the carelessness of those who are with him, 
which has exposed him to so frightful a 
risk. 

Her first impulse is to spring out of the cab, 
but true to his orders the driver, once assured 
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that no mischief has been done, keeps steadily 
on his way, and before she can even look back 
to see in which direction Philip had been led 
away, she finds herself at the entrance of the 


concert-hall, 


CHAPTER XIX. 
ON THE TRACK. 


THE events of the preceding weeks—Lina’s 
arrival in London, Hermann’s undaunted pur- 
suit, and the dreaded culmination of her per- 
plexities, which were to resolve themselves in 
that answer of vital import promised for the 
morrow, had already confused her ideas, and 
greatly troubled her mind, as has been told in 
the last chapter; but the imminent catastrophe 
at Piccadilly Circus has put the finishing touch 
to her excitement. It is as one in a dream that 
she takes her place on the concert platform. 
And yet her bewilderment is dominated by a 
strange sense of delight ; the blood in her veins 
tingles with new and wondrous vigour; after 
years of comparative apathy and self-imposed 
restraint, she seems to ézve once again. Her 
life is love, her love is Philip, and after their 
bitter parting and terrible separation, she has at 
last seen him once more ! 
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He is certainly in London: that fact reassures 
and makes her hopeful. Having once seen and 
assured herself of his identity, there can be 
little difficulty in presently discovering his where- 
abouts. That is her first impression, but when 
she begins to realize the position of affairs 
doubts mingle with her hopes, and her fears 
predominate. What chance has she to find her 
unit among the four million human lives that 
constitute the seething ocean of metropolitan 
existence ? Is it not madness to imagine that 
chance will aid her again to find that one de- 
pendent, storm-tossed wavelet upon which all 
her hopes of future peace and happiness are 
resting !’ She hardly knows what she is sing- 
ing ; it is with difficulty she follows the routine 
of music, pause, and subsequent applause. She 
goes through her part by sheer force of habit, 
but in hard, mechanical fashion. The audience, 
accustomed to see her painstaking, earnest, 
reliable, are astonished at this unwonted listless- 
ness on the part of one who had so speedily 
taken a lead in their variable favour. Finding 
that she does not acquit herself with. her usual 
success, some decided signs of disappointment 
are given; but even these fail to affect or rouse 
her. Her mind is entirely preoccupied by that 
glimpse she has had of him who has long and 
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steadfastly reigned lord of her heart. She is 
speculating, even while she is singing, on Philip’s 
companion. Who can that careless woman be 
who seemed so utterly forgetful of his sad needs, 
and who is the child ? 

It is twelve years since last she beheld poor 
Philip's face, and she is shocked at the change 
which time and sorrow have wrought there. 
The glimpse of him had been so hurried, so 
fleeting, and the surrounding circumstances so 
terrible, that Lina could remember little of all 
she had seen beyond the fact that a woman and 
a child were his only companions, and that his 
dear face was woefully altered. When? how 
soonest and most surely could she obtain some 
further insight into his present life? Those are 
the questions ringing in her ears far louder than 
the strident chatter of the ‘artists’ around her, 
who are refreshing themselvesduring the custom- 
ary interval between the parts. 

The second part of the concert has just com- 
menced, and she has to sing again. During 
the first grand aria, which she had delivered 
without her usual animation, she had perceived 
nothing but the sea of upturned faces in front 
of her. Not one of them presented any special 
attraction; mechanically as she had sung, so 
from mere force of habit she had regarded them. 
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They are all there still, but she has now 
collected herself to some extent, and though her 
glance still wanders over the multitude with 
equal indifference, it is suddenly arrested ; her 
heart almost ceases to beat as once more she 
descries immediately above her in the first row 
of the balcony, and close to her left hand, the 
face of Philip. Yes, there he is again, and the 
woman and the child are beside him still. They 
must have been on their way to the concert-hall 
when 4e had so narrowly escaped being run 
over. Perhaps the scare had delayed their 
advent. 

Lina’s sudden recognition of Philip, so close 
to her side that she could almost have spoken 
to him with the certainty of being heard, 
does not terrify her nor in any sense paralyze 
her efforts; on the contrary, it animates and 
stimulates her in a marvellous manner, and as 
the orchestra concludes the opening bars that 
usher in her grand recitative, she makes one 
supreme effort. 

Is it not by her voice alone that she can best 
inform him wo it is that stands trembling before 
his sightless eyes ? 

She has selected her old favourite, the Prayer 
and Scena from Der Freischiitz, for the second 
part of this great miscellaneous concert. And 
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now she lifts her voice and directs its clear, 
melodious tones entirely to Philip. 

This is her growing, impassioned desire. Of 
course the name of Madame Armyart (which 
Lina has assumed since she commenced a pro- 
fessional career, and which may be read to 
Philip from the programme) will convey nothing. 
But will he not recognise her voice, and the 
dear familiar strain even after that long interval 
of time? She watches his face intently as she 
sings ; but she can give herself no satisfactory 
reply to her eager mental questioning. It is 
very difficult to solve her doubts. She sees a 
faint look of animation upon his face, and he 
half lifts his head in the old, well-remembered 
attitude he was wont to assume when listening 
with special interest. Her tones have touched 
him, even if they have not played upon what 
once was the most sensitive chord of his suscep- 
tible nature. He turns to his companion, and 
evidently inquires the name of her who is sing- 
ing. Beyond this and a certain continuous ex- 
pression of pleasure which lasts as long as the 
song, there is nothing to convince Lina that he 
recognises her. He is certainly most apprecia- 
tive, and applauds her with untiring vigour ; 
but that is all. 

Lina has no eyes except for him. At this 
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moment the great hall, as far as she is concerned, 
holds but one person, and that one person 
Philip. Being so absorbed, she takes little heed 
just now of the appearance or demeanour of the 
woman who sits beside him. 

Had she done so she would not have been 
much gratified, for Philip’s companion is as ob- 
trusive in her manner as in her dress. She 
carries a scarlet fan, which she waves about in 
most demonstrative fashion. She sways to and 
fro as though keeping time with the music. 
She wears a white bonnet cecked with scarlet 
plumes, and now that she has discarded her 
mantle she discovers an amount of ‘full dress’ 
quite unsuited to the occasion. She evidently 
courts admiration from all about her, and be- 
stows it lavishly herself upon a gentleman 
seated at some little distance on the further side 
of the child who accompanies her. The only 
language employed between Philip’s companion 
and this gentleman is that of looks; but the 
woman’s dark glances are bold as well as elo- 
quent, and the silent stranger returns them with 
interest. 

Her part in the programme of the evening 
finished, Lina, instead of hurrying from the 
hall, as is her custom on ordinary occasions, 
quickly puts on her hat and jacket and swiftly 
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steals round to the place of exit from the bal- 
cony. There, unobserved herself, she watches 
the movements of those in whom she is so pro- 
foundly interested. | 

Where will they go when the concert is 
over ? 

She is now So situated that they cannot es- 
cape her. At all hazards she must ascertain 
Philip’s abiding-place. Barriers hitherto un- 
dreamt of may have arisen to separate them 
now; but where and with whom he is, are’ 
questions of such vital import, that she will die 
sooner than lose the chance of answering them 
effectually. Full of this purpose, and intent 
only on its accomplishment, she keeps so near 
him as he comes out when the entertainment ts 
at an end, that her sleeve almost touches his. 
She feels as if he must hear the wild throbbing 
of her anxious heart, and she summons all her 
strength of resolution to repress the articulate 
sound of the dear name which comes so readily 
to her lips. The crowd is dense, its members 
push rudely, and once the little boy is separated 
from the woman, who manifestly attends more 
eagerly to the moustachioed gentleman at her 
heels than to either of the helpless companions 
dependent on her for guidance and support. 

Lina arrests the pressure of the crowd, which 
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is forcing the small fair-haired boy onwards, and 
separating him from the side of her whom, as 
he gets the opportunity of rejoining, he ad- 
dresses in a plaintive voice as ‘Mamma!’ 

‘You troublesome mite!’ cries the latter, as 
she seizes the child’s shoulder and gives him an 
angry shake, ‘why don’t you keep close to me? 
D’ye think I haven’t enough work to do to look 
after a blind man—a man that’s as helpless as a 
baby, and quite as much bother? You have 
got a pair of eyes in your head, then why don't 
you use them ?’ 

Presently, Philip, mother, and child are out 
in the gas-lit street together. 

The May night is bright and clear, so that 
there is sufficient light to enable Lina without 
difficulty to keep well upon the track of those 
whose destination she has determined to ascer- 
tain. At times she is so close to them that she 
distinctly overhears their fragmentary conversa- 
tion. ‘The woman speaks in a querulous tone, 
with short, shrewish accents. Philip answers 
her with plaintive deprecation. It makes Lina's 
heart ache to hear the sad cadence of the 
beloved voice which in the old days fell so 
gladly upon her eagerly listening ear. 

Philip’s companion pays scant attention to 
his guidance; indeed, she seems scarcely to 
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heed where he goes. She has hold of his arm, 
but warns him of no obstacles; he frequently 
trips over the curb, and once almost runs 
against an unperceived post. On several occa- 
sions Lina is on the point of putting out her 
hand, and of rushing forward in her eagerness 
to assist, to save him. 

Who can this woman be that dares so cruelly 
to neglect him ? 

The fine, calm, cool starlight night is evi- 
dently agreeable to Philip, and he seems in 
clined, by the way he lingers, to enjoy the fresh 
alr. 7 

‘How stupid and slow you are!’ she says, 
after awhile ; ‘ you are worse than ever to-night. 
I really don’t know how to manage you and the 
boy. Here, Hubert, hold up, can’t you? you 
are tearing my dress. Come, | am really tired. 
of dragging you two helpless creatures along 
the streets any further. We'll have a cab, that’s 
flat.’ 

‘Just as you like,’ says Philip, in a tone of 
absolute resignation to the blatant voice and 
evidently imperious will of his demonstrative 
companion. Then in a pleading whisper he 
adds, ‘ Pray do not speak so loudly, I am sure 
the people who pass must hear that you are 
scolding us,’ 
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Lina has heard—has heard far too much for 
her peace of mind, but not enough to enable 
her to ascertain how best she can serve her 
beloved afflicted friend. Whoever the female 
may be who accompanies him, and whatever 
their mutual relations, it is very evident to Lina 
that Philip stands as much, if not more than 
ever, in need of her help. She has had no 
scruples about the course she has taken in thus 
playing the spy—a part as unnatural as it would 
be uncongenial to her did she stay to realize 
it. But she has thought only of Philip, and as 
is her wont has ignored herself utterly for his 
dear sake. 

‘One hundred, Bedford Gardens, Notting 
Hill,’ says the loud-voiced woman, as she ad- 
dresses herself to the cabman she has sum- 
moned. Her moustachioed admirer seems to 
have lost himself in the crowd. | 

‘One hundred, Bedford Gardens,’ is the echo 
in Lina’s mind, as she herself in due course 
hails a cab, and longing with a feverish impa- 
tience for the morrow and its revelations, goes 
on her way to Bloomsbury. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
HER ONLY LOVE, 


Lina almost feared that the successive bewilder- 
ing emotions of the last four-and-twenty hours 
had turned her brain. As she leant back, sick, 
faint, and trembling in the cab, she felt like one 
tossed ona whirling sea of troubles; but with the 
instinct of the drowning, she clung passionately 
to the one spar of comfort unexpectedly thrown 
to her: Philip’s address, or certes the address 
of some one who could afford her further in- 
formation. ‘One hundred, Bedford Gardens,’ 
was the hopeful sound reverberating in her 
anxious mind all through the long, sleepless 
hours of the wearing, weary night. That 
ceaselessly - echoing sentence seemed to be 
pronounced in the strident tones of her who 
had first uttered it; and thus it assumed a com- 
plex meaning to poor, distraught Lina, for now 
she could not dissociate the name of Philip’s 
dwelling-place in her mind from the person 
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who had pronounced it, and who accompanied 
him with that strange air of familiarity and 
possession. 

Who was this vulgar woman, with her bold 
eyes, obtrusive manner, and showy attire? 
What hold had she on Philip—poor, dear, 
helpless Philip? How sad he looked, how 
subdued was his voice, how melancholy the 
tone of deprecation in which he addressed his 
querulous companion! 

And the child? 

Such a small, golden-haired, dark-eyed little 
fellow, with pale face and strangely wistful ex- 
pression! in years he was but a baby, and yet 
he seemed burdened with the sorrows of a man. 

The woman had called him /AY/udert,; that 
alone was enough to set Lina thinking, won- 
dering. And the dear, familiar name of her 
beloved foster-father conjured up visions of 
Hamburg to her restless thoughts; Hamburg 
suggested Ferdinand—and Hermann. Ah! 
Hermann; that was another disturbing ele- 
ment in her mind. But this one at least she 
could dismiss with prompt decision. That 
painful subject needed no further pondering. 
It was over. Poor Hermann’s hopeful anti- 
cipations of the speedy blissful realization of 
‘Iawale vino dream’ were effectually nipped in 
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the bud. The vision of Philip, fleeting, dis- 
tracting as it had been, sufficed to set Lina’s 
mind at rest in regard to all other men. She 
sprang from her bed and flung herself on her 
knees. She thanked God with grateful fervour 
for saving her from lifelong misery by proving 
the true state of her heart to her, before she 
had irrevocably pledged herself to another. 
She would rather, ten thousand times rather, 
be Philip’s serving-maid, his humble, patient 
guide, than the wife of another man, whatever 
his attractions. She had no doubt whatever on 
that point now, and so, with the chiming of the 
sixth hour of her wakefulness, she buried her 
face in her pillow, whispering, ‘One hundred, 
Bedford Gardens,’ in reassuring tones until, com- 
forted, she found blessed oblivion and temporary 
rest in a profound, dreamless sleep. 

Hermann Von Birke, alert, joyous, expectant, 
met her hopefully soon after breakfast in the 
morning. Had the sight of Philip suddenly 
hardened Lina? If not, how was it possible 
for her to receive her eager lover so coldly that 
his heart seemed to stand still as he looked into 
her changed face, and felt the warm pressure of 
his hand relax as her chill fingers met it? She 
was not hardened towards him more than 
towards others, but he, as all other persons and 
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things, save one alone, had become absolutely 
indifferent to her. The anxiety, the suffering, 
the hopes and fears of all other human beings 
faded before Lina’s mind in her fresh and 
absorbing interest in the troubles of Philip, 
and her own perplexing attitude towards her 
first and truly her only love. 

Poor Hermann knew the fallacy of his long- 
fostered hopes almost before a word had been 
uttered on either side. The glad anticipations 
which had come to a climax this morning, 
received a sudden death-blow at the very 
hour of their expected fruition. How the 
terrible change had come about he neither 
dared nor cared to ask. His instinct taught 
him that whatever it was that had happened, it 
had made all appeal on his part useless, and this 
Lina cruelly confirmed in short, incisive words 
that conveyed her irrevocable farewell. Her- 
mann probably returned to Hamburg, cursing 
all women and his own particular fate. Lina 
neither knew nor cared for his thoughts or his 
curses. She longed to know that he was gone, 
that she had closed the book of her life on that 
irritating page for ever. It is said that love is 
selfish; perhaps that is its characteristic, but 
with Lina it showed itself thus for the first time. 
Her intense anxiety for the one she held dearest 
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closed her sympathetic eyes for the moment to 
the troubles of everybody else. Thoughts of 
Philip so filled her mind that all other considera- 
tions were ruthlessly crowded out. 

He was in London, within her reach. This 
fact became simply paramount. Her next 
anxiety was to find him, and to obtain speech 
with him. The instant Hermann had received 
his dismissal she felt herself free to set forth 
and make a preliminary investigation of the 
house that held him—him—her Philip. The 
desire to see his abiding-place was so absorbing 
that she thought of nothing but that. It was 
not until she actually turned the corner that led 
into Bedford Gardens that she stopped short in 
her hasty walk, pausing to give herself time to 
consider the bearings of the situation. How 
was she to approach him? How make herself 
known? What manner of introduction would 
be necessary if her preliminary questions had 
to be answered by that vulgar companion? 
Somewhat sobered in her enthusiasm by the 
cold water of consideration, Lina now walked 
along the Gardens with slower steps and a more 
meditative air. But her hope revived when in 
the parlour window of No. too she perceived 
the word ‘Apartments.’ This opened out a 
possibility for general inquiries, and might save 
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her from the dreaded contact with the person 
whose voice she almost feared to hear again. 
If Philip was a lodger in that house, who—what 
—could prevent Lina from taking apartments 
beneath the same roof, and thus at once placing 
herself at his hand ready and eager to assist him ? 

But before she could act on her first rash 
impulse the woman’s intuition came to her aid, 
that sixth feminine sense which the Germans 
happily describe as mother-wit. 

What if Philip was married—married to that 
odious creature? As this appalling thought 
rushed into Lina’s mind it crimsoned her cheeks 
only to leave them whiter than ever again, and 
with trembling hands the poor girl clung to the 
railings she was passing for support. Could it 
be possible? No, she would not believe that ; 
for her faith in his abiding love was as perfect 
as the knowledge of her own fidelity. 

And yet what other relationship could have 
thus linked him to one who to Lina was a per- 
fect stranger? The terms of close intimacy, 
even; the unconcerned fault-finding on one 
hand and deprecation on the other, what did all 
these prove save that intimacy which is the 
nearest of all human ties? If these two were 
man and wife, whose then was the child? The 
little fellow was certainly not more than five 
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years old; but it was more than ten years now 
since Lina had heard any tidings of Philip, and 
more than twelve since she had been parted 
from him, Although Lina had now by dint of 
earnest resolution sufficiently tranquillized her- 
self to look hard facts steadily in the face, she 
still felt unable to believe that that careless, 
flaunting, vulgar creature could ever have been 
selected by her own lost Jove to usurp the place, 
as his constant guide and trusted companion, 
which once had been hers only and entirely. 
This woman treated Philip with such heartless 
unconcern, she seemed incapable of rendering 
him the first, commonest service, that of leading 
him safely through crowded streets. If he had 
been forced to seek some consolation for the 
loss of his first love, his choice surely would 
have fallen on some fitter representative he, 
more perhaps than any other man, required in 
his wife. No, she would not believe this thing; 
nevertheless, the thought of its possibility, which 
had momentarily stayed the beating of her 
heart, had also paralyzed her; and by the time 
she had recovered from the first shock of this 
dread anticipation she had also concluded that 
she must restrain her first wild impulse to fly into 
that house and take up her abode under one roof 
with Philip, codte gut cote. She loved him 
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truly and faithfully. Yes; and in her heart of 
hearts she knew full well that her first desire 
was to serve him, to serve him alone; for his 
good to ignore herself, her own feelings, incli- 
nations, now and always. This being her in- 
tention, her earnest conviction, she felt that she 
dared—God helping her—proceed. Seeking 
Philip’s interests and how to help him only, 
could do no harm to anyone. That he sorely 
needed such service as she best knew how to 
render him, the experiences of the past evening 
had most decisively proved. And thinking of 
him and of nothing but him, she would embark 
on her new enterprise, ignoring dangers and 
difficulties of all kinds. The notion of be- 
coming to him such a faithful helpmate as she 
once before had been was now the climax of 
her unselfish desire. She would be willing to 
forego every thought of the tender feelings 
which she had once so deeply cherished, if by 
so doing she could contrive to help him without 
bringing any kind of trouble or complication 
into the life she felt sure was already a very sad 
one. How thankfully would she sacrifice every 
hope she had in life if she might but be allowed 
to minister mechanically to his daily, hourly 
wants, and thus to render his existence less 
trying for him. 
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Twice her hand had been on the knocker of 
the door of No. 100, and each time the pressure 
of conflicting emotions had stayed her pur- 
pose. Then in order to gather up her wits and 
strengthen her will she had walked resolutely 
away, up to the heights of Campden Hill, down 
to the valley of Kensington. 

Now at last strong in her good intention, 
resolute as her brave father must have been 
when setting forth on a perilous journey, she 
knocked peremptorily at the door of the house. 
If Philip should prove to be married she would 
strictly preserve her incognito; but in any case 
she felt herself justified in gleaning some reliable 
details as to his mode of life. She will conceal 
her identity from him as carefully as from the 
rest of the world; thus she can certainly gain 
time and ascertain the bearings of the case. 

A pleasant-looking woman, who proves to be 
the landlady, shows Lina the parlours, bed and 
sitting-room, opening one into the other, which 
she is desirous to let. 

‘I am here perhaps for a short time only,’ 
says Lina, ‘and am most anxious to find a quiet 
and thoroughly respectable home. I am an 
orphan, and have lived the greater part of my 
life in Germany. I am almost a stranger in 
London, but as I am here to look after business 
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matters, it is quite necessary for me to find a 
lodging with a person I can trust.’ 

The landlady, who now introduces herself as 
Mrs. Burt, seemed a little dubious at first at the 
sight of the young and handsome lady who was 
confessedly ‘a stranger’ in those parts. But 
the ready payment of an ample sum of deposit 
money reassured her. Before two golden 
sovereigns her cautious scruples vanished into 
thin air. 

‘Have you any other lodgers? asks Lina, 
preliminaries settled, and her bargain so far con- 
cluded. 

‘Only one family, and that a very quiet one,’ 
answers Mrs. Burt impressively. ‘A Mr. 
Northcote—he’s blind, poor dear, as gentle as a 
lamb—his wife, and their little boy. She—the 
lady, 1 mean—between you and me, miss, to my 
way of thinking, is rather wanting in kindness 
to that poor dear afflicted husband of hers, but 
the little fellow—ah, here he is; you shall judge 
of him for yourself, miss.’ 

So saying, the mollified landlady intercepts 
little Hubert on his way along the passage, 
brings him into her new lodger’s room in 
triumph, and in another moment Lina has 
snatched Philip’s child close to her throbbing 
heart. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
PHILIPS REVENGE. 


So Philip was really married to that odious 
woman, What strange course of circumstances 
could have culminated in so startling an event ? 
That was the amazing speculation filling Lina’s 
mind as she left the house in Bedford Gardens, 
and went her way back to Bloomsbury, slowly 
and sorrowfully. The keen anticipation which 
had lent wings to her feet when first she set 
forth on her eager quest, was now changed to 
a sudden feeling of crushing disappointment 
which affected her physically. The wings had 
been transformed into coils of lead as by the 
touch of a wicked sorcerer. All her glad hopes 
were blighted, her happy dreams for the future 
dispelled by the cruel reality of the present. 

It was fortunate for her that the practica 
necessities of her proposed immediate change 
of residence required her undivided attention. 
She was both roused and distracted by her 
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conversation with the irate mistress of the board- 
ing-house, who considered herself exceedingly 
aggrieved when she heard of Lina’s proposed 
removal, What could have happened to in- 
duce the two best-paying boarders (Hermann 
and Lina) to leave her house at an hour’s notice, 
and both on the same day? A covert hint that 
they probably intended to go abroad together 
angered Lina, who was in a very sensitive con- 
dition, and caused her to delay her departure 
for a couple of days. Her professional engage- 
ments had just ended ; she would make no fresh 
ones in England. She wished no one to know 
where she was going; but she would certainly 
not give anyone the chance of suggesting that 
she had accompanied her Hamburg friend. So 
she watched him depart, and then resolved to 
endure two days more of trite boarding-house 
routine before settling in the independent new 
home she had taken, and to which her thoughts 
were speeding at every moment during the long, 
idle hours of irresolution that followed upon the 
exciting evening of that famous concert at St. 
James's Hall. 

When Lina recovered from the first senti- 
mental shock which the changed aspect of 
Philip’s affairs gave her, she began to ponder 
over them with something of the bewilderment 
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we feel when setting ourselves the task of solving 
an enigma. Was this woman none other than 
the housekeeper’s daughter of whom she had 
heard so.much in former days? Lina asked 
herself. It seemed likely ; if so, Philip must 
have been entrapped into this uncongenial alli- 
ance by some means quite unintelligible to her. 
He had certainly never entered upon it of his 
own free will. 

Now, in one sense, Lina’s passionate conclu- 
sion was correct; but it was his own helpless- 
ness, his inability to cope with adverse circum- 
stances rather than anything else which had 
driven him into this ill-suited marriage. Yet 
there had been another cause for it also. During 
the miserable period in Philip’s existence which 
followed the loss of those he held dearest, he 
inveighed in no measured terms against the 
father who was the moving spirit of the tragedy 
of his young life. His smouldering anger rose 
to overt rebellion as he pondered over his 
wrongs in the long, lonely days of desolation 
that succeeded Lina’s abrupt departure. 

‘My father preferred to blight my life’s hap- 
piness rather than risk what he, in his ignorant 
prejudice, termed a mésalliance.’ That was the 
leading thought in the blind man’s mind as he 
passed Sir Stephen’s harsh conduct in review. 
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‘He chose to crush hope and joy out of our 
future, Lina’s and mine, because he would not 
condescend to sacrifice one ounce of his accursed 
pride. He expatiates on the nobility of the 
name of Northcroft ; yet from his own unwilling 
confession I have wrung the damaging facts 
that no Northcroft ever yet distinguished him- 
self, as Lina’s brave father did, by risking his 
life for others! My father thought the most 
lovable girl in the world no fit mate for me, 
because I have the misfortune to be the heir to 
his name, and he sent Lina forth into a cruel 
world, he tore my adored bride out of my arms. 
For this tyranny I can never forgive him. But 
she had promised me a thousand times to be 
faithful under all circumstances ; what can have 
happened to change her views? She had 
loving parents to guard and cherish her, and 
yet she could not wait for me for those better 
times which surely would have come to us both. 
If she herself had not written the cruel truth to 
me, I never would have believed that she had 
married another. Still it is all my father’s fault ; 
it is due to his wicked tyranny that we have 
been severed for ever.’ 

When Philip’s agitating thoughts reached 
this woeful climax, a savage fit of rebellious re- 
action was apt to possess him, and that latent 
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desire for vengeance, which had never wholly 
expired, leapt into fresh life again, urging him 
to bring the proud head of Sir Stephen low by 
some condign punishment. 

Throughout this protracted period of Philip's 
alternate despair at his loss, and rebellion against 
its cause, Mrs. Ruskett and her daughter were 
always at hand, inflaming his mind by their 
cunning expressions of deprecation and com- 
miseration, adding to his anger against his 
father by dwelling on the inflexible harshness 
of the proud baronet, and sympathising with the 
young fellow’s sorrows in most exaggerated 
terms of pity. Philip hated their gushing con- 
dolence; but he soon blamed himself, after 
having repulsed his only friends, and turned to 
Isabel again and again, with the eager contri- 
tion of a noble mind accusing itself of ingrati- 
tude. 

‘My father thinks Isabel's assistance ought 
to make up for all I lost in losing Lina. He 
thinks that the services of this girl should satisfy 
all my needs, and looks upon the love I bore 
Lina as a figment, a passing sentiment worth 
no man’s consideration. He pretends that the 
services of one person must be as good as those 
of another. He has repeatedly told me that 
Isabel is nothing but a servant, and yet he 
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taunts me with grieving for Lina, while I have 
only this girl at hand to supply the place my 
darling filled in my life and my heart. After 
all, in her way, Isabel is devoted to me. Since 
she is fit to be my companion and servant, why 
should she not be fit to be my wife also? How 
will you feel then, my father, about a mésal- 
france ?’ | 

~ This was the doubtful attitude of poor Philip’s 
introspective mind, and this sort of brooding 
harrowed him day after day, month after month, 
until the hour came that brought it to the only 
possible issue. Since Isabel had proved in a 
sense worthy, would it not be well to bind her 
to himself by indissoluble ties? Unless he 
thus secured her, Sir Stephen, who regarded 
her merely as an ordinary domestic, might take 
it into his head to dismiss her also. 

When first the notion of effectually defying 
his father by such an act, and thus awarding 
him the punishment he so richly deserved, 
flashed through the blind man’s mind, he hailed 
it as an inspiration, and concluded that now, 
forlorn as he was, he had also found the only 
solution left to him of the dark enigma of his 
future. In this mood he appealed to Isabel 
herself, and the girl, who really had waited with 
much self-control and good-humoured patience 
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for this long-deferred moment of her triumph. 
proved herself thoroughly equal to the occasion. 
She clung to Philip, sobbing and trembling ; she 
confessed that she had loved him for years and 
years—ever since she could remember, indeed 
—and that she had but one desire in life, to be 
his wife, to be with him always, to tend, watch 
over, help and guide him, so long as they both 
should live. 

‘But not one word to my father until we are 
married,’ was Philip’s first condition. And 
Isabel, who had often rehearsed some such 
scene as this with her mamma, after a tantalising 
hesitation, finally consented to keep the en- 
gagement secret for the time being. 

Ere long, however, Mrs. Ruskett confessed 
to Philip that she had divined the nature of the 
tie which bound her dear girl to her young 
master, and she adroitly flattered the blind man 
by her solemn assurance that Isabel had loved 
him secretly for years past, and therefore had 
sympathized so thoroughly in the trouble and 
disappointment he felt when that cruel letter 
from Miss Lina came which told him she had 
thrown him over and got married to another. 

‘My poor girl would never have had the ’eart 
to marry if so be you had not taken to her, Mr. 
Philip; for ever since she was first in her teens, 
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that darling child has doted upon you, and 
never so much as thought of any other, because 
she knew it were you she truly loved. She ’ad 
a plenty of offers in London, too; ‘ but I can’t 
give my ‘and without my ’eart,” she has said to 
me many and many a time, and now she has 
met her reward. Bless her?’ 

Philip, whose affliction, instead of hardening 
his heart, had made it most susceptible, listened’ 
to all these cunning protestations with grateful 
interest, and implored kind, considerate Mrs. 
Ruskett to help both Isabel and himself to a 
speedy and happy union by any means in her 
power. 

Mrs. Ruskett was not likely to miss the 
chance thus offered her of striking the iron of 
her young master’s purpose while it was red- 
hot. Having, after much difficulty, allowed 
him to persuade her that the matrimonial pro- 
ject must, at all hazards, be kept secret from his 
father, she at last consented to aid and abet the 
heir of Pineridge in an elopement, notwith- 
standing that she foresaw that this deed of 
course would cost her her place. So availing 
herself of Sir Stephen's temporary absence, she 
journeyed to London with her future son-in-law 
and his intended. She lamented the necessity 
of having to pay for a special licence out of her 
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hard-earned savings, but did it nevertheless 
with a lavish display of great generosity, and 
had the extreme satisfaction of perusing the 
announcement of the marriage of ‘ Miss Isabel 
Sarah Ruskett, to Philip, only son of Sir Stephen 
Northcroft, Bart.,’ in the appropriate phrase- 
ology of the four papers to which she had sent 
it. It wasinthe Zorshire Chronicle and Gazette 
that Sir Stephen read the news, and it was con- 
firmed by a letter received from his son, and 
written by that son’s happy bride! The epistle 
was couched in terms of exultant defiance, and 
utterly ignored all parental authority both for 
the present and in the time to come. 

Sir Stephen Northcroft clenched his fists and 
ground his teeth in savage, impotent fury and 
despair. It is possible that some conviction of 
his short-sighted policy may have flashed across 
his prejudiced mind; but if that was the case, 
he certainly never avowed it. Mrs. Ruskett 
did not venture to face her master. She anti- 
cipated her dismissal, but in settling her ac- 
counts with him through the post, she made 
some meek reference to the possibility of his 
giving the young couple an allowance. She was 
referred to the family solicitor, and that gentle- 
man informed her that Mr. Philip’s present 
means of existence would be limited to the in- 
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terest on the small fortune left him by his 
mother. Sir Stephen declined to assist his son 
in any manner whatever. Well, £350 a year 
was not much, but it was a comfortable cer- 
tainty, and the time must come sooner or later, 
when the heir of Pineridge would inherit both 
title and fortune. 

Thus Mrs. Ruskett and her daughter man- 
aged to console themselves. Indeed, they had 
accomplished the great purpose of their lives, 
and the old lady, after spending some months 
with her ‘ dear children’ in London, went ona 
visit to a sister living in Ireland, where, in the 
course of the year, her health broke up, and 
she died, leaving Isabel most of her not incon- 
siderable savings. 

When, not long after this event, Philip’s son 
was born to him, he was certainly happier 
than at any period since the cruel loss of Lina. 
But as time went on, Isabel's true character 
disclosed itself. 

The mask of patient amiability she had so 
persistently worn during the long period of her 
probation as Philip’s companion was by degrees 
lifted when she had won her waiting gameand the 
coveted husband. After the novelty of her 
position as Mrs. Northcroft had lost its charm, 
and the claims of her helpless baby and its 
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almost equally dependent father began to try 
her temper and curtail her liberty, she flung the 
fair-seeming mask aside altogether. In fact 
she rather enjoyed watching poor Philip’s 
manifest amazement as he began to realize the 
true, vulgar nature of the woman who had de- 
luded him into believing her to be gentle and 
tender-hearted. She had never been capable 
of affording him the intellectual companionship 
he sorely craved, and as his affliction hindered 
him from taking her about to the amusements 
of the metropolis, which was her xe plus ultra 
of human felicity, she soon began to neglect 
him. She sought out her cousin and once con- 
fidential friend, Mrs. Hopkins, and spending 
long days and evenings in the congenial society 
of that enterprising lady and her theatrical 
circle, left her blind husband to the chance care 
and companionship of landlady or nurse girl. 
This was the darkest side of Philip’s fate, and 
when Lina came unexpectedly upon it, it made 
her wonder yet more what could possibly have 
induced him to marry that odious woman. 


19—2 


CHAPTER XXII. 
UNDER ONE ROOF. 


Ow the third day after she had engaged the 
parlours of Mrs. Burt’s house, and paid her 
deposit money, Lina, under the assumed name 
of Miss Berger, took possession of her new 
quarters. 

When she fully determined on this dangerous 
and adventurous plan for satisfying the cravings 
of her soul, and, as she trusted, for being in 
some remote way of use to Philip, she foresaw 
many of the difficulties of preserving her most 
necessary incognito. 

Prominent amongst these, of course, was the 
possibility of Philip’s recognising her voice. 
Clearly he had not done so when she was sing- 
ing, but how would it be if she had to speak to 
him? And in all probability she would sooner 
or later. Her long residence at Hamburg had 
‘brought back much of the foreign accent native 
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to her, but which she had lost entirely during 
those happy seven or eight years spent in 
England. She had but to take care to make 
the most of this now, when the moment came, 
and she doubted not that the tones of her voice 
would be sufficiently changed to prevent the 
blind man from discovering anything in it which 
could recall her to his memory after this long 
lapse of time. 

She had promised little Hubert some toys 
and goodies on the occasion of their first meet- 
ing, and, as she packed these intended gifts in 
her box, she positively trembled with emotion 
and excitement. To be under one roof with 
Philip and his son; to call the child Hubert, to 
hold that dear tiny hand in her own; to listen 
to his pretty chatter, and wonder at the pre- 
cocious wisdom of the sad-eyed boy’s utterances : 
all these anticipations filled Lina’s heart to 
overflowing, and sent many salt tears coursing 
over her sweet face. 

She had scant hope, as matters stood, of 
being of much personal service to Philip, or of 
watching over him in any direct way. But 
what should prevent her from seeking the 
constant companionship of his child? In her 
brief conversation with the communicative, 
pleasant-looking’ landlady, Lina had learnt 
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enough about the lodgers on the first floor to 
convince her that little Hubert stood sadly in 
need of the tender consideration which mothers 
mostly give to delicate children, and which this 
one was evidently reared without. We have 
seen enough of Mrs. Philip Northcroft as 
Isabel Ruskett to know that she was absolutely 
selfish. Her own will and pleasure had always 
been paramount: she knew no greater satis- 
faction than the pursuit of individual gratifica- 
tion, and she was now apt to feel and to 
manifest great anger whenever her momentary 
caprice was interfered with. She bitterly 
resented her husband's disinclination to be 
dragged about to all the diversions, plays, 
concerts, and shows which the metropolis 
offered, and which so greatly delighted her. 
Long before little Hubert could speak he was 
pressed into the service of her pleasure-seeking 
existence, carried to the theatre, rocked to 
sleep to the strains of the band at promenade 
concerts, and, when a nursemaid was available, 
borne to flower and other shows, as a com- 
panion to his enterprising mamma. By the 
time he was sufficiently independent to walk he 
was seldom left at home. His mother dressed 
him in. raiment of gorgeous hues, first in a 
Scotch kilt made of satin, then a navy blue 
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velvet gold-braided suit as an aspirant sailor. 
The little fellow, with his pale face and wistful, 
dark eyes, looked more like a pretty wax doll 
than an ordinary child, and his early launch 
into the dissipation of concert room and theatre 
soon taught him that primary lesson of 
social success—to suffer in patience and 
silence. Philip loved his small, thoughtful son 
passionately. The vast capacity for tenderness 
which his unsympathetic wife failed to com- 
prehend or respond to was soon lavished upon 
the innocent baby, who from very early days 
seemed to appreciate and understand it. Of 
the tender link uniting father and son Lina 
gained some knowledge in her first chatty 
interview with little Hubert the morning after 
her arrival in Bedford Gardens. What task 
could be more inviting, more inspiriting for 
one of her temperament, than to devote herself 
utterly to this child, and through him to 
approach his father? By carefully teaching 
and training Hubert to serve and make himself 
useful to his blind parent in every possible way, 
she felt that she was indirectly but surely 
ministering to the comfort and well-being of 
him on whom for so many years she had 
bestowed her undivided care and affection. 

Mrs. Northcroft’s perpetual absence from 
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home made Lina’s attentions to the child 
doubly acceptable to his helpless father. 

On one occasion (a most memorable one this 
to Lina) Philip actually summoned up sufficient 
courage to bid little Hubert ask kind Miss 
Berger ‘if father might come too,’ when the 
good lady called her small protégé to prepare 
for the walk which had become a matter of 
frequent occurrence. 

The blind man, who felt the confinement 
within the four walls of his lonely room cruelly 
- aS a prisoner does, longed to break this dreary 
monotony by a walk in those beautiful Ken- 
sington Gardens, of which his boy gave him 
such pretty, enticing descriptions, by his prattle 
of green grass, bright water, pretty birds, and’ 
big, big trees. 

‘Papa so tired of staying at home all alone,’ 
whispered Hubert, close to Miss Berger's ear, 
as he wound loving arms about her neck and 
preferred his petition amidst quite a volley of 
fond little kisses; ‘he wants bad to go walk 
wid us. May he come to pretty gardens too ?’ 

What could Lina say ? 

Although she had heard Philip’s voice in the 
house, and on the stairs, over and over again ; 
although the loving child was a constant link of 
communication between her and the blind man, 
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and carried numerous: messages, courteous and 
grateful, from one to the other; yet she had 
hitherto studiously avoided finding herself face 
to face with the man who had never ceased to 
hold the reins of her destiny in his keeping, 
although the trust had long become all uncon- 
scious on his part. 

Now he had made a direct appeal to her, 
and through his sweet, lovable little son, whom 
surely no one could have the heart to refuse at 
any time. Though the ordeal of thus meeting 
Philip again, of being so near to him and yet 
separated by such a gulf, seemed a cruel one 
to Lina, it had an undeniable fascination for 
her. She should hear his low, melodious voice 
again. She would feel the clinging pressure of 
his arm as she guided him gently, cautiously 
along crowded footways, over dangerous cross- 
ings. ‘Tell your dear father I shall be most 
happy, if he will trust himself to me,’ she 
whispers tenderly to Hubert, and kisses the wist- 
ful baby face eagerly as she speaks. ‘ Be sure 
to say “if he will trust himself to me,” Hughie.’ 

Hughie gravely delivers himself of his im- 
portant message, and having cleverly assisted 
dear father in finding hat, stick, and gloves, he 
leads him cautiously down the stairs, and 
straight into Miss Berger’s parlour. 
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The moment had come; mechanically she 
extends her hand and shakes his, dropping it 
as she stammers some commonplace words of 
greeting. She is trembling from head to foot, 
she feels faint, and a sob almost chokes her 
utterance. 

Oh that she might fold him in her arms just 
once, this once! might tell him all her love and all 
her suffering, might seek to make him understand 
her unchanging fidelity, her profound sympathy 
with him, both now and ever since! ... But 
no ; that must not, cannot be. With a supreme 
effort, she steadies herself, and summoning all 
her resolution to the rescue, responds in coldly 
measured tones to the child’s eager entreaty, 
‘Come along now, do, for we’s all quite weady, 
and don’t want to wait no more.” 

‘Allow me, Mr. Northcroft,’ she says, still 
preserving her cold manner, and studiously em- 
phasizing her foreign accent, as she turns to the 
blind man, and lays her hand upon his arm. 
She guides him gently out of the house, along 
the narrow garden-path, then into the quiet 
street beyond. 

Philip is vaguely disappointed in Miss Berger. 
He had asked Hubert so many questions about 
her, and had managed to gather so much in- 
formation concerning her looks, manner, speech, 
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and bearing from his indifferent wife and garru- 
lous Mrs. Burt, that he was prepared to meet a 
highly-interesting, sympathetic, and somewhat 
emotional woman, instead of which Miss Berger 
at first appears to him cold, reserved, and almost 
callous. 

Her strong foreign accent jars on his sensi- 
tive ears, and there is an odd hesitation in her 
speech at times which betrays some kind of ner- 
vousness and frets him also. But the way in 
which she guides and watches over him is ad- 
mirable. Never since he lost his Lina has he 
been so well cared for in his wanderings abroad. 

Ah, Lina! she was the same height as this 

Miss Berger; he can judge of this by the rela- 
tive position of his arm to hers. Her step was 
as light and springy as that of his present com- 
panion; but her voice, her clear, fluent, un- 
hesitating English speech, how different ! 
-. He utters a profound sigh, and she, who is 
listening on the tenter-hooks of expectation for 
any and every sign from him, can scarce con- 
vince herself that to her fancy alone the name 
of Lina was whispered with that sorrowful 
sigh, 

This walk proved the severest ordeal through 
which Lina had passed as yet. To lay her 
guiding hand on Philip’s arm, and yet to speak 
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to him in a disguised voice and with the quiet 
indifference of a stranger, was a crucial test 
indeed, but, thanks to Hubert’s pretty prattle, 
her attention was in a great measure diverted 
from herself and her own feelings, and by the 
time the walk was over and Philip thanked her 
for the pleasure she had given him, she felt 
grateful for the new experience, which had 
proved eminently satisfactory to all concerned. 
Little Hubert had thus cemented the first 
link in a chain of friendly communication with 
the lodgers upstairs; and for the next two 
months things went smoothly and pleasantly. 
‘Even Mrs. Northcroft felt grateful in a measure 
to that good-natured Miss Berger, of whom the 
landlady spoke in such high terms, and who 
showed herself ready to relieve Isabel on every 
possible occasion of her distasteful responsibili- 
ties in regard to her helpless husband and son. 
A sudden attack of croup, which seized little 
Hubert in the middle of the night, and caused 
the greatest consternation in the household of 
No. 100, gave Lina a fresh opportunity of ren- 
dering herself actively useful. Mrs. Northcroft 
complaining of violent headache and becoming 
hysterical, willingly yielded her child up to the 
kind-hearted lodger, who, taking the invalid in 
her arms, carried him away to her own room, 
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interviewed the doctor, and insisted upon taking 
entire charge of the child, who was certainly 
very ill, and whose husky, choking cough was 
terrible to listen to. Lina waited and watched 
throughout that night and the following day. 
Strong measures had been used, as the case re- 
quired ; but the result was most satisfactory, for 
the second night little Hubert slept soundly and 
peacefully. 

‘T shall be so glad to keep your little one in 
my own room, if you will allow me,’ said Lina 
to Mrs. Northcroft in her gentlest manner. ‘I 
am so very fond of children, and being a stranger 
in London, and lonely, it is a pleasure to me to 
have the care of this dear little fellow. You 
evidently are not strong, you have your husband 
to attend to, and this makes it all the more 
necessary that the care of the child should be 
taken off your hands.’ 

‘Quite a nice-spoken, sensible young person, 
that Miss Berger,’ remarked Mrs. Northcroft to 
her husband in tones of approving condescen- 
sion. 

‘ But are we justified in taking advantage of 
her good nature to this extent?’ asked con- 
siderate Philip, doubtfully. 

‘Oh, she is a born old maid! cried Isabel, 
laughing. ‘That sort of woman always loves 
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other people’s children, not being blessed or 
teased with any of their own, and there’s 
nothing pleases them half so much as fussing 
over invalids or anyone that’s afflicted. I know 
her style thoroughly, and I’m quite sure she 
would be delighted to read to or wait upon you 
if I gave her half a chance. But one of my 
babies is enough to bother her with at a time— 
when next I particularly want to go off to the 
theatre, and you don’t care to accompany me, I 
shall request Miss Berger to look after you as 
well as Hughie. That will give her a notion 
of some of the pleasures of matrimony.’ 

‘But it is not every wife who is burdened as 
you are, my poor Isa,’ said Philip, with tender 
compassion, and he felt his way,across the room 
to where his wife was sitting, and kissed those 
red lips which so seldom smiled upon him now, 
and rarely, if ever, addressed a kind word to 
him. 

‘Miss Berger cannot be an Englishwoman,’ 
Philip remarked to his wife one day; ‘she 
speaks with a very strong foreign accent, and 
her name certainly is a German one” 

Mrs. Northcroft duly reported this leading 
observation to the lodger. 

‘Yes, 1 am German,’ said Lina quietly, and 
was thankful to find that her partially affected 
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accent had successfully misled Philip's acute 
hearing. During the latter years of their close 
companionship, she had, of course, spoken 
English perfectly ; therefore her strong foreign 
speech now had served to baffle him completely, 
as she designed it should, for his Lina was not 
associated in his mind with any foreign element 
whatever. 

‘As far as I can make out,’ Mrs. Northcroft 
informed her husband after some consultation 
with the landlady, ‘this girl must have been in 
England before, though she says she has only 
just come over from Germany now. She’s 
come to see after a will or something connected 
with her parents’ death, for she said she was an 
orphan, and Mrs. Burt tells me that she seems 
awfully dull and lonely at all times; that’s one 
reason for her taking so to Hughie, and I’m 
sure it would be quite a kindness on your part 
if you would get over your bashfulness and let 
me ask her to come up and be company to you 
when I am obliged to go out.’ 

Mrs. Northcroft was more and more fre- 
quently ‘obliged’ to go out now. What little 
compunction she may once have had about 
leaving her helpless family was completely dis- 
pelled so soon as she felt she could shift her 
responsibilities wholly on to the willing shoulders 
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of that complaisant Miss Berger. Mrs. Hop- 
kins, in the Waterloo Road, was always pleased 
and proud to receive her handsomely-dressed 
cousin in these days, and Isabel, sure that Miss 
Berger would pay all necessary attention to 
those that the selfish wife ruthlessly left behind 
her, departed upon every conceivable pretext 
day after day, night after night. There were 
times when Lina’s intense disgust atthe woman’s 
selfishness almost deprived her of the power of 
treating her fellow-lodger with civility, but the 
remembrance of poor Philip invariably served 
to dispel the rising indignation. She was per- 
fectly aware of the beneficial influence her pre- 
sence was beginning to have on the blind man, 
who, without the faintest suspicion of her iden- 
tity and wholly without recognising her, gradu- 
ally showed by an increasing cheerfulness of 
face and contentedness of manner that her com- 
panionship was soothing and congenial to him. 
Many and bitter were the struggles poor Lina 
had with herself during the happy yet trying 
weeks that followed. 

‘By God’s help I will fulfil my duty to the 
uttermost!’ This had been her resolute declara- 
tion to herself when she embarked on her 
perilous enterprise, and with the true courage 
of complete self-abnegation she had bravely 
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fought against all outside obstacles and difficul- 
ties; most bravely against the tender impulses 
of her loving heart. Her influence on Philip 
personally seemed almost mesmeric in its 
character, and there were times when she was 
guiding him and held his hand in hers that the 
force of the situation, so near to him and yet so 
far, troubled her and caused her the greatest 
confusion. A chance word, the unpremeditated 
touch of his hand, a sudden movement, a tone 
or inflection of her voice, any one of these 
things might betray her to him, whose strong 
powers of observation had so often caused her 
to marvel in the old days. Alas, if once sus- 
picion were roused in his mind, worse still if 
conviction of her identity should flash upon 
him, then all her hope and endeavour to serve 
and look after him and his child must come toa 
sudden and terrible end. Thoroughly realizing 
the danger which such a discovery would bring 
in its train, Lina was more than ever deter- 
mined to preserve by every means in her power 
her difficult and most important secret. As 
Mrs. Northcroft’s increasingly frequent absences 
made Lina’s visits to the drawing-room matters 
of diurnal occurrence, her first anxious feelings 
of shrinking timidity presently gave way to the 
exigencies of habit and routine. 
20° 
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One night, long after Lina had retired to 
rest, Mrs. Burt knocked at her door, and in an 
agitated voice implored her to come upstairs 
instantly and to see to little Master Hubert, 
who was seized with another horrible choking 
fit of croupy cough. Mr. Northcroft had found 
his way to the landlady’s room, which was on 
the upper floor, and summoned her in hot haste. 
His wife had gone to the theatre and had not 
yet returned. . 

‘Shall I run for the doctor, Miss Berger, or 
will you come up and see to the poor little 
fellow with me? You nursed him so cleverly 
before, and I, never having had any children 
of my own, really have not the least idea of 
what to do for this poor darling.’ 

‘Wrap him in a blanket and carry him down 
to me instantly!’ cried Lina without hesitation. 
‘I will take charge of him here, and, if we 
apply the remedies requisite, you need call no 
doctor.’ | 

This having eventually been done by the 
skilled and thoughtful angel in the house, Lina 
was at last gratified by seeing the little one 
sleeping quietly in her bed. She herself was 
in a state of feverish restlessness and impatience. 
Where could Mrs. Northcroft be staying at 
this hour? It was past one o'clock. Tired of 
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pacing to and fro in her little parlour, Lina 
established herself at the window, looked out in 
the clear moonlight night, and eagerly watched 
for the return of the pleasure-seeking truant. 

Presently a hansom stopped short a few doors 
off, and Lina saw a muffled figure alight with 
the assistance of a tall man. Could this be Mrs. 
Northcroft ? If so, who was her companion? 
The hansom waited while the couple walked 
quietly on to the gate of No. too. Arrived 
there, the man folded his companion closely in 
his arms for an instant, and then returned to 
the cab, while Mrs. Northcroft let herself in 
with a latch-key, and quietly, stealthily crept 
upstairs. Perhaps she never missed her child 
from his empty cot, she certainly did not come 
down to inquire after him, and Lina, worn out, 
body and mind, depressed by a new and terrible 
presentiment of evil, at last lay down by the 
side of the child, and fell into the dreamless 
sleep of exhaustion. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
FROM MAY TO NOVEMBER. 


Turoucuovt little Hubert’s illness during the 
first violent attack of croup, and again in the 
relapse, which proved still more serious by 
reason of its longer duration and greater severity, 
he had clung with demonstrative preference to 
that kind, gentle Miss Berger, who most ably 
fulfilled the tender duties of a solicitous mother, 
and in which his own parent had ever lament- 
ably failed. Mrs. Northcroft an evening or 
two before the child was ill, had obstinately 
insisted on taking him to a theatre. The 
weather was wet and gusty, and the chill of the 
night air, after the heated atmosphere of the 
play-house, had given the little fellow fresh cold, 
which culminated as we have seen. 

The sensitive child’s affection for his ‘ sweet 
lady,’ as he always calls Lina now, increases 
day by day, and he very soon ceases to be 
happy or content unless he is in her presence. 
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As he has always been his father’s comfort and 
companion, these childish links involve Lina 
more and more, and necessitate her seeing 
Philip much oftener than she finds reconcilable 
with that stern duty of self-abnegation which 1s 
her holiest and first. Still, as her motives are 
absolutely pure, and all her striving tends solely 
towards the end of serving him, unrecognised 
herself, she perseveres in her difficult task, and 
there are moments when its very hardships are 
her consolation ; for she rejoices in them, as she 
feels that she is sacrificing herself, without seek- 
ing or hoping for any visible reward save that 
of knowing that she benefits him whom she has 
ever loved far better than herself. She lives 
with rigid economy ; and as she possesses that 
reserve fund so long ago put by in cdse of a 
rainy day, she has no immediate anxieties about 
her modest finances, and devotes herself un- 
reservedly to the one now paramount purpose 
of her existence. She tells the boy stories and 
reads to him by the hour together ; she teaches 
him his letters, and guides his fragile little hand 
in forming preliminary pothooks in a copybook. 

Philip, who is left alone to a greater extent 
than ever by his gadabout wife, often begs to 
be allowed to sit in Miss Berger's parlour and 
listen to these lessons. It amuses and interests 
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him greatly to judge of his boy’s rapid improve- 
ment. He asks for that coveted permission 
very humbly, for the unmistakable reserve of 
Miss Berger’s behaviour to him prevents any 
approach to familiarity of manner on either side, 
and effectually establishes a ceremonious barrier 
between them. His extreme sensitiveness 
strengthens and assists this condition of things, 
but he also is unselfish in his way, poor fellow, 
and his child’s interests are far more important 
to him than the indulgence of any personal 
whims, 

One evening, as Lina is sitting in her own 
apartment in the gloaming, with little Hubert 
on her knee, the child acon says, ‘Can you 
sing, sweet lady ? 

“Yes, a little,’ is the reply. 

‘Will you sing me a song—some pretty song? 
Me would so like it.’ 

Then she breaks into a soft, low melody, and 
the child remains watching her with profound 
admiration, and, as she finishes, immediately 
asks for more. ‘More, more songs.’ Lina 
complies, and Philip, who has come to an 
end of his powers of endurance in the dismal 
solitude above, cautiously guides himsélf down- 
stairs soon after the sweet tones of Miss Berger’s 
voice have reached his ears. For a while he 
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waits in the passage, then, giving a timid, 
hesitating tap at the door, he enters the 
parlour. 

‘May I be permitted to stay and hear your 
song ?) he asks. ‘Some of the notes travelled 
upstairs, and tempted me to come where I can 
hear more distinctly.’ 

‘Certainly, if it pleases you, Mr. Northcroft,’ 
says Lina quietly, after guiding him to a chair, 
and she continues the dulcet strains of Schubert's 
‘Serenade,’ which Hubert has pronounced ‘so 
pretty.’ 

Presently, as the blind man sits listening with 
rapt attention and delight, a strange uneasiness 
steals over him. Evidently something agitating 
has occurred to his mind, for when the song 
ends he stands suddenly upright. 

‘I don’t remember,’ he says, ‘to have heard 
you sing before, and yet there are certain notes 
in your voice which seem to remind me—seem 
to make me fancy I must have done so.’ 

He pauses. Lina is in terror of anticipation. 
Has she revived some old memory? Has the 
perilous part she is playing been carried too far? 
His next words, however, reassure her. 

‘Ah!’ he cries eagerly, just as the silence is be- 
coming painful, ‘now I know, it is that Madame 
Armgart of whom you remind. me—Madame 
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Armgart, who has been singing lately at the 
St. James’s Hall.’ 

There is another pause, but not for long. 
Lina sees the way of escape, and instantly 
- catches at it. 

‘You have a good memory, Mr. N orthcroft, 
she says; ‘for, to be quite candid with you, I 
will confess that I aw that Madam Armgart. 
It is my name; but as my engagement is over, 
I am anxious for private reasons that it should 
not be known I am still in England ; therefore 
I call myself at present Miss Berger.’ 

Why should she deny thus much of her 
identity? It is better frankly to admit it, for 
the Lina of bygone days cannot possibly be 
associated in the blind man’s mind with the 
professional singer he has lately heard at a 
public concert. 

To Philip this admission of Miss Berger’s 
makes many things appear clear which hitherto 
have perplexed and troubled him. 

His fellow lodger’s identity with Madame 
Armgart fully and for the first time explains the 
haunting feeling which has so often possessed 
him in this lady’s presence, the feeling that he 
knows her, has met her, heard her voice some- 
where. He implores her now to sing, to sing 
again and again, He becomes eager to elo- 
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quence in his praise of her sweet voice and 
admirable enunciation. Fortunately there is no 
piano in the house, or else Lina, carried away 
by musical enthusiasm, might have drifted into 
some of the songs she used to sing to his ac- 
companiment, just as he most assuredly would 
have commenced to play the never-forgotten 
strains as soon as his fingers touched the keys, 
and then, inevitably, the discovery might easily 
have gone the one step farther. As it is, she is 
safe; and, carefully managed, the music may be 
turned to good account, and become yet another 
means of disguise. All this Lina schools herself 
to bear constantly in mind. She keeps close 
guard over her voice, her pronunciation and 
her emotion, and manages to confine the suc- 
cessive musical entertainments, of which that 
serenade made the beginning, to such songs as 
are likely rather to please the boy than the 
father. She carefully avoids ever repeating 
any of the more elaborate pathetic strains which 
were her favourites and Philip’s in the days so 
long ago. 

This singing of hers affords the blind man a 
new source of unfailing pleasure, and getting 
over all nervous scruples and shyness, he con- 
stantly begs to be sung to, because both he and 
Huvhie ‘love it so.’ In the course of time it 
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occurs to Philip casually to inquire if Madame 
Armgart, as he prefers to call her on these 
musical occasions, knows certain songs, which 
he then mentions by name. Of course these 
are the very compositions she has determined 
to avoid, and she manages, though not without 
embarrassment, to deny the knowledge he 
evidently hoped she possessed. One day he 
ventured to ask a little about herself. She 
evades this subject with evident nervousness, 
alluded vaguely to some great family troubles, 
and is herself intensely relieved when she finds 
her tears choking her utterance and compelling 
his silence. Occasionally she reads to him, but 
the dangers and difficulties of the part she is 
playing are ever before her, and she cannot fail 
to see that there are moments when, in spite of 
all her striving after disguise, she revives 
memories more or less vivid in Philip’s anxious 
mind. Still he has certainly grown happier 
since she took up her abode under one roof 
with him and his family. That is her consola- 
tion, her justification, and her joy. His greater 
content is all she can hope for, all she has 
looked for, all she can ever look for in this 
world; and she is so far satisfied that it never 
occurs to her to expect any change for the 


better. 
% * * % * * ry 
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Six quiet, monotonous months passed, bring- 
ing little change with them, except in the 
seasons, and yet how fraught with serious, life- 
long import were those months to the lodgers in 
Bedford Gardens ! 

While Philip, his child, and the sweet lady in 
the parlour had led, after a fashion, a happy, 
peaceful life, Isabel had plunged deeper and 
deeper into the tempting gulf of dissipation to 
which her excitable nature and frantic pleasure- 
seeking led her. 

Had Mrs. Ruskett been still living: she would 
have acted doubtless as a wholesome check 
upon her daughter's downward career, but, with 
the removal from this world of the erewhile 
estimable housekeeper, Isabel gradually drifted 
back into the careless disregard of expediency. 
She had not the patience to continue the wait- 
ing game, the first tricks of which she had 
secured, without the promptings and controlling 
advice of her parent. The possibility of the 
doors of Pineridge Priory being thrown open to 
her as Lady Northcroft gradually began to 
appear, aS time went on, more and more 
remote. Again she would have said to herself, 
had she known the expression, ‘the game is 
not worth the candle.’ 

So she continues to estrange herself step by 
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step from her husband and the onerous duties 
which had devolved upon her with her marriage. 
With the petty jealousy of a naturally vulgar 
mind she resents the fact that the lodger in the 
parlour makes her own perpetual absences from 
home matter of small import to Philip and 
Hubert, and yet she avails herself to the utmost 
of the liberty Miss Berger's good - natured 
vigilance allows her. She is out at all hours 
now, and when Philip asks for some account of 
the time she spends gadding about, she turns 
upon him with the sudden bursts of passion to 
which he is but too well accustomed already, 
and, taunting him with his helplessness, furiously 
declares that if he chooses to be mewed up in 
dingy lodgings all his days he must not expect 
her to share this odious captivity. While she 
has youth and good looks, she intends to make 
the best of them, and, since she evidently is no 
longer able to please her husband, she will con- 
trive to spend her time with those who make 
much of her, and provide her with the amuse- 
ment of which Philip selfishly desires to deprive 
her. 

Sometimes her shrill tones of anger are so 
loud and piercing that they reach Lina’s ears, 
and fill her with a sense of sickening apprehen- 
sion. How will all this quarrelling end? What 
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is to become of poor Philip, alternately neglected 
and persecuted as he is ? 


It is the night following one of the fiercest 
and loudest of these conjugal discussions. Mrs. 
Northcroft, evidently in a towering passion, 
has rushed out of the house, slamming the front 
door after her with such violence that all the 
crockery and windows rattled. This tempestu- 
ous exit has happened at mid-day, and Lina 
devotes all the afternoon and evening to the 
soothing of the ruffled tempers of her two help- 
less protégés, Philip has been mentally dis- 
tressed, and poor little Hubert has been roughly 
and most undeservedly punished by his irate 
mother prior to her hasty departure. 

Having given the child his supper, and leav 
ing Mrs, Burt in attendance on her blind lodger, 
Lina returns to her own rooms, and at midnight 
physically weary, but mentally on the alert, she 
creeps shivering into her bed. 

She hears the clock strike each succeeding 
quarter, and as hour follows hour she wonders 
more and more anxiously at Mrs. Northcroft’s 
extraordinarily prolonged absence. She cannot 
sleep, but listens and waits with ever increasing 
nervousness for the first familiar sound of the 
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latch-key with which the truant lodger makes 
her entry night after night. 

But this night no key turns in the lock, and 
towards morning, just as the milk-boy begins 
his rounds, poor Lina, utterly exhausted, falls 
asleep. 

‘Mrs. Northcroft never came home at all,’ 
says Mrs. Burt as she enters the parlour with 
Miss Berger's breakfast. This startling fact is 
of course freely commented on by the landlady 
as she deposits Miss Berger’s tray upon the 
table. The state of affairs matrimonial ‘in the 
drawing-rooms’ is a common theme for Mrs. 
Burt’s orations. Lina hates anything like tittle- 
tattle, and as far as possible discourages the 
confidences forced upon her, but she cannot 
entirely prevent them. ‘With all her wicked, 
careless goings on and goings out,’ remarks the 
landlady with a meaning smile, ‘she has never 
done the likes of this before. Just fancy her 
leaving those two poor things, a pair of babies 
I call them, to shift for themselves all night!’ 

‘She must have been unexpectedly prevented 
from returning home,’ says Lina, lifting her 
hand in gentle deprecation. 

‘Oh, dear, no!’ cries the landlady with im- 
petuous conviction. ‘I am sure you are quite 
mistaken there, miss; my own opinion is, and 
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@ 
I have good reason for what I say, too, that she 
will never come back at all—never, no, never !’ 

‘Oh, no, that is impossible. What can 
induce you to say such a thing? exclaims Lina 
in very evident dismay. 

Mrs. Burt, notwithstanding her good nature, 
has all the faults of the gossiping middle-class 
woman, and she rejoices to find that her ambigu- 
ous speech has made such astartling impression 
on the very reserved lady of whom she has 
always stood in some sort of awe. She glances 
at her doubtfully now, and, noting the perplexed 
expression of that gentle face, she adds, ‘I was 
out yesterday seeing after my marketing ; and 
just as I was turning round the corner of Silver 
Street I saw a hansom cab drawn up against 
the kerb on the other side. It was a private 
hansom, and I know it, and the gentleman that 
owns it, and the driver, well, as you would too, 
Miss Berger, if ever you took the trouble to 
look out of window like the rest of us.’ 

Lina, with a sudden quickening of all her 
pulses, remembers the occurrences of that moon- 
lit night, not so very long ago, which she had 
spent watching, waiting, at her window while 
the truant mother’s child slept in the room 
adjoining. 

‘And what connection had that cab with Mrs, 
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Northcroft ®” she asks, wilfully. ignoring the 
landlady’s innuendo. 

‘I made no doubt I knew for whom the cab 
was waiting as per usual,’ is Mrs. Burt’s prompt 
reply, ‘and in a minute I knew I was right. | 
had drawn a little to one side, and there I stood 
watching, when the lady I expected came 
running down our gardens, crossed the road, 
and jumped into the cab just like a flash of 
lightning. There was a big portmanteau on 
the top, and as soon as the gentleman inside 
had helped our Mrs. Northcroft in, he ups and 
he says to the driver, ‘‘ Charing Cross Hotel.” 
Those two have gone abroad together—eloped, 
as you may say, miss. I feel as certain sure of 
that as that I am standing here!’ 

* # # x % 

Mrs. Burt’s suspicions were fully justified by 
the sequence of events, for Mrs. Northcroft did 
not return either on the next day or the one 
following. 

Philip speedily grew anxious, restless, and 
alarmed. He did not even know the precise 
address in the Waterloo Road of that affection- 
ate cousin, Mrs. Jane Hopkins, who was the 
ostensible cause of his wife's perpetual absences 
from home. Should he communicate with the 
family solicitor or with the police? Either 
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course, perhaps, would be premature at present, 
For the moment there was no one to turn to for 
advice but Miss Berger. She, of course, did 
all that she could to add to her blind friend’s 
peace of mind and general comfort; but she 
felt herself in a position of far greater difficulty 
than she had ever anticipated. Instinctively 
she became more and more cautious and distant 
in her manner. The infinite pain of the situa- 
tion was increased by Philip propounding end- 
less theories, and venturing on countless sur- 
mises in explanation of his wife’s disappearance, 
to which Lina felt herself quite unable to re- 
spond satisfactorily. She had cautioned Mrs. 
Burt to keep silence on her part, and in no way 
to allude to what she had seen and chose to 
infer, and in this state of painful uncertainty 
Philip lived on until the morning of the third 
day following his wife’s departure. 

Then the postman electrified Mrs. Burt by 
delivering a letter addressed to Philip North- 
croft, Esq., etc., and she instantly recognised 
the pale, pointed calligraphy; and noted that 
the envelope bore a foreign stamp, the post- 
mark being that of Paris. Very few letters 
have ever been delivered at No. 100 for the 
blind man. Who shall read this one to him ? 
Mrs. Burt hands the mysterious epistle to her 

21 
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lodger, and longs for the expected request to 
read it to him herself; but Mr. Northcroft, 
though trembling with agitation, is still suff- 
ciently master of his emotions to realize the 
difficulties of the position, and after a moment’s 
| hesitation, says, ‘ Will you give my compliments 
to Miss Berger, and request her kindly to step 
upstairs fora moment ? I want to ask a favour 
of her.’ 

Although he speaks calmly, Mrs. Burt sees 
by his blanched face and trembling hands that 
he is suffering acutely, and, pitying his melan- 
choly situation, she hastens to summon ‘that 
sweet Miss Berger,’ who seems to inspire every 
one with confidence. 

Lina, in some measure prepared for the task 
awaiting her by the landlady’s ejaculations, 
enters her friend’s room quietly, takes the letter 
he offers without comment, and at his request 
unhesitatingly reads its amazing contents, 
sparing herself not one word, hard as some of 
them are for her to utter: 


‘ PHILIP, ‘Paris, Friday. 
‘I may as well put you out of your 
misery at once, by telling you, without any 
fuss, that you have seen the last of me, for good 
and all. ‘Your humdrum life, and my part of 
nurse and guide in it, was not likely to suit me 
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for long; I bore it all with a patience that 
astonishes me now | look back on those tire- 
some six years of slavery. It was the expecta- 
tion of some day filling my proper place as 
Lady Northcroft that kept me up all along; but 
Sir Stephen is evidently going to live for ever, 
and I have come to the end of my patience. 
At last some one has turned up who, if he can- 
not give mea title, offers me a palace to live in, 
and dozens of servants to wait upon me. He 
loves me, too, as I deserve to be loved, and as 
I love him. Make your mind quite easy, Philip; 
I shall be far better taken care of in the future 
than ever I was in the past; and I do not 
doubt that you can easily find someone to fill 
my place to your perfect satisfaction. Ask that 
lady, Miss Berger, in the parlour, to come and 
look after you. She was forward enough at all 
times not to need much pressing, and she was 
uncommonly fond of taking my place, even 
while I was on the spot. Indeed, you have 
long seemed to prefer her society to mine; now 
you can have it all to yourself, and perhaps she 
may turn out as well as that Miss Lina, your 
sham cousin. Indeed, Miss Berger seems much 
the same sort of person. Good-bye for ever. 
‘From your once affectionate 
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Needless to say that the reading of this letter 
caused both Miss Berger and her anxious 
listener considerable pain and trouble ; indeed, 
the reader’s voice almost failed her as she 
uttered the last sentences, so terribly fraught with 
import as they appeared to her. But remem- 
bering that she was a stranger to the blind man, 
and this a self-imposed duty, she carried it out 
to the bitter end, sparing herself in nothing, 
ignoring the very instincts of her shrinking 
womanhood rather than allow her modesty to 
deceive the helpless man by the suppressing of 
a word of that cruel epistle which he was unable 
to read for himself. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
AT LAST. 


Mrs. Nortucrort’s flight has rendered the 
situation more difficult and critical than ever for 
poor Lina. But so long as she manages to 
preserve her incognito and to render constant 
service to the blind friend who stands so sadly 
in need of it now, she surely cannot doubt that 
it is her duty to remain close at hand. Philip 
and his small son require such help as hers more 
than they ever did before; on that point there 
can be no question. This is the ruling thought 
in her mind ; beyond it nothing can possibly re- 
quire a moment’s consideration. The days pass 
wearily, and are fraught with doubt and anxiety 
of all kinds to each member of the saddened 
household in Bedford Gardens. The landlady 
and her lodgers are all secretly tormented as to 
the immediate future. How are matters to be 
arranged ? What is to become of them, one 


and all ? 
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A totally unexpected solution to these puzzling 
questions is suddenly offered by another letter 
addressed to ‘ Philip Northcroft, Esq.,’ from the 
family solicitor of the Northcrofts. The lawyer 
informs the blind man that Sir Stephen, whose 
health has been breaking of late, has met with 
an accident whilst hunting. He has had a 
severe fall, and now lies in a very precarious 
condition. 

‘IT am directed,’ goes on Lina, reading the 
letter to her fellow-lodger, ‘ by the medical men 
in attendance to state that it is advisable the 
relatives should be prepared for the worst, and 
that you, as the only son and heir of Sir 
Stephen, should, your unfortunate estrangement 
notwithstanding, repair at once to Pineridge, if 
you desire ever again to communicate with your 
father.’ 

This startling letter at once created a diver- 
sion in the affairs of the household of Mrs, 
Burt. It was, of course, necessary that Philip 
should be taken down to Torshire at once. 
What more natural than that the blind man 
takes kind Miss Berger still further into his 
confidence? As briefly as possible he tells her 
how he is situated with regard to his father, and 
eagerly consults with her as to his mode - of 
action in this crisis. It is eventually settled 
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that little Hubert shall be left in her charge, 
and that an attendant shall be procured to con- 
duct the blind man to his home. As speedily 
as possible he travels down into Torshire, and 
finds Sir Stephen lying insensible. He is 
suffering from concussion of the brain, and 
remains in a more or less unconscious condition 
for a fortnight after his son’s arrival; then by 
very slow degrees he partially recovers, and a 
sort of reconciliation takes place between the 
baronet and his helpless heir. They have not 
met for over six years, and the proud man 
yields a little, though he never condescends to 
make any inquiries into Philip's family affairs. 
But he accepts his presence with a slight show 
of gratitude, and once his heart is so far softened 
that with his almost paralyzed tongue he en- 
deavours to pronounce the old familiar name, 
‘Lina ;’ and, ‘I wish she were here,’ he adds, 
more distinctly than he has yet spoken since his 
accident. Poor Philip wrings the heavy hand 
of the invalid, and something like affection 
throbs in the heart of father and son for the 
first and, perhaps, for the last time. 

A distant cousin, a widow of middle age, is 
the only other member of the baronet’s family 
who js in attendance ; for Sir Stephen's disposi- 
tion, and haughty, unbending manners, have 
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estranged the few relatives remaining to him. 
This lady, Mrs. Craig, has taken the reins of 
the establishment into her skilful hands ; there- 
fore Philip finds a certain amount of companion- 
ship and assistance always awaiting him. 
Although Mrs. Craig and Philip had never met 
before, she soon became his staunch friend, and 
in due course hears from the blind man 
himself all the details of the pitiable story of 
his engagement to Lina, their separation, of 
his eventual marriage, and its direful results. 
Deeply sympathetic, Mrs. Craig acts as the 
medium of communication with Miss Berger 
and little Hubert at Bedford Gardens, so that 
Philip is kept au courant with the well-being of 
his darling child and all concerning his innocent, 
happy life. He would have been delighted, of 
course, to have had the boy brought down to 
Pineridge, but he dreads disturbing the truce 
between himself and Sir Stephen by the intro- 
duction of this probable element of discord into 
the home of his ancestors. Matters thus go on 
for many weeks in dreary monotony at Pine- 
ridge ; Sir Stephen never recovers the shock he 
he has had, and lapses into the helpless con- 
dition of a confirmed invalid. Further paralysis 
may overtake him at any moment now, say the 
doctors, and then his passive suffering must in 
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all probability end in death. Mrs. Craig, a 
kind, motherly woman, who has had, and loved, 
children of her own in her time, does all she 
can to brighten Philip’s dark existence. She 
takes him out for long walks over the hard, 
frost-bound country, she reads to him by the 
hour together, and when he is tired of listening 
to books or newspapers she strives to divert 
him by anecdotes concerning the county families 
or the scattered kinsfolk of his father and 
mother, of whom he knows so little. 

One morning at breakfast time, as Mrs. Craig 
is reading all the bits of news she can find in 
the Zorshtre Chronicle which she thinks may 
interest the blind man, she comes to a sudden 
but prolonged pause. Her attention has been 
arrested, and she has been absorbed by the 
account of a fatal yachting accident in the 
Mediterranean. The wealthy owner of the 
yacht, and many of her crew, are said to be 
drowned. The gossiping column of the news- 
paper further states that a ‘certain lady’ was on 
board, and met her death, and that this lady, 
although passing under the name of the dis- 
tinguished owner of the yacht, was in reality a 
Mrs. Philip Northcroft, supposed to be the un- 
faithful wife of the heir of Pineridge, whose 
blindness, etc. etc. Then the Chronicle loses 
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itself in attempting to philosophize on the 
scandal to one of their oldest county families 
which is likely to result from this deplorable 
discovery. Mrs. Craig, holding her breath, 
reads: this startling story to herself. Philip, 
with his wonted acuteness, is instantly aware 
that something has happened, and eagerly in- 
quires the cause of the lady’s perturbation, 
which, after a while, and in a guarded manner, 
she reveals to him. Inquiries are set on foot at 
once: the family solicitor, most anxious to know 
the son of his ancient client free from the bonds 
which so cruelly fettered him, conducts the in- 
vestigations in person, and quite rejoices when 
he finds the report is based on fact. Eventually 
it is proved beyond all doubt that Isabel North- 
croft was drowned in the Mediterranean, and 
that Philip is free. 

The next question that arises between the 
solicitor and Sir Stephen’s relatives is the 
advisability of telling the invalid the whole 
truth. They agree that it will be well to do so 
now, and when the sick man hears that the 
objectionable and most unhappy mother had 
been so providentially removed, he willingly 
agrees to have his little grandson brought down 
to Pineridge. Who can be better fitted for his 
escort, if she will consent, than the kind lady 
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who has so voluntarily taken charge of the poor 
little motherless fellow—that unselfish and con- 
siderate friend who has proved herself wholly 
devoted to the interests of the blind man and 
his child, 

Mrs. Craig has undertaken the necessary 
correspondence with Miss Berger, to whom she 
confides the melancholy details of the present 
trying and critical situation before she invites 
her, in the name of Sir Stephen Northcroft and 
his son, to bring little Hubert to the Priory, and 
herself to spend some weeks there. 

Lina is startled and almost terrified when she 
first begins to realize what this proposition im- 
plies, but the debate with herself is of short 
duration. Yes, she must go through with the 
mission she has entered on, to the end now, what- 
ever happens. She does not see very clearly 
how these complications are to terminate, and, 
indeed, she cares very little. Philip is free— 
that is the one all-absorbing thought in her 
mind. She may have hesitated about crossing 
that inhospitable threshold again, whence, years 
ago, she had so ruthlessly been driven forth. 
Perhaps she feared that some one might be left 
at Pineridge who would ‘still recognise her, but 
that she would risk; the temptation to rejoin 
Philip as speedily as possible overcame all her 
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scruples. She had heard that Sir Stephen was 
not likely to live long; and in case of his death 
her course of conduct appeared very simple. 
She had but to discover her identity to Philip 
to secure his future happiness as well as her 
own. Yes, she would go. 

Agitated to a degree beyond anything she 
had ever experienced, Lina at length found 
herself, with her little charge, once again at the 
Torchester Station. Here she was met by 
Mrs. Craig, who, after introducing herself, told 
her thatthe long-anticipated stroke had fallen 
on Sir Stephen only the day before, and that 
he was now not expected to live many hours. 
This, however, was to make no difference as 
far as Miss Berger was concerned. If she 
were willing yet to carry her devotion to the 
blind heir a Jittle further, she believed that her 
gentle presence in the house of mourning would 
be of the greatest possible solace to him. So, 
without any of the parade and pomp which had 
marked her first reception at the entrance of 
Pineridge Priory, Lina, thickly veiled, once 
more crossed the threshold of that stately 
mansion. 

Tea was served for the travellers, and Mrs. 
Craig, after a while, excusing herself, led the 
little boy away, and Lina was left alone in the 
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morning-room, which gave upon the hall. The 
door was ajar, and as she sat in the deep soli- 
tude of the winter afternoon, her mind filled 
with a multitude of conflicting emotions, she 
was suddenly aroused from her meditations by 
a familiar sound. Instantly recognising it, she 
passed into the hall, and beheld Philip tapping 
his way with his stick to the head of the stair- 
case, and preparing to descend. 

The old well-remembered scene of their first 
meeting rises vividly before her mental vision. 
It is now almost twenty years ago! Then she, 
a happy child, stood in that hall by the side of 
those whom she believed to be her mother and 
father, and beheld the lad she thought her 
cousin painfully guiding himself step by step 
down the broad stairs, even as he is doing now. 
How much is changed since then! Her beloved 
foster-parents are dead, and she has learnt many 
a hard lesson in the world’s rough school of 
adversity. Philip’s chestnut hair, that used to 
have a gleam of sunshine in it, has turned to 
the sober iron-gray of middle age. . It seems to 
her that her faithful, lasting devotion is the 
only link with that distant past which remains 
unbroken. . 

Now—as in the old days—she flies upstairs 
in eager haste. ‘May I help you? do let me 
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lead you,’ she cries, and for the first time in al] 
the long six months of her probation she has 
nearly betrayed herself. In her excitement, 
and in the rapidity of her utterance, she has 
forgotten to maintain her distant manner, and 
has failed to disguise her voice, and exaggerate 
her foreign accent sufficiently. 

Philip starts. ‘How strange!’ he mutters ; 
and then, as he turns his face towards her in- 
quiringly, and holds out his hand, he says, 
‘Can that be you, Miss Berger ?” 

‘Yes,’ she answers, now with more caution ; 
‘we have arrived all safe, and Hubert is quite 
well. Mrs, Craig has taken him to his room, 
and I was on my way to join them when I saw 
you.’ 

‘Grant me ten minutes in the library, first,’ 
he says, eagerly ; ‘we can speak without inter- 
ruption there, and I have much—lI have some- 
thing—I wish to talk to you about.’ 

With her hand upon his arm they enter 
together the sombre-looking apartment, in which, 
however, is a bright fire. 

How well Lina remembers the aspect of the 
room. She shudders as she recalls the painful 
scene enacted in it when she was last there. 

‘Sit down, Miss Berger, if you please,’ says 
Philip. His voice trembles a little, and he is 
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evidently under some unusual excitement. It 
was the sound of the girl’s more natural speech 
which had thus agitated him, but as soon as he 
was able to think, he had come to the conclu- 
sion that his imagination was at work and had 
played some trick upon his sense of hearing. 
The strange resemblance between Miss Berger's 
tones and those of his lost dear one was purely 
imaginary, of course; but it has given him a 
sudden inspiration. He steadies himself by an 
effort, then he goes on :— 

‘I was a little startled when you met me on 
the stairs; my nerves have been a good deal 
shaken of late. Your—your voice—Miss 
Berger, reminded me so vividly of some one 
else for the moment, that—that—I—I feel I 
ought to explain. Indeed, 1 have long had it 
in my mind to tell you how strangely at times 
you have recalled some one who was once very 
dear to me, and now that I[ find you under this 
roof, where her spirit seems ever lingering, the 
resemblance is greater than ever.’ 

Lina does not answer him, she cannot trust 
herself to speak. 

‘Your most kind and unselfish devotion,’ he 
resumes, ‘to my little son and to me, and for 
which I can never be sufficiently grateful, also 
induces me to confide fully in you.’ 
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He pauses. The confidence which; thanks 
to his son, Philip has always felt in Miss Berger, 
is naturally strengthened by the vicissitudes of 
the last few months, and during the past sleep- 
less night he had resolved unreservedly to 
address himself to her as his nearest friend, 
now that he is so soon to enter on his inherit- 
ance. Any advice that he may require he feels 
should come from her. No one, after all, is so 
near to him now, strange as it may appear, as 
this friend of a few months. Yes, his confi- 
dence shall be unreserved, and since his old 
sensations have been aroused, rekindled into an 
overwhelming emotion by those few eager 
words spoken to him by Miss Berger on the 
stairs, he feels impelled to acquaint her this 
very instant with a full account of his lost love. 

Lina has seated herself on a low chair by the 
fire; he places himself directly opposite to her, 
and without further preamble or apology, con- 
tinues :-— 

‘Though you have never honoured me with 
any confidence on your part, Miss Berger,’ he 
says impressively, ‘you have inspired me with 
unbounded faith in your goodness and wisdom. 
My father you know, is dying, and in a few 
hours I shall enter upon a very different life 
from any I have ever known, and it may be 
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that I shall stand in the very utmost need of the 
advice and help of a clear-sighted, considerate 
friend like yourself in all my doubts and diffi- 
culties. Do not bid me go to Mrs. Craig, be- 
cause she is my relative. You know and under- 
stand me infinitely better that she can ever do; 
therefore I have resolved to lay all the bare 
facts of my past life before you.’ 

‘T shall be thankful for the chance of serving 
you in any way, Mr. Northcroft,’ says Lina, 
somewhat in her old manner, and thus proving 
her composure to her own satisfaction ; indeed, 
she is far more at her ease than he is now, and 
feels herself quite prepared to meet him half- 
way on any subject he may choose to propound. 

He proceeds to tell her the sad story of his 
lonely life. It sounds almost as if he reads it 
page by page from the full book of his reten- 
tive memory. He dwells with exceeding tender- 
ness upon the passages connected with his 
first meeting with, and subsequent affection for, 
his sweet cousin Lina, and when he recounts 
the misery of his terrible parting from her, who 
was his love, his joy, his bride, the anxious 
listener holds her breath, and all unknown to 
him, stretches forth longing, loving arms, eager 
to clasp, hold, and comfort him. It is with 
difficulty she so far commands her rising emotion 

22 
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as to ask the question which proves her interest 
in this narrative, and urges him to continue it. 

‘And what became of this unhappy girl ?’ she 
inquires at last. 

‘God in His mercy only knows,’ cries Philip, 
with a sob of despair; ‘she was torn from me, 
and only once, after years of misery and despair, 
did I hear from her again. The letter she then 
sent was not calculated to give me much com- 
fort.’ 

His head droops on his breast, his hands 
hang listlessly at his side; it is the old familiar 
attitude of miserable dejection which Lina knows 
so well. 

She sent you a letter, you say? asks Miss 
Berger doubtfully, and with an odd inflection in 
her voice. 

‘Yes,’ sighs the blind man, ‘she wrote to bid 
me farewell for ever.’ 

‘To bid you farewell for ever?’ cries the 
listening girl, rising from her seat in blank 
amazement, ‘to bid you farewell for ever ? 

Philip, with this, also rises, for, in addition to 
the intense surprise Miss Berger displays, there 
has again come into her voice that strange re- 
semblance to Lina’s. 

‘Yes,’ he says rapidly, much bewildered, ‘she 
wrote to tell me she was married.’ 
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‘ Married ? repeats Lina, stepping back, and 
feeling that she can keep up the deception no 
longer. 

‘Yes, adds Philip with a bitter mocking 
laugh, ‘she finished up her cruel letter with 
“God bless you, dear Philip!’ 

‘God bless you, dear Philip, yes, now and 
always! exclaims Lina with intense fervour, 
and there is no attempt at disguise of voice and 
bearing now as she flings herself on her knees 
before him, and, taking both his hands in her 
own, cries, ‘ Philip, my love, my darling, my 
one and only true, dear love! could you indeed 
have doubted me? Could you ever have 
brought yourself to believe that I wrote such a 
letter to you? That I, your Lina, your pro- 
mised wife, had been false to all my vows, and 
had married another? It was untrue, every 
line, every word of that cruel forged letter. 
Who could have invented so vile a lie?’ 

At that moment the solution of the mystery 
of the letter which had caused such wretched- 
ness passed into the heart of each, and was 
accepted in silence. 

Breathless with amazement, almost stupefied 
by surprise, and unable for several minutes to 
realize the fact, Philip presently raises the 
kneeling girl, and, holding her away from him 
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at arm's length, seems to be gazing at her with 
his whole soul in those sightless eyes, from 
which tears of joy are beginning to flow. Then, 
for an instant, he takes her face between his 
outstretched hands, passes one of them swiftly 
across her brow and over the soft coils of hair, 
and then, with an inarticulate cry, clasps the 
darling of his heart to his bosom. 


‘Sweet lady, where are you?’ says the boy's 
pretty voice, and the small face, with its wistful 
dark eyes, peeps in at the library door. ‘Qh, 
there’s papa! and, as he sees the two figures 
standing so close together in the glow of the 
firelight, he runs towards them. 

‘Lina, will you stay with us, with him, and 
me, and take care of us both for the rest of our 
lives ? asks Philip, lifting up his son, and placing 
him gently in Lina’s outstretched arms. 

* By God’s great mercy I shall hope to do so. 
It is for this my life has been lived,’ says Lina, 
solemnly, and to the child’s manifest wonder 
she hands him back to his father, and laying 
her arm tenderly about the necks of both her 
dear ones, she buries her sweet face on Philip's 
shoulder, and whispers the comforting words 
that bid him hope for such joy and peace in the 
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future as the past had certainly not led him to 
expect. 

‘I will stay and devote myself to you both as 
long as God gives me leave to live,’ says Lina, 
with touching fervour. ‘I will try to be eyes 
and hands to you, Philip, my dear one, as I 
once was, and to your son a loving, devoted 
mother.’ 

There might have been something in her 
earnest tone that sounded like a prayer to the 
sensitive ears of the wistful child, for in simple 
reverence he folded his little hands, closed his 
eyes, and said, ‘ Amen!’ 

* % * ie ¥ 

Does the dying man recognise her? Does 
he at last faintly understand the true worth of 
the large-hearted woman who is whispering 
gentle words into his dull ear? Now that his 
spirit hovers on the verge of the vast eternity, 
and he is about to stand in that Presence before 
which all men are equal, and where they are 
judged according to their works, does he realize 
in what true nobility consists? Perhaps so, for 
the stern face has relaxed and paled over witha 
softening tint, and into the already glazing eye 
has come something like a tender look, as if 
appealing for forgiveness. But it is all too late 
to judge of these things with certainty. Philip 
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and Lina pray that that appealing glance means 
what they hope. It rests steadily for a long 
time on her, and when she holds up the boy 
before him there is, just for one moment, a 
Show of intelligence and satisfaction. The 
heavy hand which Philip grasps quivers, as if, 
were strength granted, it would return the pres- 
sure, in token of complete reconciliation. More 
than this cannot be said; and not a watcher by 
that death-bed had, a few hours before, dared 
even to hope for so much. 


THE END. 
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Money and do the Cooking, About Cooking Pans and Tins, with General Directions for 
Making Soups and Broths, Best Ways of Cooking Meat, How to Cook Fish, Invalid 
Cookery, exc. The Cookery Primer will be found very useful in Elementary Schools, as 
well as in Cottage Homes. 

“There is a cry among housewives that cookery books are made for the wealthy only. 
With this book as a guide, the anxious housewite, with ever so light 4 pores will find her | 
difficulties in providing good, nourishing foud wonderfully lightened, ‘The author remem- 

bers how iucumplete cottage homes frequently are as regurda culinary uteusils and cook- 
ing prrengeracnse generally, and is fertile in hints to obviate such difficul iies,”—Neweaatle 
‘ Datly Lea 


" ft isa genuine poor woman's cookery primer.”~—School Board Chronicle. 
London : John Hogg, 13, Paternoster Row, E.~ (3) - 


i NEW, POPULAR, AND ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


A NEW BOOK FOR GIRLS. @ 
WITH RIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS ON TONED PAPER. 
Small crown 8vo., 384 pp., cloth, price 8a. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4s. 


A Few Good Women, and what they 
Teach Us. A Book for Girls. By CATHERINE Mary MacSor.ey, 
Author of “ May Lane,” “ His Chosen Work,” etc. 


“It would be well for the girlhood of England if such books as this were more read by 
the girls.” — Methodist World. 


* A nice gift-book for thoughtful girls."— Graphic. 


A NEW BOOK FOR BOYS. 
WITH TWELVE ILLUSTRATIONS ON TONED PAPER. 


Small crown 8vo., 384 pp., cloth, price 3s. 6d.; gilt edges, 4s, 


Master Minds in Art, Science, and 
Letters. A Book for Boys. By W. H. DavenporT ADAMS, 
Author of “The Secret of Success,” “ Plain Living and High 
Thinking,” etc. 
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WITH TWENTY ILLUSTRATIONS BY EMINENT ARTISTS, 
INCLUDING A PORTRAIT OF KEBLE, 
Printed at the Ballantyne Press, on Creamy Paper, specially made. 
Imperial 16mo., bevelled boards, price 3s. ; gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


The Christian Year: Thoughts in 
Verse for the Sundays and Holy-days throughout the Year, With 
8 Biographical Sketch of John Keble, together with some 
Remarks upon the Influence of “The Christian Year,” by 
ALEXANDER H. Guant, M.A., Author of “ The Church Seasons,” 
etc. 


‘This pretty edition is enriched with « biographical sketch of Keble, and is full of 
information of a new and interesting character.”—Surrey Comet. 


WITH THIRTY-TWO ILLUSTRATIONS BY WILLIAM MULREADY, B.A., 
FAITHFULLY REPRODUCED IN FACSIMILE, AND A PORTRAIT OF GOLDSMITH. 
Printed at the Ballantyne Press, on Creamy Paper, specially made. 
Imperial 16mo., bevelled boards, price 3s. ; gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


The Vicar of Wakefield. With a Bio. 
graphical Sketch of Oliver Goldsmith, by Henry J. Nico. 
Author of “ Landmarks of English Literature,’ ete. 

‘“‘ What could be better, as a gift, than Goldsmith’s ‘Vicar of Wakefield,’ beautifully 

. printed and bound, and with Mulready’s iustrations ?”—S 


London ; John Hogg, 13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


WR. ASCOTT R. HOPE’S BOOKS. 


“Mr, Ascott R. Hope now occupies the foremost place as a writer of fiction for the 
schoolboy, and as he never produces a weak book, and never disappoints his cliente, his 
name is always a sufficient passport."--School Board Chronicle. 

The friend of al] British boys.”—~ Manchester Examiner. 


‘ As a writer of boys’ books, Mr. Hope has discovered a vein for himself which he has 
worked with perseverance and success.” —Adberdeen Journal. 


WITH EIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS ON TONED PAPER, 
Second edition, small crown 8vo., 384 pp., cloth, price 3s. 6d. ; gilt 
edges, 4s, 
1.—Stories of Young Adventurers. 


WITH EIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS ON TONED PAPER. 
Small crown, 8vo., 384 pp., cloth, price 3s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4s. 


2.—A Book of Boyhoods. 


WITH EIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS ON TONED PAPER. 
Small crown 8vo., 352 pp., cloth, price 3s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4s. 


3.—Our Home-made Stories. 


WITH NINETEEN ILLUSTRATIONS BY GORDON BROWNE, 
Small crown 8vo., 352 pp., cloth, price 3s. 6d.; gilt edges, 4s, 
4.—Hvenings away from Home. 


A Modern Miscellany of Entertainment for Young Masters and 
Misses. 


WITH EIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS ON TONED PAPER. 
Small crown 8vo., 352 pp., cloth, price 3s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4s. _ 


5.—Stories out of School-time. 


WITH EIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS ON TONED PAPER. 
Small crown 8vo., 384 pp., cloth, price 3s 6d. ; gilt edges, 4s. 


6.—Young Days of Authors. 


~-ondon: John Hogg, 13, Paternoster Row, E.O. 


6 NEW, POPULAR, AND ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


WITH STOTHARD'S ILLUSTRATIONS, ENGRAVED BY HEATH. 
Richly bound tn blue, black, and gold, gilt edges. 
In one volume, demy 8vo., cloth, price 7s. 6d. ; half morocco extra, 12s. 6d. 


The Life and Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe, with a Sketch of Defoe, by Henry J. NIcOLL. 
(Printed from a new fount of old-faced type.) 


Nors.—This is a complete, unabridged edition of Defoe’s masterpiece, with all the 
22 beautiful Dlustrations from the Drawings by Tuomas StTormagp, 
R.A., engraved by Cuarues Hearn. These Dlustrations are now 
printed from the Original Copper Plates, which were produced at great 
cost, and are still in perfect condition, having been steel-faced to pre- 
serve them. Copies of the Original Edition with these sume plates, 
published by Messrs. Cadell and Davis in 1820, now fetch a high price. 


‘Mr. Hogg is to be thanked for re-issuing the ‘ Life and Adventures of Robinson n Orusoe 
with Stothaed’ 8 Piebg ie awe designs engraved on copper be Cherise © 5 terior Their c la 
irresistible, and peck pants they rank among the classics of English art. They are 
peters us is complete, and well printed in a clear type, This 

is, therefore, excellent.’—Athenwum. 
_cltwasa hs y Ses ot Mr. H to secure the original copper-plates, and to present his 
@ adition of Tiefoe's manerciccs with the most appropriate eens thet it 
ate spe he The whole of the swenty -two engravings ven, and we can con te 
the admirers of the immortal tale. h has been more frutht ully and tenderly rated 
by Stothard than by any other artist.  Gaoen 

‘The plotes come ous th in this edition with the sharpness of their earliest days, and are full 
of force and arate who get this copy of Defoe’s great work will indeed have a 





‘Thia ie gne of the handsomest editions of Defoe’s imimortal work which we have seen. 
Mr. Hogg has sreret no exvense in the production of what is at once a beau tiful tifel gift book, 
e an iar te tiful volume for the drawing-room table.'—Ma 


verybody may not be aware of this latest and gee beautiful edition of spp cbse of 
the old York mariner. als may say then, without qualification, that this volume ig one of 
e most el t that bh as come out of the press this season. The sketch of Defos is very 


well done,’— Yorkshire Gazette 





SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. In two vols., crown 8vo., cloth, price 128. 


Eminent Doctors: Their Lives and 
Their Work. By G. T. Berrany, M.A. (Camb.), B.Sc. (Lond.), 
F.L.8., Author of ‘First Lessons in Practical Botany,’ 
‘Elementary Physiology,’ etc., and Lecturer on Botany in 
Guy's Hospital Medical School. 


‘There is to me an inexpressible charm in the lives of the good, brave, learned men 
whose only objects have been, and ure, to alleviate pain and to save life,’—G, A. BALA. 














Mlustrated Natural History ry Boo ks, 
Inculcating Kindness to Animals, 
1. The Band of Mercy Guide to Natural History. See pee 17. 
2 Facts and Phases of Animal Life. See page 20. 
% Wonderful Animals. See page 20. 
4.- The Pariour Menagerie. See page 11. 
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Dedicated by permission to Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart, G.C.S.1, ee. 
© late Governor of Bombay. 
WITH SIXTEEN ILLUSTRATIONS ON TONED PAPER. 


Orown 8vo., 544 pp., cloth, bevelled boards, price 6s. ; 


‘In Perils Oft.’ 


gilt edges, 63, 6d. 


Romantic Biogra- 
phies Iilustrative of the Adventurous Life, 


By W. H. Daven- 


PorT ADams, Author of ‘Plain Living and High Thinking,’ 
‘Secret of Success,’ ‘Woman’s Work and Worth,’ ete. 
aus are a bah dhs ue peoree it was never our Government which made us s great 


Bngiend was made by Adventurers, not by its Government; and I 
paliore tt wil only ho d its place by Adventurers, ’—Journals of Major-Gen. (. G. Gordon, CB. 


1, THE HERO OF ST. JEAN DACRE. 

2, THE LAST OF THE TEA-KINGS, 

3, A HUNGARIAN DERVISH. 

4. THE MODERN WANDERING JEW. 

Ah, ARCTIO ADVENTURE. 

6, DISCOVERY OF THE ALBERT NYANZA. 


‘The Author is no dry historian, and 
these stories of adventurous lives are sure 
to be popular.’—Standard. 

‘The plan is admirable.’—Scotsman. 

‘Fiction cannot ig be to rival in interest 
the actual doi ngs of hese wonderful men, 
whose noble lives are an ornament to 
humanity.’—Brad/ford Observer. 

‘This Slee sini yolume tells of deeds of 

daring and courage that will forall ane Ss point 
Spoken’ for English youth.’— Yorks G 


1. THE RAJA OF SARAWAK. 
& ADVEXTURES IN THE ARABIA 
DESERT. 
9%. THE WONDERFUL RIDE TO MERY. 
10. THE ENGLISH ‘SHEIKH.’ 
11. THE HERO OF KHARTOUM. 


‘A book to rouse a spirit of erous 
emulation in the young. Christian orld’ 
Hann book is a capital one.'~Glaagow 

Tad, 

‘Here surely is toget to set every boy in 
the pown longing | ng to hold of the k.’— 

n 


‘The Lied ge of 1 many adventurous lives 
dealt with ably and conscientiously”—~ 
Dait Telegraph. 

ell written. well printed, well got up, 
and well illustrated.’~—Guardian. 


Crown 8vo., 576 pp., cloth, price 6s. 6d.; gilt edges, 7s. 


Woman’s Work and. Worth 


in Girl- 


hood, Maidenhood, and Wifehood. With Hints on Self- 
Culture and Chapters on the Higher Education and Employ- 


ment of Women. 


dealt with in as 


“Tt iga nobles record of the work of woman. . 


By W. H. Davenport ADAMS, 

‘It is = enall thing to say that it it is excellent, and it is on 

nortant, subject sy e at once masterly eru 
and qincieinent to gelf-culture in 

i zoey be very thoroughly recommende 


queie to add he this all-im- 
charming.’—Sovial Notes. 

1s, and pure and unexceptionable in tone, 
aaa deserves a wide circulation.’—English+ 


.... and oneof the very best books which 


can be placed in the hands of a girl. "Scholastic World, 
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Dedicated, by express permission, to Sir FREDERICK LEIGH’ TON, Pi PRA, 
PRINTED IN BROWN INK, WITH TWELVE FLORAL ILLUSTRATIONS, AND THE 
BINDING DESIGNED BY ‘LUKE LIMNER,’ F.8,A. 

Medium 16mo., cloth, bevelled boards, interleaved, 432 pp., price 3s. 6d., gilt 


The Birthda 


~Book of Art and Artists. 


Compiled and Edited by Esterte Davenport Abas, Editor 
of ‘ Rose Leaves,’ ‘Flower and Leaf,’ etc. 


ae pen peeday Book you 
one te an Soe Gate encyclopsedia.’—Grap-» 


"Rew of the infinite prety of eels 

a have been plann peg ae ce tngene ously, 

or more use/al purpose, th ais, " hich 

t+ to gectire a large re of the popu- 

ty lavished on these pretty anual 
gow Heraid 


elena we Aante Mn mehr 


_ birth 
oAltgesther it 8 a birthday book to he 


‘The book useful, qd 

goncludes x with 8 cs pre oe ie aie ot 8 

dates as to the 

Bs lg gptesron! (re Memggey uote 

tions are well ienines The book iteelt a 
work of art,’—Sword and Trow~’ 


London : John Hogg, 13, Paternoster Bow, 3.0. 


8 NEW, POPULAR, AND ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


Third and Cheap Ldition, with Twelve Portraits. 
Small crown 8vo., 472 pp., cloth, price 83. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4s. 


Landmarks of English Literature. 
By Henry J. Nico.t, Author of ‘Great Movements,’ etc. 


‘We can warmly commend this excellent manual. Mr. Nicoll isa fair and sensible oritic 
himself, and knows how to use with ekill ani judgment the opinions of other critica. His 
many competitors to contend with, but will be found to hold its own with the best 


book 
of them.’—Sit, James's Gazette. 
‘Mr. Nicoll’s facta are commendably accurate, and his atyle is perfectly devoid of pre- 
tentiousnees, tawdriness, and manneriem, for which relief in the present day an author 
always deserves much thanks from his critica.’—Saturday Review. 

‘Mr. Nicoll has | pertormied his task with great tact, much literary skill, and with great 
critical insight. No better book could be put into the hands of one who wishes to know 
something of our great writers, but who has not time to read their works himself; and no 
better guide to the man of leisure who desires to know the best works of our ters and 
to study these in athorough manner. Mr. Nicoll’s literary estimates are judicious, wise, and 


just in an eminent degree.’ —Ldinburgh Daily Review. 
a” Mr. Nicoll’s well-arranged volume will be of service to the student and interesting to the 


general reader. Biography and history are combined with criticism, so that the men are 
seen as well as their works. .. . The copious and careful table of phronolosy gives a distinct 
value to the book as a work of reference. The volume is without pretension, and deserves 
praise for simplicity of purpose, as well as for careful workmanshp, —Spectator. 


“Second and Cheap Edition. 
WITH EIGHT PORTRAITS, 464 pp., crown 8vo., cloth, price 3s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4e. 


Great Movements and those who 
Achieved Them. By Henry J. Nicoit, Author of ‘ Land- 


marks of English Literature,’ etc. 


‘A useful book..... Such work... . should always find its reward in an age too busy 
or too careless to search out for itself the sources of the great atreams of modern civilization. 


— Tomes. 
‘ An excellent series of biographies... .. It has the merit of bespeaking our sympathies, 
as ks of this class are rather apt to do, on the ground of mere success, but rather on 


not 
the higher plea of adherence to a lofty standard of duty.'—Daily News. 
‘Imm benefit might be done by adupting it as a prize k for young people in the 


engze 
upper classes of most sorts of schools,’—School board Chronicle. 


am 








Second edition, small crown 8vo., 384 pp., cloth, price 8s. 6d.; gilt edges, 4s, 
A Popular Technical Dictionary of 


Commercial and General Information. By Epwarp T. 


BiakE Ly, F.S.A. (of the Board of Trade), 


‘To young people destined for business, | aliens Lae ot ne other book waieh woxid 
lace ordinary reference libra 
this Manual supplies a variety of Technical | which thie volume will so satistactor! 


Information such as no other book in the 
' oceupy.. The work of compilation has been 
languageofferasocompactly.’— Bztract from — moat admirably done. It should certainly 


the Author's Prefuce. find a place i 
‘ A brief account of the principal natural upon pace neces ‘schools a6 well as 
and industrial products of the whole world.’ ‘In view of the ; 
—(ilasgow herald. , Education and the wing neces’... -. - 
Well adapted for educational purposes. proved education in commerce, thia is a 
—Deily News, valuable addition to our works of Inatraction 
Bapecially dome comand: ue lta as well as ie the comme li ure of the 
onary to young mena entercom- nineteen — ; 
mercial of official Ite Monthly Review. Comnustee: ene” ne ee 


_ ‘JOHN HOGG on the title-page of a publication is always a guarantee that it 
ig wholesome and instructive as well as entertaining, and may be eagerly welcomed into 
the most fastidious home. Mr. Hogg iia nothing but works of ahigh order, whose 
influence for good is as evident aa their artistio get-up, and whose price is as 

as their interest is deep and healthful." — OLpHamM CHaonicur. 


London: John Hogg, 13, Paternoster Row, B.C. 
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“A most attractive general cookery-book.”— Zzaminer. 
Tenth edition, small crown 8vo., 392 pp., cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


Dainty Dishes. Receipts collected by 


Lapy Harriet Str. Carr (late Countess Minster). 


‘In spite of the number of cookery-books in existence, Lady Harriet St. Clair’s volume 
is wall worth buying, especially by that class of persons who, though their incomes are 
small, enjoy out-of-the-way and recherché delicacies '— Times. 

‘It is true to its title, but shows that ‘‘ dishes” may be ‘‘ dainty” without being costly 
or elaborate, with nothing but wholesome ingredients to begin with. —Bzaminer. 

‘It is a capital cookery-book. All the recipes are clear and well conveyed.’—Scotsman, 

‘It {8 something to say in this age of many cookery-books, that the recipes given are not 
fanciful, but practical. They can pealy be cooked, a recommendation that cannot be 
given to many of our cookery-books,’ --@lasgow Herald. 

‘A design so excellent, and an accomplishment so complete, may well recommend this 
volume to the consideration of the ladies of this kingdom. If economy can be combined 
py an agreeable and nutritious diet, by all means let the fact be well known.’—British 

Fail. 

‘Those housewives who wish to improve in the now fashionablesart of cookery, will find 
a storehouse of plain, practical teaching in this book.’—JLeterary Churchman. 

‘The late Countess Minster has not only laid English and French kitchens under con- 
tribution, but takes us to Ituly, Germany, Russia, and even to Poland, in search of any dish 
that may be toothsome, wholcsome, and made easily and cheaply.’—Bookseller. 

**A book of gastronomic delicacies enough to make the mouth water.’—Surrey Comet. 

‘Here is a cookery-book unique in character, and well worth studying.’—Zducational 
Times, 








NE EIS etn Pate teen narent i ta A te rn etn RE Ai AE NEES NAR fn aR 


WITH FIVE WOODCUTS, ILLUSTRATING ‘THE HAND OF GOOD FORTUNE,’ ETC. 
Third Edition, crown 8vo., 304 pp., cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


3 ® 
Your Luck’s in Your Hand; or, The 
Bcience of Modern Palmistry, chiefly according to the Systems 
of D’Arpentigny and Desbarrolles, with some Account of the 
Gipsies, By A. R. Craic, M.A., Author of ‘The Philosophy 
of Training,” etc. 


‘The glove-maxers ought to present the author with a service of gold plate. He will bea 
who lets anybody see his bare hands after this. Weare anxious to find a lost pair 
o ioves before we go out fora breath of fresh air after such an exhausting study as this 
book has furnished us,.’—Shefield and Rotherham Independent, 
‘Palmistry, chiromancy, and their kindred studies, may be mystical indeed, but never 
worthy. "There ig more in them than the mass imagine, and to those who care to wade into 
Mr. Craig will prove himself a capital guide.’—Manchester Weekly Post. 
e illustrations sre curious. Those who care to study the matter of hands, fortunate 
or wnfortunate, will find abundant materials here. —Literary World. 
: are work is of surpassing interest.’—Aberdeen Journal. 
*Gives the fullest rules for interpreting the lines and marks on. the hand aoe and 
wrista, as well aa the points of character indicated by their shape. e can imagine this little 
book, which is illustrated by five diagrams, being a source of a large amount of amusement, 


"A careful student of Mr. Craig's work should make his success through the 
world,'—Illustrated London ‘Nea way fully & 











Manuals of Self-Culture for Young 


Men and Women. 

1. The Secret of Success, See page 10. 

2. Piain Living and High Thinking. See page 12. 

8 Woman's Work and Worth. Seo page 7. 

4. Hood’s Guide to English Versification, See page 23. 
5. Landmarks of English Literature. See page 8. 

6. Blakely’s Technical Dictionary. See page 8. 


London: John Hogg, 13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


10 NEW, POPULAR, AND ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


WITH EIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS ON TONED PAPER. 
Fifth Edition, small crown 8vo., 384 pp., cloth, price 3s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4s, 


The Secret of Success; or, How to 


Get on in the World. With some Remarks upon True and 
False Success, and the Art of making the Best Use of Life. 
Interspersed with Numerous Examples and Anecdotes. B 
W. H. Davenport ApDams, Author of ‘‘ Plain Living and Hig 
Thinking,” etc. 


ee I APT NA GA RA nn en 


“Mr, Adams’s work is in some He si more practical than Mr, Smiles’s. He takes the 
Nustrations more from the world of business and commerce, and their application is un- 
mistakuble, . . . . There is much originality and power displayed in the manner iu 
which he impresses his advice on his readers.’ — Aberdeen Journel, 

“There is a healthy, honest ring in its advice, and a wise discrimination betweon true 
and false success, . . . . Many a story of success and failure helps to point its moral.” 
~~ Bradford Observer. 7 

‘The field which Myr. Adams traverses is so rich, extensive, and interesting that his 
book is calculated to impart much sound moral philosophy of a kind and in a form that 
will be appreciated by a large number of readers. . . . . The book is utherwise a mine 
of anecdote relating to mon who have not only got on in the world, but whose names are 
illustrious as benefactors to their kind.”~-Duadee Advertiser. 





WITH TWO COLOURED PLATES AND EIGHT PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Third edition, small crown 8vo., 400 pp., cloth, price 3s, 6d.; gilt edges, 4s. 


Our Redcoats and Bluejackets: War 


Pictures on Land and Sea. Forming a Continuous Narrative 
of the Naval and Military History of England from the year 
1793 to the Present Time, including the Afghan and Zulu Cam- 
paigns. Interspersed with Anecdotes and Accounts of Personal 
Servic. By Henry Stewart, Author of “The Ocean 
Wave,” etc, With a Chronological List of England’s Naval 
and Miltary Engagements. 


‘A capital collection of graphic sketches of plucky and brilliant achievements afloat and 
ashore, and has, moreover, the advantage of being a succinct narrative of historical events. 
It is, in fact, the naval and military history of England told in a series of effective tableaux.” 


—. or ~ 
Tt is not a mere collection of scraps and anecdotes about our soldiers and sailors, but a 
history of their principal achievements since the beginning of the war in 1793. The book has 
charme for others than lads.”—Scotsman. 

“ Besides being a work of thrilling interest as a mere ators “book, it will aleo be most 
valuable as a historical work for the young, who are far more likely to remember such inter- 
eating historical pictures than the liste of dates and battles which they find in their 
echoo ‘bogka. .-,» Possesses such a genuine interest as no work of fiction could surpass.”— 
Aberdeen Journal, 


ON OO I I re BR oe NR NN te rT Tr a ee a RL ly 


“ Among the multitude of publishers who issue books suitable for presents, 
Mr. Hogg holds a high place. A catalogue of his publications, samples of 
which lie before us, contains a number of useful and interesting works 
eminently suitable for presentation to young people of both sexes, and they 
contain as much reading at as lowa price as any books in the market,”-—Pa.u 
MALL GAZETTE, 


Ceca 





Hogg, 13, Paternoster Row, E.0. 
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WITH UPWARDS oF 800 ENGRAVINGS BY BEWICK AND OTHERS. 
FIFTH AND CHEAP EDITION, 


Large crown 8vo., 520 pp., cloth, price 3s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4s, 
The Parlour Menagerie: 


Wherein are exhibited, in a Descriptive \); 
and Anecdotical form, the Habits, Re- <#& 
sources, and Mysterious Instincts of the 
more Interesting Portions of the Animal 
Creation, Dedicated by permission 
to the Right Hon. the Baroness %, ¥ 
Burdett-Coutts (President) and the ifs¢ 
Members of the Ladies’ Committee 4 
of the Royal Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, 









From Professor Owen, C.B., F.R.8., &e. 
(Director, Natural History Dep., British Museum). 
To the Editor of the Parlour Menagerie. WHITE FYELID MANGABEY. 


“The early love of Nature, especially as manifested Specimen of the 66 Wood En- 
by the Habits and Instincts of Animals to which you 27avings by Thomas Bewish in 
refer, in your own case, isso common toa healthy “’ **™oMr Menagené. 
boy’s nature, that the Parlour Menagerie, a work so singularly full of interesting 
examples culled from so wide a range of Zoology, and so fully and beautifully 
illustrated cannot fail to be a favourite with the rising generation—and many suc- 
ceeding ones—of Juvenile Naturalists. When I recall the ‘Description of 300 
Animals’ (including the Cockatrice and all Pliny's monsters) which fed my early 
appetite for Natural History, I can congratulate my grandchildren on being 
provided with so much more wholesome food through your persevering and dis- 
criminating labours.—RicHarD OWEN.” 


From the Right Hon. Joun Brieut, M.P. 
To the Editor, Parlour Menagerie. 


“J doubt not the Parlour Menagerie will prove very interesting, as indeed it has 
already been found to be by those of my family who have read it. I hope one of 
the effects of our better public education will be to create among our population a 
more humane disposition towards what we call the inferior animals. Much may be 
done by impressing on the minds of children the duty of kindness in their treatment 
of animals, and I hope this will not be neglected by the teachers of our schools, . . 
... I feel sure what you have done will bear good fruit.—Joun Brieut.” 


“The Parlour Menagerie is well named. Full as an egg of information and most 
-agreeable reading and engravings, where before was there such a menagerie ?-— 
Animal World. 

‘< We have never seen a better collection of anecdotes and descriptions of animals 
than this, and it has the great advantage of numerous and admirable woodeuts. 
Pictorial illustrations form an important and valuable addition to any such collec- 
tion. Those in the book before us are of remarkable excellence... .. We highly 

commend the spirit which pervades the book,a spirit intensely alien to cruelty 
of every kind. On the whole, it is one of the very best of ita kind, and we warrant 
both its usefulness and acceptability.”"—Literary World. 


nt NN EN eT RT NR Rt NT FN NAN FR IN I NM Ng PS Ne at 


“ Mr. Hogg is, without question, a specialist in the art of catering for the 
Kiterary tastes of the young.” —SHROPSHIRK GUARDIAN. 


London : John Hogg, 13, Paternoster Row, B.C. 


12 NEW, POPULAR, AND ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


WITH EIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS ON TONED PAPER, 
Second edition, small crown 8vo., 852 pp., cloth, price 3s, 6d, ; ilt edges, 4s. 


Boys and their Ways: A Book for and 


about Boys. By One WHo Knows THEM. 
Chaps. 1. The Boy at Home.—2. The Boy at School.—3. The Boy in the Play- 
ground.—4, The Boy in his Leisure Hours.—5. Bad Boys.—6. Friend- 
ships of Boys.—7, "The Boy in the Country.—8. How and What to Read. 





— 9. Boyhood of Famous Men.—10. The Ideal Boy. 
“The table of contenta ae such a bill of fare as will ares the boy into whose 
this book f eager y the feast p repared fo r him. one veninte bo pr ct “he 
this charming book a monulertty equal to" Self-He ip. asin es opald § be pat int into 
& ba 8 bands, and its will become a standard work for the ichdok of rae "i 
ho the author of the book is, has been t a secret, nymity we regret, : 
becaciee Ae work is one with which no writer te ashamed to identity his nameand 


* “a reputation.”—dtnburgh Daily Review 
f it 8 a boy’s book of the beat style. "Aberdeen Journal. 


WITH EIGHT PORTRAITS ON TONED PAPER. 
Dedicated by permission to the Rt. Hon. W. FE. GLADSTONE, M.P., de. 
Fourth edition, small crown 8vo., 384 pp., cloth, price 3s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4s 


Plain Living and High Thinking; or, 
Practical Self-Culture : Moral, Mental, and Physical. By W. 
H. Davenrort ApbaMs, Author of “The Secret of Success,” etc. 

Part I.—Morat Se.r-CuLtTure. 


Chap. 1. At Home. | Chap, 3. Character. 
» 2. Life Abroad. | » 4 Conduct. 


Part JI—MENTAL SELF-CULTURE. 


Chap. 1. How to Read. 

Chaps. 2 to 9. Courses of Reading in English Poetry, History, Biography, 
Fiction, Travel and Discovery, Theology, Philosophy and Metaphysics, 
Miscellaneous Science and Scientific Text-Books, Chap. 10. How to 
Write; English Composition. 


Part IIL.—PuysicaL SELF-CULTURE. 
‘‘ Meng sana in corpore sano.” 


“ ane like the thorough way in which Mr, Adams deals with ‘Self-Culture: Moral, Mental, 
hysical.' His chapter on the ariesion of home Hie, and the true Lop yh between 
parent aad child, is spe wally valuable now: He certainly answers the question, 
Is life worth living? in a most triumphant a rmative.’ Gro. 

* Booke for youn men are constantly pppesting some 0 them ¢ enuine, earnest, and 
useful, and many o thera mere products of t tof book-making ‘We have pleasure in 
al EAs that as voluine & Leeks r. Adams deserves fo take its ace anon ne the best of the frat. 

real, interesting, varied, and, above all, full of common s.nse, 
When an i aie vEerness 


foung men who wish to a poe ‘of "themselves should invest seven sixpences in 
this oft valuable volume.” er pre owel, a 


watt ter book of the class in reapedts we bar ve sels m had the pleasure to 7 
young men.”"— Young Men's Christian ype Ty 


We cannot too aokete eaend it 
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‘* A glimpse through Mr. Hogg 2 catalogue shows how admirably he caters 
Sor the young of both sexes,” —WOLVERHAMPTON CHRONICLE. 
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“The best book of the kind.” ; , : 
“ A ofnplete Society Encyclopedia.” Vide Critical Notices. 


With Frontizpiece, small crown 8vo., 852 pp., handsomely bound in cloth, 
price 3s. 6d.; gilt edges, 4s. 


The Glass of Fashion: A Universal 
Handbook of Social Etiquette and Home Culture for Ladies 
and Gentlemen. With Gopi ious and Practical Hints upon the 
Manners and Ceremonies of every Relation in Life—at Home, 
in’ Society, and at Court. Interspersed with Numerous 
Anecdotes. By the LounGER IN Society. 








CONTENTS: 
CHAP, CHAP. 
1, AT HOME, 7. THE ETIQUETTE OF WEDDINGS, 
2 ABROAD. 8, AT COURT, 
3. THE PHILOSOPHY OF DINNERS. 9. HINTS ABOUT TITLES, 
4. THE BALL. 10. A HEALTHY LIFE. (wERS, 
& THE PHILOSOPHY OF DRESS. ll, TWO CENTURIES OF MAXIMS UPON MAN 
6. THE ART OF CONVERSATION. 12. THE HOUSEHOLD, 


ba book on etiquette that we remember to have seen.”—~Pall Mall Gazette. 
y written, and full of amusing illustrative anecdotes.”"—Morning Post. 
litable to t i. good sense and taste, as wellas tothe special information of ite author.” 
eleqra, 

“The b ook is the best of the kind yet produced, and no purchaser of it will regret his 

SON TEE wise tive ta ccd leet: iay ghoul wobda th t thing’ should th 
ose who live ey sho mot done corre Ce) rocure the 

book, which is a complete society encyclopedia.” 4 lasgow News, . : 


WITH EIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS ON TONED PAPER. 
Second edition, small crown 8vo,, 352 pp., cloth, price 3s. 6d,; gilt edges, 4s. 


Girls and their Ways: A Book for and 


about Girls, By ONE wHo Knows THEM. 


CHAP, CHAP, 

1. THE GIRL AT HOME. CALENDAR; OR, ALL THE YEAR ROUND 

2, THE GIRL IN HER LEISURE HOURS. IN THE GIRL’S GARDEN. 

3 THE GIRL AT SCHOOL-—-THE GIRL AND 7. THE GIRL'® LIBRARY—WHAT TO READ. 
RER FRIENDS. 8 THE GIRL IN THE COUNTRY—PASTIME 

4THE GIRL ABROAD: CHARACTER FOR LEISURE HOURS THROUGHOUT 
SKETCHES, ‘ THE YRAR, 

6. A GIRL’B GARDEN ; IN PROSE AND 9. WHAT THE GIRL MIGHT AND SHOULD 
POETRY. BE: EXAMPLES OF NUBLE GIRLS FROM 

6. THE GIRL'S AMATEUR GARDENER’S THE LIVES OF NOBLE WOMEN. 


it aims high, and It hits the mark.”—Literary World. 
i for girls are too often so weak and twaddly ag to be an insult to the intel- 
_his new work is an Rhea ten "—Datly Review Fars urgh). 
ied somewhat longer analy shall be able to give it. . Parente 
will be. benef by its perusal as well as their da ughters,.... the pore £9 80 that it is not 
be ie ig reer a dt dry homile ¢ style, but with a living kindness and sympath re 
of books 6 given both for study and amusement, his list is sclocted with 
cA and © ghee prajudiog, and an enonis prove @ great assistance to girls in dou 
lt e and well-written book, full of information and a 
tho his ad miausenient gael a cist ants appropriate literature 
ome duties, amusemen , are Br" 
7 ite a ieetat sti beth krowindns ani oruad fodement Pel 


Olin ali alia OS ON at a Nat ey AN ON Seale A al A St Na Sh tat ght tA ant a gO, git 


A wide field of variety, and some of the strongest elements of romantic 
interest, are covered by and comprised in the books published by Mr. Hogg.” — 
Scnoot Boarp CHRONICLE, 


London: John Hogg, 13, Paternoster Row, 5.0. 
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ia NEW, POPULAR, AND ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 
Large crown 8vo., 402 pp., cloth, price 3a. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4s. 


« * 6 

The Pilgrim’s Progress. In Two 
Paris. By Joun Bunyan. With Bibliographical Notes, and 
a Life of the Author, by Ropert SouTHey ; Portrait and Auto- 
graph of Bunyan, and Thirty Wood Engravings by W. 
HARVEY, from the Original Blooks. The Text in large type 
(Small Pica). This is a reprint (with additional notes) of the 
edition published by John Major, London, 1830, at 21s., which 

was highly eulogized by Sir Walter Scott and Lord Macaulay. 
“This reprint, at a very moderate price, may be regarded as a popular boon.”—Daily 


“ An excellent edition of the great all . Itcontains Southey's ‘Life,’ which certainly 
stands first for literary merit." Pall Afall Gazette on 
,, Costlier editions are on sale, but none produces with more taste than this one. rp 
A Tea) service has been rendered for those who want a thoroughly readable copy of ‘The 
Pilgrim 8 Progress.'"—Literary World. 
ene Whole book is reproduced in excellent fashion.”—-Scotsman. , 
This edition has exceptional claims upon public favour, The late poet laureate’s 
biography is in his best manner, while Harvey's effective woodcuts are in themselves a 
feature of very considerable interest to lovers of British art. In the matter of typography 
and general get-up the reprint is in every respect superior to the original edition, and the low 
oe at which the book is published should tempt many to obtain acopy. The binding and 
rations are very effective, and the volume is fitted to grace any drawing-room tab 











, 


» 








Second Edition, with Eight Engravings after Celebrated Painters. 
Small crown 8vo., 392 pp., cloth, price 3s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4s. 


The Church Seasons. Historically 
and Poetically Illustrated. By ALEXANDER H. Grant, NLA, 
Author of “ Half-Hours with our Sacred Poets.” 


i=” The aim has been to trace the origin and history of the Festivals and Fasta 
of the Ecclesiastical Year, and to illustrate in poetry the circumstances 
under which they began and continue to be celebrated, and the principal 
ideas and doctrines which they severally incorporate. 


“Our festival year is a bulwark of orthodoxy as real as our confessions of faith.”—Pro- 
FESSOR ARCHER BUTLER. 


‘“‘ Mr. Grant's scholarship is endorsed by autkorities; his method is food his atyle clear, 
and his treatment so impartial that his work has been praised alike by Church Times, Record, 
atchman, Freeman, and Nonconformist. No words of ours could better prove the catho- 
Hetty of 8 most instructive and valusble work."—Peterborough Advertiser. 
“The work shows very plainly that much care and judgment has baen used in its compila- 
p tara The intrinsic worth of its contents and their lasting usefulness admirably adapt 
it or # present. e eight engravings have been chosen so as to give examples of the 
h heat hom es of sacred art.” —Osford Times. 
A very delightful volume for Sunday reading, the devotional cha r of the by mine 
ving an especial charm to the work, The historical information will be proved 1 of 
nterest, to young Churchmen, and young ladies especially will find the work to be one well 
ala ted to inform the mnind and gladden the heart.” Bib nl felgiies Magazine. 

. Grant's volume is worthy of high praise, alike fot ite carefal research and its dis- 
criminative quotations, There is so much religious literature which is neice the level o 
criticism, that we cannot but welcome a volume which commends itself to a cultivate 
Christian audience.”—Echo, 
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“Mr, John Hogg $s always successful in producing an attractive array of 
books for youthful readers, . . . . and we ought to add, that all his 
publications are prettily got up.”—BristoL MERCURY. 


London : John Hogg, 13, Paternoster Row, E.0. 
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WITH EIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS BY FRANK ABELL, PRINTED ON TONED PAPER. 
Large crown 8vo,, 422 pp., cloth, price 3s, 6d.; gilt edges, 4s, | 
The Adventures of Maurice Drum- 


more (Royal Marines), by Land and Sea. By Linpon 
Meapows, Author of “ Whittlings from the West,” “ College 


Recollections and Church 
Secrets of the Cells,” etc. 


“ Kvery boy who is lucky enough to ge 
these adventures once into his hands oat 
be alow in parting with them until he has 
brought the hero safely home through them 
all."—British Mail. 

* A very good sort of story it is, with more 
of flavour than moat.”—World. 

"We have seen nothing in this book to 
contradict at least the latter part of an 
opinion quoted in the preface from 4 corre- 
spondent, that it is one of thecleverest, and 
one of the healthiest, tales for boys with 
which the writer was acquainted,”—Speec- 


vr. 

* It is almost equal to Robinson Crusoe.” 
—NShefield Independent, 

* A capital story. The adventures are ex- 
cellently told. any of such books are 
mere imitations, and have no originality. 
Lindon Meadows’ story has originality, and 
it is well worth reading.”—Scotaman. 

“Tt has a distinct literary flavour, and is 
realistic in the best sense.”—~Athenceum. 

“Tt is thoroughly healthy, not ‘goody’ in 
the least ; in short, just such a book as one 
would wish to place in the hands of a pure- 
minded, high-spirited boy.” — Nottingham 
Guardian, 


Experiences,” “ Jailbirds, or the 


“ Will stimulate a healthy chivalrous feel- 
ing in the breasts of a ng generation 
and tend to make them both patriatic an 
full of endurance.”-~-Shrewsbury Chronicle. 

“We sre inclined, after much ra- 
tion, to callit the best book for boys over 
written, Whoever wishes to give to a boy a 
book that will charm and enthral him, while 
im arting the noblest and healthiest im- 

‘ulses, let him choose ‘The Adventures of 
Maurice Drummore.’”~-CAristian . 

“A thorough boy's book, and the hero's 
doings at school and in the Royal Marines 
are told with much vivacity, his adventures 
being many.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“The book is simply crammed with ad- 
ventures, frolic, and fun co tae in racy 
style, and pervaded by a healthy tone, while 

ts attractiveness is increased Bw some 
7 paeee SUsere One A wernaey ail and 
elegraph. 

“ A book that men will read with interest, 
and boys with an avidity which will prob- 
ably not be awarded to any other book of 
the season. It would bea pity if the merits 
of such a story were lost in the crowd, and 
we trust it willreceive the recognition which 
is its due.”"—Aberdeen Daily Free Press. 


WITH EIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS ON TONED PAPER. 
Small crown 8vo., 384 pp., cloth, price 3s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4a. 


Exemplary 


Women: 


A Record of 


Feminine Virtues and Achievements (abridged from “ Woman’s 


Work and Worth ”). 


CHAP. 
I. WOMAN AS MOTHER. 
1l. WOMAN AS WIFE. 
Ill, WOMAN AS MAIDEN. 
IV. WOMAN IN THE WORLD OF LETTERS, 


By W. H. Davenport ADAMS, 


CHAP. 
Vv. WOMAN IN THE WORLD OF ART. 
VI. WOMAN AS THE HEROINE, ENTHUSIAST, 
AND SOCIAL REFORMER. 


The qualifications and influence of women in different spheres of life are detailed and 
illustrated by notices of the lives of many who have been distinguished in various positions.” 


-—Buzaar, 
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“The youth of both sexes are wnder deep obligations by the publication of 


Mr. Hogy’s very interesting and attractive volumes. 


It is @ great object to 


attract the young to the habitual practice of reading. That can only be ac- 
complished by putting into their hands booka which will interest and amuse 
them, and at the same time furnish them unth useful knowledge, and with 
sound lessons of a moral, judicious, and sensible character, cadculated to be 
ueeful to them as they advance tn years.”--DUNDEE COURIER AND ARGUS. 


“London : John Hogg, 13, Paternoster Row, B.0. 
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WITH EIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS ON TONED PAPER. 
a 
Small crown 8vo., 384 pp., cloth, price 3s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4s. 


The Ocean Wave: Narratives of some 
of the Greatest Voyages, Seamen, Discoveries, Shipwrecks, and 
Mutinies of the World. By Henry Stewart, Author of 
“Our Redcoats and Bluejackets,” etc. 


“Mr, Stewart's new work comprises 6 re of stories of th» sea told in his best style, 
and being historically accurate, ranks h paid | popular volumes intended to co 
entertainment with instruction. To aouue ond old alike the book onght to be profitable, for 

it a very lucid account may be obtained of many of those momentous occurrences 
pel rere served to swell the hi hiekcey of England, and to afford an example to succeeding 
nera: — Bazaar, 

“A delightful volume of adventure. Rebellions and mutinies come jostling Ree aeaiest 

r-breadth escapes and mournful disasters; while the south seas and the north, ¢ 
and the poles, are all brought to notice.”—Bedfordshire Mercur ry. 

“It may fairly claim to bea poles: volume, combining entertainment with instruction. 
The book is well written. nde 

“A flight through the air on the enchanted "eles of den would not surpass in interest the 
movement of these narratives from ‘ summer isles of Eden lying in dark purple spheres of 
sea’ to the iron coast of Nova Zembla.”—S. 

“As singular rly interesting volume, ‘The diac ed are scape told, and the illustrations 
plentiful."—Guardian, 

‘The Ocean Wave’ is far more interesting than nine-tentha of the story books. Coming 
down to more modern times, Mr. Stewart gives us some stirring episodes in the last American 
yar the moving tale of Arctic Exploration, from the time of Cabot to the Jeannette 

Expedition, and_ concludes a most ss pac eal and useful volume with an account of the 
famous shipwrecks in recent times.”—Literary 








WITH TWELVE ILLUSTRATIONS BY THOMAS STOTHARD, R.A., 
AND A PORTRAIT OF DEFOE. 


In one volume, 512 pp., large crown 8vo., cloth, price 3s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4s, 


The Life and Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe, of York, Mariner. With an Account of his Travels 
round Three Parts of the Globe, 

me” A complete, unabridged Edition of both Parts, with no curtailment of the 

“ Further Adventures.” 
“Tt has ign every feature for becoming the boy’s favourite edition of ‘Robinson Crusoe.’” 
is handsome volume cannot fail to command an extensive sale ; it contains 


of the immortal hero's adventures, and is Lberefore properly s tyled a tion,” A 
ert hls d brief Papen of Dates precedas Tele e."—Manchester We 


aes a ‘boyhood’s classic’ e rank acing ee the best. bey provided 
Thee the : 12nd wil if he bast the chanc2, and no better 
t the pee rpublloted ogs. Wesleyan dist § 
more goup ote or attractive nptrle could it be n as isgued the aan 
yy. "rureher ‘he volume makes full 7 £00 panes, one being taken up 
ce Avene frequentty ab abri oo eat _ eae this aver 


qutwardiy tn purl bal pen and cot t apa ono Lr tral with, coplse of & 


lothiard and engraved by the elder ff alee i 








Cookery Books. 


1. Toothsome Dishes. 1s. See page 17, 

2 Dainty Dishes. 4s. 6d. Bee page 9. 

& The Cookery Primer. 1s. See page 8. 

4. The Afternoon Tea Book. 1s. See page 1. 


London: Joun Hogg, 13, Paternoster Row E.O. 
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THE NEW SHILLING COOKERY-BOOK, 
Second@Edition, Tenth Thousand, in crown 8vo., 176 pp., price 1s, 


Toothsome Dishes: Fish, Flesh, and 


Fowl ; Soups, Sauces, and Sweets. 


With Household Hints and 


other Useful Information. Edited by Carrie DavEeNrPorT. 


‘"Deservesfavourable notice,” —Athenwum. 

‘The recipes are plain and good.” —Satur- 
day Review. 

“Tn it will be found the in ee cook every 
kind of food under the sun, both with and 
without much expense.” —Galloway Gazette, 

‘*The housewife who has this volume on 
her booksbelf will have no need of any other 
guide."”-—Schoolmaster. 

‘“‘Just the work for a domestic manager to 
consult and estcem,”—Daily Yelegraph. 
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Dedicated by permission to the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animats, 


ae cme ree me eee 





“ Admirably suited for ordinary house- 
hold use.”-—Provincial Medicat Journal. 

“To act on its wise hints would be equiva- 
lent to a rise in our incomes.”— Oldham 
Chronicle. 

“We have tried one or two of the recipes, 
and have been well pleased with the re- 
sult.” —Sunday-School Chronicle, 

‘‘The recipes are thoroughly reliable. ’— 
Aberdeen Free Press. 


SECOND EDITION, WITH FIFTY-NINE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
128 pp., small crown 8vo., boards, price 1s.; or bound in cloth, 1s. 6d. 


The Band of Mercy Guide to Natural 


History. An Elementary Book on Zoology: 
By Vernon 8. Morwoop, Author 


Amusing, and Anecdotical. 


Instructive, 


of “Facts and Phases of Animal Life,” “ Wonderful Animals,” 
etc., and Lecturer to the Royal Society for the Prevention of 


Cruelty to Animals. 


It is an excellent idea to connect the knowledge of Nature with the thought of nee 
] 


and tenderness to dependent creatures. 
end.” —Spectator. 


We welcome this volume aga means towards 


*Satisfles a need which has been felt for some elementary work on natural history to 


interest the young folks who belong to the 


Band of 


Mercy. Plentiful engravings and 


sopular lessons on birds, beasts and reptiles, with some anecdotes, make-up this pleasant 


k."—Christian World. 


a} Any 


pook which advocates kindness to animals ought to find a warm welcome in the 


school and household. The book before us would form a good reading buok for the upper 


standards in our Schools.”-—Literary Churchman. 
‘One of the best shilling’s-worth in the market. 


to all things that live.”—Sword and Trowel. 








It will teach our youngsters to be kind 





120 pp., small crown 8vo., boards, price 1s,; or bound in cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Self-Help for Women: A Quide to 


Business. 


With Practical Directions for Establishing a:d Con- 


ducting Remunerative Trades and Business Occupations suitable 


for Women and Girls. 


‘Her shrewd, practical hints cannot fail 
to be of value to an increasing class of the 
community, the women who are left to fight 
their own way in the world.”— Echo. 

“This is nota trumpery talk about busi- 
yee suitable for women, but a serious pro- 

uction, in which specific trades and occupa- 
tions are dealt with in an intalll ent and 
candid manner.”—Manchester Weekly Post. 





eur 
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By A Womay OF Business. 


“A shilling laid out in the purchase of 
this little book will prove a far oe aren 
ment than the waste of postage stamps in 
replying to letters.”—Stationer. 

‘It fully fulfils its object in clearly show: 
ing the variety of businesses and lucrative 
employment which women may folloy 
=, 88 giving useful information as to 
to start.”—Weldon’s Ladies’ Journal, 


“* Anything issued by Mr. Hogq may be bought with conjidence, for he 
publishes only really good literature.”’--Literary Supplement to OLDHAM 


CHRONICLE, 


London: John Hogg, 13, Paternoster Row, E.0. 
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PROVERB STORIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Small crown 8vo., cloth, 256 pp., with ‘- Illustrations, 2s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 3s. 


Every Cloud has its Silver Lining, 
and other Proverb Stories for Boys and Girls, First Series. 
By Mrs. J. H. Rippe.i, Mrs. M. Dovueias, Maria J. GREER, 
and other Authors. With Thirty-six Illustrations by A. W. 
Cooper, A. CHasEMORE, A. CLAXTON, and other Artists, 








CONTENTS. 

STOCKTON MANOR } OR, EVERY CLOUD HAS [TS JULIET PERCY: OR, HANDSOME 18 48 HAND- 
SILVER LINING. BY CONSTANCE BURNET. SOME DOES. BY MARY COMPTON. 

THE CURATE OF LOWDOD; OR, EVERY MAN THE ROMANCE OF THE TERRALE; OR, NEVER 
HAS HIS GOLDEN CHANCE. BY MRS. J, H. WADE IN UNKNOWN WATERS. BY MARIA J. 
RIDDELL. GREEB. 

THE ORPHANS; OR, NO HAND NKED BE EMPTY ROVER AND HIS FRIENDS; OR, A FRIEND IN 
WHILE THERE {8 SEED TO BE SOWN. BY NEED IS A FRIEND INDEED. FROM THE 
CONWAY EDLESTUN FRENCH OF MADAME COLOMB, 

LADY MADALENA ; OR, NEVER MAKE A MOUN- THE YOUNG ENGINEER; OR, SOMETIMES 
TAIN UF A MOLE-HILL, BY THE AUTHOR OF WORDS WOUND MORE THAN SWORDS, BY 
“MY MOTHER'R DIAMONDS.” MRS, M. DOUGLAS. 

TI. 


Small crown 8vo., cloth, 256 pp., with 33 Illustrations, 2s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 3s. 


One Thing at a Time, and other 
Proverb Stories for Boys and Girls. Second Series, By ETHEL. 
Coxon, Mrs. DovaLas, MapaME CoLoms, and other Authors. 
With Thirty-three Illustrations by A. CHANTREY CORBOULD, 
A. W. Coorer, Harriet BENNETT, and other Artists. 


CONTENTS. 
A KULE OF CONDUCT; OR, ONE THING AT A THE QUIET DAUGHTER; OR, WHEN THE 8UN 
TIME. BY MADAME COLOMB. HAS SET THE LITTLE STARS MAY SHINE, BY 
A BRAVE BoY's TRIALS; OR, SAY WELL 18 A MRS M. DOUGLAB. 
GOOD WORD, BUT DO WELL 18 A BETTER, & DAZZLING ACQUAINTANCE , OR, FAIR 
BY ETHEL COXON, WORDS BUTTER NO PARSNIPS. BY MRA, 
COUSIN FLORENCE ; OR, BEAUTY [8 BUT SKIN M. DOUGLAS, 


DEEP. BY CONWAY EDLESTON, | THE BEST SUIT; OR, ONE DORS NOT DO WHAT 
THE LITTLE MODEL; OR, ‘TIS A LONG DAY | ONE OUGHT UNLESS ONK DOES WHAT ONE 
WRICH BAS NO NIGHT. | CAN, BY WALTER CLINTON. 


“The stories rit not only healthy in cane, “The tales are equally suited for San 
ee eo arn ve desirable for boys and week-jays, an their pe must 
an * d in a vray it that will good. sige ype ‘Chronic 
“OL g ood moral tone and ee oe 
pital pies ks, with Pleptifal illus- Sword and T 
ad Chron ~ leasant tft books for sah ad girka.— — 
: sjorles are ox exceeding” Yori ae 
a volumes a _ 7 yiibiststers «= Kanchate 


at 


7 exe Silene ‘anh 
are plontitulle iene. ‘elient, an he idea is exoellent."—Literary Church- 


“ Asin every book which Mr. Hogg has sent us, eo in this ; we have to praise 
the typography, the paper, and the strong but also ornamental ° 
MANCHESTER 


London : John Hogg, 13, Paternoster Row, B.0. 
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WITH SIX PORTRAITS PRINTED ON TONED PAPER. 
Second edit&n, small crown 8vo., cloth, 288 pp., price 2s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 3s. 


Plodding On: or, The Jog-trot to 
Fame and Fortune. Illustrated by the Life-Stories of GrurGEe 
PEABODY, JOHN Kitto, Ropert CHAMBERS, CHARLES KNIGHT, 
Hvuau MILLER, Gtorce Romney, M. W. Watson, Tuomas 
Brassey, AprRaHAM LINCOLN. By Henry Curwen, Author 

of “ A History of Booksellers,” etc. 


‘Weare glad to meet with a book of this kind, which has left the well-worn tracks 
pursued by writers of similar works. reisa great variety in the characters of the differ- 
ent men whose lives are clironicled, and in the circumstances which surrouaded them, but 

1¢ common tie of a brave heart, a single purpose, and an indomitable will. The 
-~--— -~ .. fitten in a manly, honest spirit.”"—Guernsey Vail. 

“A gplendid book for boys and young men illustrating, the way in which successful men 
have triumphed over early disadvantages, and have arrived at a great and good name and 
ample wealth by quiet perseverance in the path of duty.”—Dundee Courier. 








WITH PORTRAIT OF NATHAN MEYER DE ROTHSCHILD, 
Second edition, crown 8vo., cloth, bevelled boards, price 2s. 6d. 


Fortunate Men: How they made 


Moneyand Won Renown. A Curious Collection of Rich Men’s Mottoes 
and Great Men’s Watchwords; their Financial Tests and Secrets; 
their Favourite Sayings and Guiding Rules in Business, with Droll and 
Pithy Remarks on the Conduct of Life, mostly taken down in their 
own words, To which is added many New and Authentic Sayings of 
‘Poor Richard,’ with Sundry Pieces of Useful Advice to Persons 
Entering the World, and Practical Hints for those Desirous of Im- 
proving their Position in it. 

‘The real value of its contents consists in its asserting the claims to respsct of virtues 
auch as perseverance, method, and punctuality, which are often contemptuously treated, but. 
which are invaluable, whether for making money or, which is much more important, for 
formation of character. We wish the book success.’ —Glusnow Herald. 

‘There is encouragement for others in ita anecdotes, and its advice is dictated by morality 
and common-sense, —Christian World. 

: He will be a dull and stupid boy indeed, who, whether fifty or fifteen years of age, does 
not learn something that will be vaiuable from “Rortunate Men.’”—Manrhester Weekly Pout. 

‘There are pageages among these selections which are worthy to be inscribed in brass in 
every place of business. Of worldly wisdom we have here huge nuggets, and in the mingled 
maas pes ot pure gold may be seen. Every young man may read this book with profit.”— 
Sword a ow 
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HINTS FOR THE SELECTION OF CHRISTIAN NAMES. 
Second edition, 176 pp., cloth, price 1s. 6d. 


The Pocket Dictionary of One 


Thousand Christian Names (Masculine and Feminine): with- 
their Meanings Explained and Arranged in Four Different Ways 
for Ready Reference. With an Historical Introduction. | 
sa Every Parent should consult this Dictionary before 
deciding on a Child’s Name. | 


“Tig will be a useful and interesting book for those who like to learn the meaning of 
their own and their friends’ appellations. Parents should purchase it, as taight help them: 
to name their children a little Lt originally than they do."—Glasgow He 


“A : Httle etymological book.”"—Manchester Weekly Post. 
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"\ 4 series of excellent books for boys is published by Mr. John Hogg, London.” 
—ScoreMan. 


London: John Hogg, 13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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20 NEW, POPULAR, AND ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


MR. MORWOOD'S NATURAL HISTORY BOOKS. 


From the Royal Society for the Prevention of Crnelty tq, Animals 
“I am directed by the Literature Committee to inform you that Mr. Morwood’s books 
(‘Facts and Phases of Animal Life’ and ‘ Wonderful Animals ‘) are calculated greatly to pro: 
mote the objects of this Society, and, therefore, it is our earnest hope that they he 
porneses by lovers of animals for circulation among young persons, and in publie 
titutions.—JOHN CoLAM, Secretary.” 


WITH SEVENTY-FIVE WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 
Small crown 8vo., 288 pp., cloth, price 28. 6d.; gilt edges, 3s. 


Facts and Phases of Animal Life, and the 
Claims of Animals to Humane Treatment. With Original and 
Amusing Anecdotes. By VeExNon 8S. Morwoop, Lecturer to 
the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


CHAP, CHAP. 
1. WONDERFUL FACTS ABOUT ANIMALS. 14, ACTIVE WORKERS, WITH LONG TAILS AND 
2. AT THE BOTTOM OF THE SEA, [PONDS. PRICKLY COATS. {our. 
3. A HUNT IN OUR DITCHES AND HORSE: 15. NOCTURNAL RAMBLERS ON THH LOOK- 
4. BUZZINGS FROM A BREHIVE. 16. QUAINT NEIGHBOURS AND THEIR SHAGGY 
& SPINNERS AND WEAVERS. [GERS. RELATIONS, {ToRs. 
6. RLACK LODGERS AND MINIATURE SCAVEN- 17. OUR FURRY FRIENDS AND THEIR ANCES- 
7. INBECTS IN LIVERY, AND BOAT-BUILDERS. 18. OUR CANINE COMPANIONS AND TENANTS 
8. OUR BIRDS OF FREEDOM. OF THE KENNEL, 

9. OUR FEATHERED LABOURERS. 19. RELATIONSHIP OF MAN AND ANIMALA. 

10. IN THE BUILDING LINE. 20. CAN ANIMALS TALK AND REASON? 

1], BIRD SINGERS IN NATURE'S TEMPLE. 21. USEFUL LINKS IN NATURE'S CHAIN. 

12. CHANTICLEER AND HIS FAMILY. 22. CLIENTS WORTH PLEADING FOR, 

18. MINERS OF THE SOIL. CLASSIFICATION, GLOSSARY, AND INDEX. 


“We have read parts of this work with great pleasure, and intend to go through it page by 
page for our own personal delectation. ‘lwo-and-sixpence will be well spent upon a 
which teaches humanity to animals while itamuses the youthful reader.”—Swordand Trowel. 
"A capital natural history eta AE tore 
* Crammed with good atories,”"—Sheield Independent. 
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WITH EIGHTY-ONE ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Small crown 8vo., 288 pp., cloth, price 28, 6d. ; gilt edges, 3s. 


Wonderful Animals: Working, Domestic, 
and Wild. Their Structure, Habits, Homes, and Oses—De- 


scriptive, Anecdotical, and Amusing, By Vernon 8. Morwoon. 
CHAP. CHAP. [EeTC. 





1, CURIOUS ODDS AND ENDS ABOUT ANIMALS. ll. FOREST ACROBATS, LITTLE MARAUDERS, 

2. PEEPS DOWN A MICROSCOPE. [KINODOM. 12. FEEMLE FOLK, FISHERS, AND POACHERS, 

3. LILLIPUTIAN SUBJECTS OF THE ANIMAL 13. BRISTLY PACHYDERMS, WILD AND TAME. 

4. INSECT ARMIES, AND HOW RECRUITED. 14. AKIBTOCRACY OF ANIMALS. 

5. AN UNDEKGROUND CITY. 15. AN ANOLENT FAMILY. 

6. FI8sH IN ARMOUR. 16. LOWINGS FROM THE FIELD AND SHRED. 

7. FIRST COUSINS, OR OUR AIRDS IN BLACK. 17. FOUR-FOOTED HYBRIDS. 

8, FEATHERED FEEDERS ON FISH, FLESH, 18. OUR DONKEYS AND THEIR KINDRED. 
AND FOWL. 19. EVERYBODY'S FRIEND. 

®. PEACEFUL MONARCHS OF THE LAKE. 20. ANECDOTES OF EVERYBODY'S FRIEND. 


10. BIPRD TENANTS OF THE FARMYARD. 21 AND 22, FORS AND FRIENDS OF ANIMALA, 


“Astull of anecdotes as a Chnstmas pudding is full of plums. He ia a poor fellow who 
does not regard all dumb creatures with & kindlier feeling after readi this entertaining 
book. It is worth a score detectives in the interests of humanity.”—S. Inde 


““ Mr. Hogg is a famous caterer in the, way of books for youth. All hie 
books are excellent of their class ; they are amply tlustrated, and tt seems ae 
though Mr. Hoyg had resolved to be the special caterer in healthy literature 
for sia oe dari and his publications are well adapted to the various stagex 
of y of both sexes.” —Ino1an Datty News. 


London : John Hogg 13, Paternoster Row, 5.0. 
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WITH TWENTY-EIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Smaaf crown 8vo., 288 pp., cloth, price 28, 6d. ; gilt edges, 3s. 


The Shoes of Fortune, and other Fairy 


Tales. By Hans CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. With a Biographical 
Sketch of the Author, a Portrait, and Twenty-seven Ilustra- 
tions by OTTo SPECKTER and others. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH : HANS CHRISTIAN THE SNOW-QUEEN, IN SEVEN STORIES, 


ANDERSEN, HIS LIFE AND GENIUS. THE LITTLE OCEAN-MAID. 
THE SHOES OF FORTUNE, THE ELFIN MOUND, 
THE FIR-TREE. OLD WINK, WINK, WINK. 
FIVE FROM A POD. THE LEAP-FROG, 
THE STEADY TIN SOLDIER. THE ELDER BUSH. 
TWELVE BY THE FOST. THE BELL. 
THE FEARSOME UGLY DUCKLING, HOLGER DANSKE, 


THE SHEPHERDESS AND THE CHIMNEY-SWEEP. THE EMPEROR FREDERICK BARBAROSSA, 


a A volume papa will be popular with young people. bobs stories are well selected, and 
there are some excellent illustrations in the book.”—Scotsm 

This bea neifully finetrsted edition of Andersen's eectieite stories is sure to be a 
favourite with all young people who Become its fortunate possessors. The biographical 
sketch is admirabl pale written. eee chertield Independent, 

Ve recommend all boys and girls who have not read ahout the wonderful Shara of 
Fortune, and the Ugly Duckling and the Snow Queen, to get this book as soon as possible.” 
— Literary Churchman. 

“The tales, of course, we need not criticise; but we may say that the aDaerations are not 
unworthy of them. They show something of the same graceful fancy which ded Ander- 
sen'a pen. Of the singular personality of Andersen himself we get a really valu iain sketch. 
Dr. Mackenzie estimates him justly, we think, but not unkindly.”—The Spectator. 


WITH SEVENTY-EIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Small crown 8vo., 288 pp., cloth, price 2s. 6d. ; gilt edyes, 3s. 


Far-Famed Tales from the Arabian Nights’ 


Entertainments. Illustrated with Seventy-eight wood Engrav- 
ings, and carefully revised for Young Readers. 


THE FISHERMAN AND THE GENIE. THE STORY OF ALADDIN, OR, THE WONDER- 
THE GREEK KING AND DAUBAN THE PHYSICIAN. FUL LAMP. 
THE VIZIER WHO WAS PONISHED. THE ADVENTURES OF THE CALIPH HAROUN 
THE STORY OF THE KING OF THE BLACK JSLES. ALRASCHID. 
THE STORY OF SINDBAD THE SAILOR; OR, THE STORY OF BABA ABDALLA. 

THE OLD MAN OF THE SEA, THE STORY OF COGIA HASSAN ALHABBAL, 
THE SLEEPER AWAKENED. ALI BABA AND TRE FORTY THIEVES. 


“The eae is good, there is a profusion of good illustrations, and the volume may be 
frorgns ly “commended as well supplying an acknowledged want ofa Beleckion of the most 
ar of the stories In a form fit for childish reading. uardia 
’ ial arrangement of some of the ‘Arabian N ights”’ aie Clear print, sug 
: Pr rernir er pad of them, carefully edited versions—what more could be wan ir 
Bedfordshire 
ae oct pespaer b of the best stories in the ‘ Arabian 1 Nights | eee with th ev nty-éight 
isnot The compiler has executed his task with taste and skill. iol Mo 
ing in this selection from the far-famed tales which young idee eee 
be permitte areal. W. We envy the child who reads this book. ho is there, indent ’ that 
can a forget the time when he first read the adventures of Sindbad the Sailor. and the story 
pd and the Forty Thieves? It is pleasant still to watch the dilating eyes of the 
geters they pore over the old fictions, of which the volume before: us containg a 
za osen selection. "—Shefield Independent. 


“ The peculiarity of Mr. Hogg is that all his publications hare a healthy 
moral tone, whilst most of them are eminently calculated beneficially to im- 
press the minds of both sexes. Commercially, the publisher attaches to them 
a very modest value ; mentally and morally, the value cannot be estimated.” — 
LINCOLNSHIRE Frez Press. 


London: John Hogg, 13, Paternoster Row, E.0. 

















22 NEW, POPULAR, AND ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 
LIBRARIES FOR YOUNG READERS. 


ASCOTT HOPE S ANCHOR LIBRARY. 
: STORIES OF FACT AND FICTION. 


TITLES OF THE VOLUMES. 
1. Our Homemade Stories. 


f£tories of Young Adven- 
turers. 


‘ se R 3. Evenings away from Home. 
mens 4. A Book of Boyhoods. 
Bee! 5. Stories out of School-time. 






_ Six Illustrated Volumes, price 
38 6d. each ; gilt edges, 48. each. 
a Or the whole in an Elegant Hius- 
—_——- trated Metal Box, price 21a. 





THE Boys’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY 
Of Natural —— om Tales, Biography, & Proverb Stories. 


BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 
TITLES OF THE VOLUMES. 


| L Facts and Phases of Animal 
Life, and the Claims of 
Animals to Humane 
Treatment. _ By VERNON 
S. Morwoun. 

« 2, The Shoes of Fortune and 
other Fairy Tales. By 
Hans C. ANDERSEN. 

3. Wonderful Animals : Work- 
ing, Domestic, and Wild. 
By Vernon 8, Morwoop. 
4. FPar-famed Tales from the 
Arabian Nights. 
Revised for Young Readers. 
5. ees on; or, The Jog-trot to Fame and Fortune. 
H ENRY CURWEN, 
€ and 7. verb Stories for Boys and Girls. Two Series. 
By Various AUTHORS. 
Seven Miustrated Volumes, 2a. Gd. each ; gilt edges, 8a. each. 
~ the whole in an Klegani j pleriroe Metal Bos, ain 178. 6d. 


London : John Hogg, 13, Paternoster Row, E.O. 





FOR THE LIBRARY, PRESENTATION, &c. 28 


A HANDBOOK OF REFERENCE AND QUQTATION.. 
Second edition, feap. 8vo., cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


Mottoes and Aphorisms from Shake- 
speare; Alphabetically arranged; with a Copious Index of 
9,000 References to the infinitely varied Words and Ideas of 
the Mottoes. Any word or idea can be traced at once, and the | 
correct quotation (with name of play, act, and scene) had 


emocrincemnnccnET 





without going further. 
‘The collection is, we believe, unique ofitskind. .,.. Itsolvesin a moment the often - 
pe uestion of where a proverb, or aphorism, or ‘quotation from Shakespeare can be 
0 ‘ 


und, ford Times. 
6 : ae uae acasket of Shakespearian gems as we ever remember having met with.’—Pubdblie 
a The writer who delights now and then to embellish his productions by some of the well- 
pointed and telling mot’ and aphorisms from Shakespeare has here a most valuable boqk 
ite te ies, cee dapendon the tales cha hie tedex hi to have bee 
‘Eve ng, in these cases, depends on the index, an e ex here seems va a 
carefully made."—Bhefield Independent, 
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New and enlarged edition, fcap. 8vo., cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


A Practical Guide to English Versifica- 


tion, with a Compendious Dictionary of Rhymes, an Examina- 
tion of Classical Measures, and Comments upon Burlesque and 
Comic Verse, Vers de Société, and Song Writing. By Tom 
Hoop. <A new and enlarged edition, to which are added 


Bysshe’s ‘RULES FOR MAKING ENGLISH VERSE,’ etc. 


‘ We do not hesitate to say, that Mr. Hood’s volume is deserving of a place on the shelves 
of all who take an interest in the structure of verse.'—Daily News. 

The book is compiled with great care, and willserve the purpose for which it is designed. 
.... We may add that it contains a good deal of information which will be useful to stu- 
dents who have no wish to be numbered amongst verse-makers. —Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘A dainty little book on English verse-making. The Dictionary of Rhymes will befound 
one of the most complete and practical in our ae in eens 

‘ Alike to the tyro in versifying, the student of literature, and the general reader, this 
guide can be confidently recomfnended.’—Scotsman. 





Crown 8vo., cloth extra, bevelled boards, price 7s. 6d. 
The Manuale Clericorum: A Quide for 


the Reverent and Decent Celebration of Divine Service, the 
Holy Sacrament, and other Offices, according to the Rites, 
Ceremonies, and Ancient Use of the United Church of England 
and Ireland. Abridged from the ‘“‘ Directorium Anglicanum.” 
With Additions of Special Value in the Practical Rendering of 
the Services of the Church. Edited by the Rev. F. G. Les, 


Red Line Edition (the Fourth), with Illustrations, quarto, price 21s, 
CAREFULLY REVISED, WITH NUMEROUS EMENDATIONS. — 

The Directorium Anglicanum: Being a 
Manual of Directions for the Right Celebration of the Holy 
Communion, for the saying of Matins and Evensong, and for the 
Performance of other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, ac- 
cording to ancient uses of the Church of England, Edited by 
the Rev. FREDERICK GEORGE Ler, D.C.L., F.S.A. 


“ tence of one such work of credit and reputation must do something to dimi 
the varieties of Hitualiem into which the tastes or studies of independent explorers it 
em.” — 


London : John Hogg, 13, Paternoster Row, 


PUBLISHING SEASON, 1887-8: 


NEW ILLUSTRATED JUVENILE BOOKS. 


Attractively bound in the New and Effective Chromatic Style. 


Crown 8vo., ]92 p, cloth, price 1s. 6d. each. 


1 


LITTLE NEIGHBOURS in LONDON. 


A Story for Young Readers. By E. C. Rickarps, Author of 
“A Strange Exhibition, and other Tales;” “Polly; or, Nothing 
like Friends ;’’ “The Palace of Fun, and other Stories,” &c. 
With Illustrations by J. JELLICOE. 


2 


THE WONDROUS TALE OF 


COCKY, CLUCKY, AND CACKLE. Freely translated from 
the German of Brentano, by CHaRLES WILLIAM HECKETHORN. 
With MTlustrations by H. W. PETHERICK. 


3 
“IF WISHES WERE HORSES, 


(24) 


BEGGARS WOULD RIDE.” A Tale for Young Folk. 
By M. Seymour, Author of “ Dethroned ;” “That Boy Tom ;” 
“Little Arthur at the Zoo,” &. With Illustrations by R. J. 
Key, 

4 


STRANGE EXHIBITION, AND 
OTHER TALES FOR THE YOUNG. By E. C. Ricxarps, 
Author of “ Little Neighbours in London,” &c, With Ilus- 
trations by H. W. PETHERICK. 


“London : John Hogg, 13, Paternoster Row, E.O. 


